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KERRY AND DEXTER KERRY CATTLE. 
GEO. A. MARTIN. 
— 

HE hardy, useful race of little black 
Irish cattle which has for ages gleaned 
a meager subsistence on the Kerry 
mountains, has, within a few recent 
years, come into unwonted prominence 
elsewhere. Being extremely hardy 
and easily kept, the Kerry has long 
been recognized as essentially ‘‘the 
poor man’s cow.” An eminent English 
' authority says: ‘‘I know of no breed 
of cattle better suited for cottage cow- 
keepers than the Kerry. Well selected 
Kerry cows produce more milk and 
butter for the grass and hay they con- 
sume than those of any other breed.” They are especially adapted 
for grazing in the lanes, and will keep in good condition where 
a Shorthorn would starve.” They are worth no more for beef 
than the Jerseys, but the milk yield is surprising, in view of 
the size of the animal, and the small amount of food required for 
its support. A fair average Kerry cow will give from twelve to 
fourteen quarts a day, and a herd was recently reported which, 
with more generous feeding, produced from sixteen to eighteen 
quarts per day each when in full flow. Others are reported as 
giving 4,300 pounds of milk a year. The milk is not as rich in but- 
ter fats as that of the Jersey, but will average from three and one- 
half to four per cent. As to color, the herd-book rules require 
that *‘ Kerry bulls must be pure black, with the exception of a few 
gray hairs about the organs of generation in animals of exceptional 
merit. Kerry cows and heifers must be pure black, but in animals 
of exceptional merit there may be white on the under line, and a 
few white hairs on the tail, the white on the under line not to 
extend beyond the fore-leg in front, nor in width beyond the line 
of the elbow.”’ Neither sex has much claim to symmetrical beauty 
of form, though all have many good individual points. The head 
is clean and fine, the eyes are prominent and bright, the often rather 
heavy horns are black, with white tips. The cow has a thin, fine 
throat and neck, rather sharp, narrow withers and back, thin tail, 
set on rather high, light hind quarters, full milk veins, large 
shapely udder, extending well forward, skin thick and mellow, 
and covered, in winter, with a coat of long thick hair. The legs 
of both sexes are fine and clean, with good feet. They are very 
active and agile, climbing the rugged declivities almost like goats. 
Having led a semi-wild life for generations, they have never 
acquired the gentle docility of the Jerseys, though they are not ill- 
tempered, as a rule, and respond very readily to kind treatment. 

Such is the one native bovine race of Ireland, which has so 
long shared the humble life of the Irish cottager, furnishing the 
milk and butter which constituted no inconsiderable part of his 
subsistence. Its own was picked up along the trodden byways or 
on the rugged hills and mountains. But there is an offshoot of the 
breed which is less hardy, but much more symmetrical and ‘‘ beefy” 
inform. This is the Dexter Kerry, which is doubtless the result of 
a cross upon the original race, though no history of its origin has 
been preserved. The Dexter is even more diminutive than the 
true Kerry, and the cows possess, to the full, the milking qualities 
of the original race. But the general form of the Dexter is more 
after the Shorthorn type—in fact, it has been justly remarked that 
in shape the Dexter is a miniature Shorthorn. The back is broad 
and level, the crops well filled, the hind quarters plump, and there 
is a general approach to the square form, which indicates good beef 
in the right place. The muzzle and entire head have a striking 
resemblance to the Shorthorn type (as will be seen by the excellent 
portrait in our frontispiece). 

The Dexters are mostly black, with white on the underline, 
though red is recognized as an allowable color, and the red Dexters 
are heavier than the black. Though scarcely as good “rustlers” 
as the original Kerries, the Dexters are extremely hardy. Mr. G. 
Mander Allender, of the Aylesbury Dairy Company, near London, 
tells of a herd of Dexter cows which he kept all winter in an open 
field. with no protection but the hedge, and which came out in 
April ‘‘the picture of health.” Two of the cows, which averaged 
600 pounds each, gave thirty-seven quarts—one seventeen and the 
other twenty—of milk a day, and their milk yield, in a little 
over thirteen days, was equal to their total weight. The beef. of 





well-fattened Dexter steers is of very fine quality, and a ‘ block- 
test” is reported, in which the weight of the dressed carcass was 
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nothing has hitherto been proved or observed to that effect. 








sixty-four and one-half per cent. of the live weight. The Kerry ig 
no longer the exclusive property of the Irish peasant and small 
dairyman. Its merits have at length come to be recognized by the 
wealthier classes in Ireland and England, and it has, within a few 
years, come rapidly into notice. The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and the Smithfield Club, have provided classes for it in 
their exhibitions, and a herdbook has been established for presery- 
ing the pedigrees and promoting pure breeding. 

No considerable importations of these cattle have ever 
been made to the United States, though a few may be found 
in the vicinity of New York. Though the various breeds of 
cattle which have already become established seem to fill about 
every want, there is no reason to doubt that the Kerrys, if once 
well known would have a place as the family cow for village and 
suburban residents. Pure-bred bulls and cows may be imported 
for breeding purposes, free of tariff duties, if duly registered in the 
Kerry and Dexter herdbook. 





HOT-WATER TREATMENT FOR FUNGUS DISEASES OF CEREALS. 
J. L. JENSEN, DENMARK. 
aie 

From various parts of Europe and Australia I have been asked 
whether my hot-water treatment for grain smut has also proved a 
remedy for rust. These correspondents have referred to a notice of 
such experiments in a recent number of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
As far as I remember, I have never spoken of the hot-water 
method in connection with rust. Indirectly, the method may act in 
that direction, because, when the treated grain has been preserved 
from four to eight days before sowing—in which case visible germ- 
ination should be prevented—it will sprout more rapidly, breaking 
through the ground from two to five days earlier than unprepared 
grain, the advance being dependent on the temperature of the soil. 
The resulting crop would, therefore, have a fairer chance to escape 
serious damage from rust than untreated grain sown under other- 
wise similar conditions. I do not think, however. that this would 
be of much practical consequence. If the grain were sown soon 
after being dipped there could be but little advance in development, 
and the prevention of rust by suclt advance would be near to zero. 

Rust.—It is, however, an open question whether the hot-water 
method, in other ways than more advanced development, renders 
the plants less liable to infection by rust. If so, the method would, 
of course, thereby be a remedy for this disease, but to my knowledge 
Rust 
in cereals is known to originate from other plants, the Barberries, 
Mahonias, and species of the Borage Family, the spores being car- 
ried by the wind to the grain plant. It is, perhaps, not absolutely 
impossible, however, that rust may also propagate directly from 
spores adhering to the seed, especially to the chaff of oats. But this 
is mere conjecture, and may not prove a reality. It is the killing 
of the spores on the grain used for seed that makes the hot-water 
treatment so effective against other fungus diseases. 

Smut and Bunt.—I can testify that dipping seed grain in warm 
water is an excellent means of preventing smut and bunt in cereals. 
Hot water is far preferable to sulphate of copper, because, practi- 
cally speaking, the moist heat not only completely prevents these 
diseases, but also augments the growth of the plant, while sulphate 
of copper injures the vitality of the gin. The rapid growth of 
treated grain renders the method very profitable, even in cases 
where there is no infection from smut. 

Effect of Climates.—In the climate of Denmark, five minutes’ 
dipping in warm water, performed in the way prescribed by the 
method, will completely, in the practical sense of the term, kill all 
the spores. The final temperature of the water for oats and wheat 
should be 129° F., for rye 127°, and for previously soaked barley 
123°. In hot and dry climates, however, ten to fifteen minutes of 
dipping would be required to arrive at the proper effect for oats and 
wheat, and probably for rye. The reason for this difference is, evi- 
dently, that in such climates the walls of the spores are thicker, or 
more compact, and, consequently, less penetrable to water, If such 
grain be soaked in cold water for some hours before treating it with 
hot water, even three minutes of dipping will destroy all smut. 
Prof. Kellerman, at the Kansas Experiment Station, has proved this 
for America, and experiments carried out by me with Kansas oats 
have corroborated his results. 

Cooling the Dipped Grain. —I think, however, that a mere 
sprinkling with cold water, say one gallon to four bushels of grain, 
administered: some hours before the dipping in warm water, will 
produce the same effect. In case of sprinkling with cold water, it 
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would, perhaps, be advisable to lower the temperature of the subse- 
quent hot water about one and one-half degrees Fahrenheit. For 
practical reasons, sprinkling would be preferable to soaking. Bar- 
ley could not be thus sprinkled, for even in Denmark it must be 
previously soaked in cold water, in order that the hot water may 
destroy the naked barley smut (Ustilago nuda Hordei), 

Improved Jensen Method.—I have changed my method in some 
particulars. The dipping in warm water lasts three minutes, with 
ten to twelve dippings during the first minute and a-half, and five to 
six dippings the rest of the time. After this operation the basket, 
with the hot grain, is placed for two minutes in a closed box. The 
cooling of the grain by cold water has been abandoned. The warm 
grain is simply spread on a floor, and immediately stirred for some 
minutes, in a thin layer, by means of a rake. I have good reasons 
to suppose that it will be favorable to the crop not to sow the grain 
earlier than four days after the dipping. In countries with a cool 
or cold spring, the preservation of the treated grain for such a time, 
or even longer, is not difficult, because proper stirring and shovel- 
ing will prevent visible germination, and I am inclined to think 
that, even in tropical countries, such a preservation of the dipped 
grain may be quite possible. 





MORE ABOUT COWPEAS. 
W. F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 

What I have heretofore said about cowpeas, in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, has brought me a host of inquiries from various 
sections. As there seems to be a great deal of interest in this crop, 
I have condensed here a number of these inquiries, and hope this 
answer will be satisfactory to all. 

I cannot say, positively, how far north the culture of the 
cowpea can be profitably extended. In the uplands of Northern 
Maryland, in a climate as cold, or colder than South Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, they do magnificently well, and Iam of the opinion that 
they may be used with profit as far north as Central Pennsylvania. 

When grown for the seed they are sown in drills, rather farther 
apart between the rows than the white beans are grown in New 
York, say three and one-half feet, for the vine growth is very large. 
When grown for hay and grain manure they are sown broadcast. 
If the land is light and poor sow two bushels per acre, on fresh 
plowed land, and harrow in. On strong land one bushel will be 
sufficient. 

The feeding value of the hay made from cowpea vines is greater 
than that of clover hay. They are hard to cure, and the best plan 
is to put them in tall narrow cocks made around stakes stuck in 
the ground, just as peanuts are cured in the South. Rain will not 
hurt them as much as it does clover, but they are better without it. 
The hay should be put in the mow while still tough, for if handled 
when dry the leaves are lost as badly as they are from dry clover 
hay. The time to cut them is as soon as well podded. 

I consider it much better to mow the crop, and plow only the 
stubble for wheat. They must be plowed under so late that it is 
difficult to get the seed bed in a sufficiently compact state for the 
wheat crop. Then, too, the crop of hay is worth more for cow feed 
than it is for manure, for it has been demonstrated that the capture 
and fixation of nitrogen as ‘nitrates in the soil is effected in the 
roots of leguminous plants. 

As to the fertilizers to be used, it depends largely upon the 
character of the soil. I have found that on the Piedmont red clays 
of Virginia and North Carolina that plaster (sulphate of lime) will 
release the potash in these soils and give it to me more cheaply 
than a direct application of potash salts. On the coast, in soils 
deficient in potash, I would recommend, for wheat, 300 pounds 
acid phosphate, and 100 pounds of kainit per acre for the wheat 
crop. 

The seed is sold by ‘all the seedsmen in Southern cities, and 
by the leading dealers at the North, also. The price varies with the 
crop from one to three dollars per bushel. There are a number of 
varieties used. I have generally used the Black pea, and believe it 
to be as good as any. 

It must be remembered that the Southern field or cowpea is 
not a true pea, but a very tender bean of tropical origin, and it 
should never be sown until the ground is warm. Here, we sow 
from the first of May to,July 15th. In the latitude of Central Penn- 
sylvania June is early enough. The great advantage of the cow- 
pea lies in the fact that it can be grown on soils that will not grow 
clover at all, and can be used when clover has failed, so as to quickly 
give a preparation for wheat. The hay, when well cured, is the 


‘best food, in the shape of hay, I ever used for milch cows, and it 





makes the best of ensilage. Cut and mixed with corn ensilage it 
makes, from its nitrogenous character, a complete ration, which 
corn ensilage does not. Of course cowpeas cannot take the place 
of clover, at the North, but in all the Southern Coast plains they 
not only take the place of clover, but are far more valuable than 
clover. Any one north of Maryland should try them in a small 
way and test their value in his soil and climate before going largely 
into their culture. 





THE HOP-PLANT LOUSE DOES NOT HIBERNATE IN THE GROUND. 


ess 

In the hop-growing regions of the far Northwest, all discoveries 
in reference to the life history of Phorodon Humuli, as the hop- 
plant louse is scientifically known, have great interest for the 
people engaged in the hop industry. A recent number of the 
Seattle, Washington, Post Intelligencer contained an item announc- 
ing that the stem-mother of the insect in question had been 
found in the earth at the roots of the hop plant. When speci- 
mens of the alleged stem-mother of the hop-plant louse were 
sent to Professor Riley, the Government Entomologist, they proved 
to be an underground form of another plant-louse belonging to the 
genus Tychea which has no close relation to the hop-plant louse, 
but belongs to an entirely different sub-family. All sorts of insects 
can be found at the roots, or near the base of the hop vine during 
the winter months, a fact which has often misled not only practical 
hop growers, but other investigators, and the ideas that have been 
promulgated in Washington are but repetitions of those that pre- 
vailed farther east, and in Europe prior to the exact observa- 
tions and discoveries by which Professor Riley has given us the 
true winter history of the insect. Only the most careful and com- 
petent study of the insects found in the ground will prevent the 
investigators from falling into the earlier blunders made in Amer- 
ica, and other parts of the world. The winter egg occurs only 
upon plum, and it is upon this plant that the stem-mother will be 
found in the spring, and spraying the plum trees shortly after the 
foliage puts out, is, without doubt, by far the best preventive 
measure which we have. 





PROFIT IN HOME-RAISED GRAIN. 
G. JOHNS, OHIO. 
<nelitjileas 

There is much ‘discussion in regard to the raising on the dairy 
farm of the grain that the dairy needs, and thus becoming inde- 
pendent of the grain dealer. The cow, to do her best, must have a 
certain amount of nitrogenous food, or the ratién will not continue 
to have its proper sustaining power, the cow dropping off in milk, 
and taking on fat. There is no failure as a rule, to supply the cow 
with needed forage, which is on the side of the starchy elements. 
The want is in the protein, which is the costly part of the ration, 
and supposed to exhaust the soil the most. 

Some economists say that what is raised on the farm is worth 
just what it sells for, hence it is as cheap to buy, as to produce! 
The real question is, shall the farmer depend upon his dairy to pro- 
duce the total supplies of the farm, or shall he put some labor into 
crops and supply the needed protein? Just now the great demand 
for nitrogenous foods has greatly increased their cost. It is a mat- 
ter of doubt, if, at twenty-four dollars per ton, they return any 
profit to the dairyman. The growing of oats and peas is now being 
advocated, by many, as the better way. Oats, alone, are not an 
ideal milk-producing food, and, unless peas are the coming crop, 
the problem is far from being solved. 

Whether it is wise for the farmer to expect to realize a double 
value, feed and manure, from purchased grain is a question that 
each farmer must decide for himself. That it will pay to raise oats 
and put the money into cheaper bran is a question. The writer did 
so last winter, and he thinks with a profit. Employment was 
thus given to the farm help in summer. The oats purchased three 
tons of middlings for each two tons of oats, and, pound for pound, 
they proved a better grain to produce winter milk. The oat straw 
made good feed and bedding for the cows. 

If peas have the value that is accorded to them they must pay 
to raise for cow feed. The statement is now made from high 
authority, than an acre of peas, yielding one ton, has a feeding 
value of 5,500 pounds of best bran. This is a most important thing 
to know, and act upon, as it puts the milkman on ground independ- 
ent of the grain dealer, and enables him to produce a large amount 
of protein ona small area. It may be possible for the farmer to 
devote this land to some better paying crop and use the yield to 
buy the protein that is needed. At present prices three tons of bran 
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are worth sixty dollars. Potatoes being worth thirty cents, it would 
require 200 bushels of them to buy the feeding value of thirty-five 
bushels of peas. The cost to cultivate the peas would be small. 
The cost to harvest them would not be greatly different from the 
potatoes. To grow wheat to buy protein with would be a loss, and 
to sell the 100 bushels of corn on the acre is in the same Jine. So 
this brings us back to the first question, shall we raise the protein 
and thus give a proper rotation to crops and a certain amount 
of farm employment? In my opinion dairy farmers are benefited 
by raising all the grain they can, and they thus save all ora part 
of the money otherwise paid out. 


ROAD DRAINAGE. 
JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
i 

The one thing necessary to a good road—earth, gravel, mac- 
adam, or paved—is thorough drainage of the foundation. Money 
has been misapplied in road-making because of neglect of thorough 
drainage, even when the money has been used to build roads of a 
material that should give them a permanent character. On the 
Western prairies, where the natural drainage is poor, undrained 
gravel roads have suddenly become mud roads when put to the 
severe test of a long rainy spell in winter and early spring. Not the 
least unfortunate result of this has been a prejudice against gravel 
roads in particular, and a scarcely less pronounced distrust of per- 
manent roads in general. Lack of drainage was the real cause 
of the failure. 

Whether the road is to be of earth, gravel, or macadam, the 
earth roadbed should be graded, crowning it twelve to four- 
teen feet wide, and twelve to eighteen inches higher in the middle 
than at the edges. Along each edge should be cut a shallow ditch. 
This is a correct general statement, which, of course, should be 
modified to suit peculiar circumstances. Thus, in a very hilly coun- 
try, especially if the soil washes easily, the ditches should not be 
cut at the sides, as they are not necessary, and will become serious 
gullies. In a hilly country it is not necessary to crown the road- 
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bed so high, but the crowning must always be sufficient to insure | 


ready surface drainage. Twelve to fourteen feet in width is suffi- 
cient. Making the road wider has been found a needless expense. 

With those soils and subsoils specially well adapted to drainage, 
crowning the roadbed and cutting the ditches at the sides will 
secure the necessary drainage; but where the soil and subsoil are 
not favorable to drainage, additional measures must be taken. In 
the country in which I reside, a gravel road has been made for 
twenty miles, near the Mississippi river bluffs. This road is on a 
soil and a subsoil decidedly gravelly, giving splendid drainage. This 
gravel road is now eighteen years old, and has proved satisfactory. 
The only means taken to secure drainage was to crown the roadbed 
a little in low places. To make a gravel road in this way over the 
greater part of the same country would be a waste of money, for in 
most places the soil is a black prairie loam, and the subsoil a 
tenacious clay. 

It has been found quite satisfactery in most localities, having a 
black surface soil and clay subsoil, to lay a drain of tile along each 
side, near the edge of the roadbed. This has been found a better 


location than near the middle of the roadway. The office of thetile | 


is to carry off water brought up from below rather than water sink- 
ing in from above. In some localities it is necessary to use three 
drains—one line of tile beneath the center of the roadway, and one 
under each ditch at the side. It seems unnatural to put the tile 
under the side ditches, but this location has been proved best. 
When the roadbed is to be graveled or macadamized, the 
crowning earth foundation should be nicely smoothed and then 
rolled until quite solid. It is well, also, in this case to put the clay 
subsoil from the ditches on to the surface. When rolled, it makes 
a hard, smooth surface, almost impervious to water, and over which 
will flow, off to the ditches at the sides, the rainwater that may 
sink through the gravel or macadam. When the surface is to be of 
earth only, the clay subsoil should be kept underneath, and the 
natural soil be placed on top. The surface soil will usually afford 
much better drainage than the subsoils, and make a better road 


surface. 
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Damage to Valuable Documents. — Some time ago, Professor 
Riley, Government Entomologist, was called upon to investigate 
the damage done to various valuable documents in the file room of 
the Treasury Department at Washington, with a view of recom- 
mending some preventive or remedial measures. An inspection 
showed that the injury was done by the Croton bug, (Periplaneta 





americana). The books attacked had been recently bound, and the. 
roaches were attracted by the presence of the fresh paste, of which 
they are extremely fond. Professor Riley recommended the use of 
poisoned paste, and the free use of California buhach in the file 
room thereafter. The recommendation has proved entirely satis- 
factory, and no further trouble has been experienced. 
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THE HOT WEATHER CHEESE. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
—<>— 


July seems to be a month of worry and trouble for the average 
cheese maker. Work as he will, order as he may, the cheese are 
all the time going wrong, until the maker is ready to charge sea- 
son and patron alike for shortcomings. These difficulties may be 
overcome, and July cheese take equal place with the cheese of any 
other month. At the present time, a cheese made July 9, 1891, 
is being consumed in the writer’s family. For texture, quality, 
fine flavor, and buttery content, it is the finest cheese that it was 
ever my good fortune to enjoy. It was made of whole milk, by 
the ordinary Cheddar method, but instead of using three ounces of 
rennet extract to 1,000 pounds of milk, nine ounces of extract were 
used. This excess of rennet did not cure the cheese any faster than 
two and three ounces did other experimental cheese made at inter- 
vals during the summer of 1891. In all, 175 cheese were made 
between July 9th and September 10th from milk divided into three 
lots, and coagulated with three, six, and nine ounces of rennet 
extract to 1,000 pounds of milk. The cheese were put on ranges in 
an ordinary curing room where the temperature reached 85° F. on 
several occasions. 

All these cheese cured uniformly, though the cheese with the 
excess of rennet has the finest flavor. What cures cheese? The 
old idea was that rennet, being a digestive agent, the curing of’ 
cheese was a digestive process, and hence, that the maker could 
hasten or retard the curing by the amount of rennet used in coag-- 
ulating the milk. But in these experiments the curing was 
uniform. Rennet contains the milk-digesting ferment of the calf. 
It is a chemical ferment, or enzyme, and differs from the plant 
ferments or bacteria, in not reproducing itself. It is made by the 
stomach cells. Cheese is cured by plant ferments, or bacteria, 
which increase like yeast. More than 100 cheese were made from 
the divided milk of a vat, and the results of the excess of rennet in 
hot weather were always on the favorable side. 

These experiments in cheese making have been carried on for: 
two years, under the personal charge of Prof. J. W. Robinson. of 
Ottawa, Canada, Dairy Commissioner of the Dominion. The Pro- 
fessor believes that rennet digests the milk into curd: that the 
curing of the curd into cheese is the work of bacteria which are 
influenced by moisture and heat; that the curing of cheese is due 
to these ferment germs, and that the cheese maker needs to become 
skillful along certain lines of knowledge that have to do with 
bacteria, quite as much as with rennet action. In the use of rennet 
of different amounts, the Professor found but little difference in 
the amount of cheese that could be made from 100 pounds of milk. 
With three ounces, 10.66 pounds of cheese were made; with six 
ounces, 10.67 pounds, and with nine ounces, 10.68 pounds. In a 
parallel test, the milk was divided into three batches, and two 
ounces of rennet to 1,000 pounds were used in all three vats, and 
the yield to the 100 pounds of milk was: 10.50, 10.50, 10.62 pounds, 
respectively, as an increase of rennet hastens the formation of 
curd, The Professor thinks that in hot weather more rennet will 
be used to make the curd before an excess of acid is formed. The 
rennet action upon curd and cheese curing is a matter that opens. 
up a wide field for investigation and experiment. 

If curing cheese is the work of bacteria, rather than of rennet-- 
digestion, the most exacting cleanliness must be observed about 
factories, and all the apparatus connected with them. It is possible 
that much of the bad luck that is noticeable about some cheese 
factories is not the night work of the Brownies, but the maker's 
own negligence in allowing filth and slop to collect about the build- 
ing until the air is laden with the germs of those ferments which 
spoil cheese. 











Changing Stream Channels.—Natural water courses which cross 
the farm can be readily straightened by always making the new 
channel a little deeper and wider than the old one. Do not think 
the action of the water will enlarge a small channel, for nine times 
in ten disappointment will be the result. The changing of water 
courses of small streams is often of great value, increasing the till- 
able land and improving the appearance of the farm. 
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THE UNBEATEN EDGEMARK. 
E. C. POWELL, MASS. 
oe 

The unbeaten Edgemark, as he is known, is a wonderful young 
horse, perhaps not as great as Arion, Axtell, or Allerton, but well 
up in line with the famous horses of the present day. His record 
of 2:16 was obtained when he was four years old, which equaled 
the record for that age, then held by Manzanita, and made him the 
champion four-year-old stallion of the world, which title is now 
held by McKinney, 2:12}. It was nearly three years ago that Col. 
H. 8. Russell, proprietor of Home Farm, Milton, Mass., started out 
in search of a trotting stallion. He went to California to look at 
Ansel, record 2:20, and other of Senator Stanford’s horses. None 
of them suited him, so he came home and paid a visit to Kentucky 
where he heard of an invincible three-year-old that had started in 
a number of races and won them all. Col. Russell saw him and 


EDGEMARK, THE FAMOUS 


lixed him so well that the colt became his property for something 
less than $15,000. Edgemark had a record of 2:83 as a two-year- 
old. When three he stafted six times, five times in races with other 
horses and once against time. He made a mark of 2:23%in a race 
avainst seven others including Quartermaster, 35:214, who was 
described in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for April of this vear. 
\t Lexington, Ky., on Nov. 9, 1888, he made his three-year-old mark 
of 2:21. He passed a season in the stud in 1889 and was then taken 
to Kentucky to beat the 2:19% of Repetition, the four-year-old stal- 
lion reeord at that time. He accomplished the feat with the great- 
est ease, going the mile in 2:16. Hc has not started since then, but 
has done noble service in the stud. 

The type of horse, of which Edgemark is a magnificent repre- 
sentation, is one which all breeders of speed horses should study 
and secure. Of good size, fine conformation, strong build, hand- 
some outline, splendid action, speed and general excellence, Edge- 











mark is an almost perfect example. In breeding for this class of 
horses, if one does not get a fast horse, he will still have a fine 
driver or a horse able to earn his oats at almost any kind of work. 

Edgemark is a beautiful bay, with black points, and stands fif- 
teen hands and three inches high. He is very strongly muscled, 
and has the best of limbs, strong pasterns, clean hocks and good 
feet. His neck is of good length, and well set on a magnificent 
nair of shoulders. His head is clean cut, medium in size, and with 
a bright, intelligent and courageous pair of eyes. He has large 
chest room, and in his whole make-up it would be difficult to find 
a weak or faulty spot. His pedigree is fully as strong as his anat- 
omy and in him is a judicious blending of the Hambletonian, Clay 
and thoroughbred strains. The thoroughbred is so plastic and so 
sandwiched between the other two that even the strongest advo- 
cate of pure trotting crosses can hardly object to this rare combina- 
tion. The sire of this grand young horse is Victor Bismarck, 326, 





FOUR-YEAR-OLD STALLION. 


who is the sire of nineteen trotters with records better than 2:30, 
three of them better than 2:20 and two pacers better than 2:25, 
which is the standard forthem. That the get of Victor Bismarck are 
successful sires is shown by Melrose, who is the sire of six trotters 
in the list, one of them being the game chestnut gelding T. T. S., 
2:194 that has trotted thirty-eight heats in 2:30 or better. The sire 
of Victor Bismarck is Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, to whom nearly one 
thousand 2:30 trotters trace directly, and his dam is Hattie Wood, 
also the dam of Gazelle, 2:21, Idol, 44, and Louis Napoleon, 207, 
who is the sire of Jerome Eddy, 2:164 and thirteen others. Hattie 
Wood is by Harry Clay, 45, and he by Cassius M. Clay, Jr., 20 
(Neaves’). On the dam’s side Edgemark is also well bred, tracing 
back four generations and more. His dam is Edgewater Belle by 
Edgewater who is by Curtis’s Hambletonian, 539, and he by Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian. The dam of Edgewater is a daughter of 
Kavanaugh’s Gray Eagle. The dam of Edgewater Belle is Easter 


ee 
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by American Clay by Cassius M. Clay, Jr., 22 (Strader’s). Edge- 
mark has no colts that have been trained, although some will be 
this season. He hasa number of yearlings and two-year-olds that 
have inherited his shape, size, color and speed. I saw a yearling 
by him recently that resembles him greatly, and is very promising. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF BEE CULTURE. 
PROF. A. J. COOK, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
<ciilltgeee 

It is doubtful if any manual labor pursuit can show as rapid and 
substantial progress for the last fifty years as can bee-keeping. The 
whole business, methods, manipulation, and entire care and man- 
agement of bees, have been totally revolutionized. Fifty years ago 
the old box hive, or ‘‘straw skep,” or ‘‘ bee gum,” or very likely the 
old salt barrel, served for hives. Comb honey was produced in the 
body of the hive, or, possibly, in large boxes on top of the hive, 
and was generally a combination of honey, bee bread and, possibly, 
young bees. Then all liquid honey was strained, and was an extract 
of the above. Then there were no bee books worthy of the name, 
for Langstroth and Quinby had not yet taken their pens to record 
the marvels of the hive, and the improved methods of honey pro- 
duction. Then the only literature was Huber and other foreign 
works, which were very rare in American libraries. Even the agri- 
cultural press was almost silent on this subject. The whole business 
was so rudely carried on, and so restricted in its limits, that the 
most enterprising editor could not get information that would be 
helpful to his readers. Then the words, movable frame hives, sec- 
tions, honey extractors, comb foundation, supers, not to speak of 
queen cages, bee escapes, smokers, etc., were entirely unknown. 

The Movable Frame Hive.—The movable frame hive, the inven- 
tion of the scholarly Langstroth, is not yet forty years old. This 
at once revealed the marvels of the bee world to every observ- 
ing bee-keeper. He no longer worked in the dark ; he could look 
in upon the entire economy of the hive, and knew the needs and 
conditions of his bees as truly as the farmer could know of the 
thrift or unthrift of his horses or cattle. Of course this meant rev- 
olution, and bee-keeping at once changed from a happy-go-lucky 
pursuit to one that was largely under the control of the bee-keeper. 
Soon the excellent books, ‘‘ Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping” and 
“‘ Langstroth on the Honey Bee,” came to explain the new and bet- 
ter methods. The first gave, in plain, simple style, the methods of 
one of the most practical and successful bee-keepers that America 
ever produced. The other was a veritable classic. It gave, in the 
most elegant diction, not only the marvels connected with the nat- 
ural history of the bee, but pointed out the path, through a study of 
the bee’s habits and history, to a better and more successful system 
of bee management. Thus the revolution in bee-keeping methods 
was quick to spread, and soon every State, and very many counties, 
had bee-keepers, who not only knew but practiced the best that was 
taught in this fascinating field of work. About twenty years ago 
our first bee associations were formed. To-day we have hundreds 
of these organizations, even single States having well nigh a score. 
The National Association is very vigorous and influential. 

The Honey Extractor.—About twenty-five years ago Germany 
gave us the suggestion of the honey extractor. The inventive genius 
of Americans had no sooner secured the idea than they hastened to 


change the rude instrument into the perfect machines in use to-day. ’ 


These give us the beautiful extracted honey, which is just as excel- 
lent, perhaps more wholesome and digestible than is even the 
immaculate comb honey. By this means we have nearly twice as 
much honey as we can secure in the comb, and the increase tends 
greatly to lessen the prices of this incomparable sweet. Thus we 
have another revolution which cheapens honey, and at the same 
time takes away none of its excellence. The extractor also prevents 
swarming, one of the things that the bee-keeper desires to control, 
but knows no sure way except by use of this valuable machine. 


Comb Foundation and Other Improvements.—Soon after the 
invention of the extractor, Germany again came to the front with 
comb foundation. This article was so improved in America that it 
became hardly second to the extractor as a valuable adjunct in the 
bee yard. With this we get only worker combs, which are straight 
and true, and secure a much larger and finer product from our 
apiaries. Even before these last improvements the smaller sections 
became favorites, and before the foundation was in full use we 
also had the White Poplar sections, which hold a pound of comb 
honey, all so white, so neat, and so clean, that.to show them is to 
sell them. Thus, though the honey product is increased from thou- 





| and is mentally very wide-awake. 


sands to millions of pounds, the markets are not overstocked. 


People admired and desired honey before; now they regard it as. 
one of the most attractive luxuries of the table. To-day we have 
our queen excluders, so that no bee bread is stored and no breeding 
done where we secure our comb honey. To these have been added 
the bee escape, bee tent, and smoker, so that we can manipulate our 
bees as safely and as easily as we can manage the most docile horse. 
Breeding.—The science which has ever kept the lead of practice 
in bee culture has discovered that the laws of breeding hold just as 
truly among bees as among our higher animals, that there is quality 
among bees, and that by selection we may greatly improve our 
honey bees. Thus queen rearing, a thing entirely unthought of 
fifty years ago, is now an industry in itself, and bees are bred with 
all the care and success that waits on the best breeders of horses or 
cattle. More than this, these queens are shipped around the world. 
Men have studied out the requirements, so that now we have cages 
and food that make it safe to send bees to Australia and Japan. . 
Wintering and Diseases.—Twenty-five years ago the matter of 
wintering bees was a sore puzzle. Thousands of colonies were often 
lost in a single winter, but now, thanks to hard study and thought, 
we have almost no dread of winter. Again the deadly microbe 
attacked the bees. This is a sort of cholera that is terribly conta- 
gious and as terribly fatal. Yet our bee-keepers have studied out 
the nature of this malady, and to-day we know how to stay this 
“foul” brood, which is one of the most virulent of maladies. 


One Barrier to Certain Success.—There is just one serious 
impediment in the way of perfect success in bee-keeping. As yet, 
we do not know how to secure honey when the flowers do not 
secrete nectar. For the past few years the honey seasons have been 
very poor, and in most sections of the country the honey crop has 
been very disappointing. Whether the keen eyes of science or prac- 
tice, or both, will ever discover a way to remove this one remaining 
barrier to certain success remains to be seen. 

Bees and Fertilization of Flowers.—One aspect of bee-keeping 
in which the farmer and fruit grower may well take a deep interest 
is the necessity of bees in the work of fertilization of the flowers of 
most of our fruits. We positively know to-day that bees not only 
give us honey, but, in gathering the nectar from the flowers, they 
perform a most valuable service, without which a full, or even 
profitable, fruitage cannot be expected or hoped for. Thus the 
importance of bee-keeping becomes greatly augmented. We see 
that Nature is a grand whole, that each part is in some way 
related to every other part, so that failure in one line often means 
general failure. We have in apiculture a fine illustration of this 
truth. Agriculture, the hope of our country, can only attain the 
highest development through the success of apiculture. As the 
bees must have the flowers, so the flowers must have the bees. 


Science and Art in Bee-Keeping.—Bee-keeping combines science 
cad art as do few manual-labor pursuits. The progressive bee- 
keeper must understand the natural history of bees, and, therefore, 
he must be a student and a thinker. He must use constantly his 
best mental faculties as well as brawn. Thought and study, when 
combined with physical effort, bring real satisfaction and insure 
enthusiasm. Thus the bee-keeper is a student and an enthusiast, 
He is prepared to lay hold of 
new and better methods, which are sure to be suggested to the man 
who is mentally alert, to see all there is in and about his business 
that will help him to a higher position. This explains the fact that 
hardly a year goes by without some new method or device which is 
fairly revolutionary in its influence on bee-keeping practice. 





THE USE OF EDIBLE OILS. 
HENRY STEWART. 
<a 

The cultivation of various plants for the production of oils to be 
used as food has been a leading industry from time immemorial. No 
history carries us back to the time when the olive was first used for 
its oil, and the importance of this culture is indicated by the numer- 
ous references to the olive as a symbol of agricultural wealth, not 
inferior to the milk and honey with which “the land of promise” 
was said to flow. But of late years this ancient industry has been 
almost demolished by the introduction of new processes, by which 
other oils are substituted for the older kinds, and the ancient groves, 
which gave wealth to the owners during uncounted generations are 
now cut up for fuel. And many other sources of materials for the 
manufacture of edible oils are being driven from their position by 
the same competition of the cheaper and equally suitable oil of cot- 
ton seed. But a few vegetable oils possess such desirable qualities 
for technical purposes that they are maintaining their position, and 
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a few are even increasing in demand for special purposes. One of 
these is the oil of the sunflower, which is used not only for food, and 
the preparation of it in several ways, but in several important 
industries in which it has superseded all other oils. Its bland 
quality and its freedom from injurious acids render it desirable in 
the lubrication of fine machinery, as for clocks and watches, and 
also for the uses of the artist as a medium for his colors. Other 
uses are being found for it, which cannot be filled by any other kind. 

The plant itself, too, has other valuable uses. The stalks make 
serviceable fuel, and are cheaper than wood where the plant is most 
easily grown, as on the broad plains of Europe, Asia, and in our 
Western States. The leaves are good fodder for cows. The cake left 
from the oil press isan excellent fattening food for beeves and milch 
cows, and the seeds are a better food than any other grain, being 
worth, for feeding, $1.60 per 100 pounds, against $1.11 for corn, and 
having a better nutritive ratio than any otker oily seeds. The seed 
contains thirteen per cent. of protein and twenty-four per cent. of 
fat of irreproachable character for feeding, and its nutritive ratio 
is seven and two-tenths of carbonaceous matter to one of protein, 
and thus is a better balanced food than other oil cake. The cake is 
worth $1.93 per 100 pounds, which is more than the value cf linseed 
cake, and contains twenty-seven per cent. of protein and eight per 
cent. of oil. The ash- 
es of the whole plant 
have thirty-five per 
cent. of potash, which 
is equal to one and 
nine-tenths per cent. 
of the dry stalks. 
This fact is the key to 
its culture, for which, . 
soil that is rich in this 
element is indispensa- 
ble for its continued 
growth. But, as the 
vroad open plains, 
over which the an- 
nual fires have swept 
for centuries, are es- 
pecially rich in pot- 
ash, the plant is there 
grown in the greatest 
luxuriance. An aver- 
age yield is twenty- 
five bushels of seed 
per acre, and, at the 
common price of one 
dollar per bushel, this 
is quite profitable, 
considering the value 
of its leaves and 
stalks. There are two 
varieties of this plant, 
the mammoth and 
thesmall-seeded kind ; 
the latter, being the 
richer in oil, is mostly 
cultivated for this purpose. The large-seeded kind is used for feed- 
ing, and also for eating as a luxury, much as the peanut is with us. 
The plant has been cultivated as a farm crop only since 1845, when it 
was first grown in Southern Russia. Now the industry has spread 
all over the Southern Provinces of that great Empire, and is contin- 
ually spreading, It isa high tribute to pay to the oil to say that it 
is superior to our cotton-seed oil, knowing that this has displaced 
the best brands of the fine olive oils of Spain and Italy. As the 
plant succeeds to perfection in the Western Prairie States, where 
sheep may be kept with the most profit, and as the leaves and the 
whole heads are eaten by these and other animals, and as the 
cheap-fuel question is an important one in. those States, this crop 
deserves especial attention by the Western farmers. 

The mode of culture is the simplest. The seeds are planted pre- 
cisely as those of corn, and the land is simply cultivated so as to be 
kept mellow and free from weeds. The harvest is in no way exacting 
as to time, as the heads droop and are protected from the rain, and the 
seeds are firmly held and do not drop out from the heads. The 
heads may be gathered and the stalks left in the fields, to be taken 
up at convenience for use as fuel. It is also possible, and even 
desirable, to seed the land with clover at the last cultivation of the 
crop, and make it a member of a larger rotation, to be followed by 








THE MALE PINNATE GROUSE. 





the clover, which affords either hay or pasture, or both, and then a 
rich contribution of plant food to the land. The plant thrives well 
in the South, and on the common micaceous soils, which glisten in 
the sunlight by the innumerable scales of mica, and are also full of 
feldspar—another potash mineral. Each stalk will bear several 
heads, full of seeds, and a yield of fully sixty bushels of seed to the 
acre may be counted upon under favorable conditions, 





THE PRAIRIE HEN. 
H. S. BABCOCK. 
wiles 

Among our native wild birds, there are a few that seem worthy 
of domestication, as they possess economic qualities that are of 
value. Among these there is none that seems more worthy of a 
systematic attempt at domestication than the pinnated grouse, or 
prairie hen (the male of which is herewith illustrated). Its general 
color is yellowish-red, with black markings. It has a short and 
rounded tail. The male has two remarkable characteristics: the 
neck-tufts, composed of long, narrow feathers, sometimes measuring 
five inches in length, and the pouches of wrinkled skin along the 
neck for two-thirds of its full extent, which are capable of inflation, 
and, when filled with air, resemble quite closely medium-sized 
oranges. This resem- 
blance to oranges ex- 
tends not only to size, 
but to the color and 
peculiar surface of the 
fruit. In the winter 
the birds congregate 
in large flocks. In 
summer these flocks 
break up into smaller 
bodies, dispersed, 
probably, for the bet- 
ter performance of the 
operations of hatch- 
ing and rearing the 
young. As the breed- 
ing season approach- 
es, the males strut 
about like turkey 
cocks, dropping their 
wings to the ground, 
erecting the feathers 
on their necks and 
inflating their orange- 
like pouches. At this 
season, many meet in 
certain places in the 
western part of our 
country, about day- 
break usually, and 
engage in their dis- 
plays to attract the 
females, ending in 
severe battles. When 
the sun is up, the con- 
querors and conquered retire from the field. The pinnated grouse 
was once common in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as well as on 
the prairies of the West, but, like the Indian, it has disappeared 
before the advancing wave of civilization. Its food is not dissimi- 
lar to that of domesticated poultry, or what our domesticated 
poultry would obtain, if compelled to shift for themselves. It 
feeds upon seeds, berries, buds of trees and bushes, insects, and the 
like. The flesh of this bird is good, and in the parts of the country 
where it is rare, is highly prized. 

Could it be domesticated—and it is by no means impossible that 
it could—there would be added to the feathered stock about the 
farmyard a fowl with excellent flesh, a new figure to please the 
eye, and probably a fairly-good layer. It now lays quite as well as 
the original bird from which domesticated fowls are supposed to be 
descended, and, under domestication, its laying powers might be 
equally increased. In its wild state it shows more or less variation, 
and as variation is increased under domestication, if it were 
domesticated its size might be enlarged, its color and markings 
more or less changed, its figure modified and its prolificacy 
augmented. In this way its economic properties might be greatly 
improved, and it might be found to be fully as useful and profitable 
as the fowls that now supply our table with delicate flesh and eggs. 
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RUSTIC WORK. 
JOHN DE WOLF, SUPERINTENDENT PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
oe 
When appropriately located and properly constructed, rustic 
work finds a fitting and suitable place in many gardens and parks. 
Near fine buildings ‘and in trimly kept grounds it is out of place; 





FIG. 1. COVERED GARDEN GATE. 


here architectural structures are better. Most of us, however, 
have not this objection to urge in favor of our own places, but have 
situations where something of a rustic character is admissible. 
Especially when there are children visitors, or boarders to amuse 
or entertain, is it desirable. A well placed and constructed rustic 
shelter or arbor will often be as much occupied during hot weather 
as any room in the house, and be a great relief to the housekeeper. 
The best designs cannot be arbitrarily decided, but should be sug- 
gested by conditions and situations. It is doubtful if any structure, 
besides the house, is often desirable in small grounds. A little sum- 
merhouse is nearly useless; a large one takes room and makes the 
place seem small. 

A covered garden gate, as seen in Fig. 1, with seats at the sides. 
serves a good purpose, and is easily modified to suit other places. 
As rustic structures are only occupied in warm weather, it is a mis- 
take to have the sides-closely built, or so covered with vines as to 
prevent the circulation of air, and make a harbor for insects. 
Sometimes, in exposed places, it is well to inclose some of the sides 
against high winds, but in sheltered spots the upper parts are best 
left open, as in Fig. 2, a garden house with a straw-thatched roof. 
When much occupied a good board or cement floor is best. It is 
well to pay especial attention to the proportions and outline of the 
roofs, the most conspicuous thing about them, and have them steep 
enough to shed rain easily. Roofs should be of generous propor- 
tions, with eaves projecting far enough to afford ample protection 
against sun and showers, or there will be little comfort under them. 








FIG. 3. 


RUSTIC SEAT. 


Guard against having the eaves so low as to obstruct the view 
while standing inside. A similar design was carried out on an 
exposed hilltop, with great satisfaction to the owners. The trunks 
of eight straight oak trees, about ten inches in diameter at the base, 
and somewhat smaller at the ton, were saved when the woods were 
thinned out on the side of the hill, and form the supports for floor 
and an eight-sided roof of shingles. Six feet from the ground a 
board floor was built in, and the whole structure braced from the 
center, and steadied by a wall of heavy stones built about the 
uprights as high as the floor. A flight of steps, Yalustrade and 








trailing, made from the branches of the trees, completed it, and it 
was furnished with seats, fixed and movable, and a table. At this 
height the view is unobstructed, while the stone ballast prevents 
unpleasant vibrations. 

The combination of weather-worn stonerand bark-covered wood 
is a pleasing one. Fig. 3 suggests one that is greatly admired, 
Instead of four wooden supports, the back is built of stone, with 
the ends carried up in rough piers, with stones between arranged 
like an inverted arch. The piers support the ends of a straw roof 
with a longer slope than the part in front. Fig. 4 represents an 
idea that has been carried out in the garden at Lake Mohonk. 
The unsightly stumps of trees, taken from the ground and piled 
together, form the foundation, while the root of a small cedar tree, 
turned upwards, makes the center pole. The whole, stumps and 
structure, are thickly entwined with a growth of the common 
hoary clematis, making an object of great beauty over an ugly 
frame. The use of vines on rustic work is most appropriate and 
fitting, but they are purposely omitted from the accompanying 
sketches in order to show the construction. Another example from 
the same locality is the umbrella, Fig. 5. A strong center pole sup- 
ports a frame of saplings, in general construction like an umbrella 
frame, on which is a straw thatch, making one of the most unique 
rustic structures possible. Another more easily constructed one is 
sometimes called a wigwam shelter. Three or four tree trunks are 
securely fastened together near their tops, with their butts spread 
apart, while at a height that will be above the heads of tall people 





2. GARDEN HOUSE WITH THATCHED ROOF. 


FIG. 
is nailed a cover of straight branches. This is suitable for a situ- 
ation difficult of access, where shade is wanted for hot and tired 
pedestrians for a short time only. 

» The illustration, Fig. 6, engraved from a photograph, repre- 
sents an arbor consisting of a roof-like lattice between living trees, 
made from red cedar. A long center pole was placed in an upright 
position on the ground; beneath the middle and the upper part 
make a center piece for the frame, as shown in the engraving, all of 
the pole below the frame being sawed off and removed after it was 
completed. Cleats are nailed on the trees, on which the main sup- 
ports of the frame rest, being nailed to them at one end only, which 
lows for a short motion that the trees have, in high winds. With- 
out this precaution, it would be broken and weakened by gales, 
although ordinary winds give good-sized tree trunks no perceptible 
motion. The frame, being strongly braced in every other direction, 
is perfectly secure when supported from below and covered with a 
hanging mantle of Woodbine or Virginia creeper, which ran up the 
tree trunks and covered the frame in the one that suggested the 
sketch. It will be hard to contrive a prettier arbor than the one on 
this plan. The grass grows under it freely, and movable seats are 
kept in the shadow. A grove of locust trees, crowded together, 
stood on the spot once. These were all cut out excepting the four 
standing in available positions. Variations of this idea could be 
made according to the position of the trees and the available mate- 


rial. Summer, between haying and fall work, is usually the time 
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‘rustic ‘houses must be built, but winter or early spring is the best 
time to make movable pieces under cover, seats, yates, tables, etc. 
When the woods are free from growing leaves is the time to see 
and select curved and twisted boughs to fit particular places, and 
skill in this often leads to success and is a great pleasure to one 
having a taste for it. Observatories can often be built about old 
trees to advantage. Well 
curbs and spring houses, 
bridges, boathouses and land- 
ing stages, trellises, arbors, 
pigeon houses, and shelters 
for other fancy poultry, are 
good subjects for rustic work, 
but a summerhouse with the 
upper part fitted for English 
sparrows will soon become so 
untidy as to unfit it for other 
use. Success with one attempt 
— at rustic work often induces 
people to continue their ef- 
forts too long and overdo it. 
Study the fitness of the object 
for the situation. Put noth- 
ing in unless of apparent use or comfort, and then think out a 
well-proportioned ornamental form. Make comfort beautiful. 

Do not place seats on an open lawn because they make a show ; 
no one wants to sit in the hot sun. Under the shade of a tree they 
are often better than the most elaborate structures. Make them 
comfortable, and to this end have the back of the seats a little 
lower than the front, of different heights and widths, with small 
ones for children. Use no paint or varnish, under any circum- 
stances. If the bark loosens, strip it off and let the bare wood take 
the color nature gives it. Do not nail on knots and curious pieces 
of wood. Let the construction show, and avoid excessive elabora- 
tion, else our friends will think we might have spent our money and 
efforts to better purpose than building mere ornament. 








FIG. 4. SUMMER HOUSE AT LAKE 
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STACKING HAY AND GRAIN. 

JOHN M. STAHL, 

—=>- 

A good stack must have a level foundation of poles, fence rails, 

or other material strong enough to keep the stack off the ground. 
The poles should be notched slightly,'to prevent rolling. I lay 
down three large rails, or poles, ten feet long, four feet apart. 
Across these are laid rails, or poles, ten feet long, eighteen inches 
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that if each course is laid square above the preceding course until 
the top is drawn in, the stack will be spread enough. 

The greatest secret of building a good stack is keeping the 
center high and full for grain, and well tramped for hay. The 
center will settle the most, as there is the greatest weight upon it ; 
hence, if the stack is kept level, or the center only a little the 
higher while building, when 
the stack has settled, the cen- 
ter will be the lower; the 
culms will slope in, not out, 
and the rain will be carried 
into the very heart of the 
stack, spoiling it froin top to 
bottom. The stacker should 
not go near the edge, but do 
all the tramping in the mid- 
dle. Should the edge spread 
or slip out, put stout props — 
under the offending part, | 
drawing it up close under the 
stack, so that the slipping 
portions will be lifted up until they are level. 
settled, the props can be removed. 

To build a first-class stack, one must be careful how he lays 
the hay or grain in the outside courses. As sheaves are inclined in 
the shock, the butts are not square when they come to the stack. 
One must lay the sheaf in such position that the butt will conform 
to the inclination of the stack. Suppose, for example, that above 
the bulge a sheaf is so laid that the portion of its butt that projects 
farthest is uppermost, a pocket is thus formed to catch the rain and 
hold it until it slowly sinks into the stack, whereas, this pocket 
would not be formed were the sheaf turned upside down. The 
bunches of hay that make the outside courses, should be straight- 
ened out, for twisted wisps or bunches lying parallel with the 
surface of the stack will form pockets in which the rain will be 
collected and held. If the hay is straightened out, the surface of 
the stack will be smooth. When the stack is completed, it should 
be raked down, but only lightly. 

Many a stack, otherwise good. is spoiled by carelessness in top- 
ping. Fine, straight hay should be used for the top. Clover does 
not shed water well, and should never be placed on the top of a 
stack. As the last three or four loads are brought to the grain 
stack, the capsheaves should be laid aside to be used in topping ; 
they will fit closer and make a better top than other sheaves. It is 
well to retop haystacks when partially settled. Stakes driven into 
the stack are objec- 





RUSTIC UMBRELLA. 


FIG. 5. 


After the stack has 








apart. Across each 
end of these is laid a 
stout pole, or rail, 
and the foundation 
is completed for a 
sound stack. Fora 
twenty-foot rick, the 
foundation is made 
the same width, but 
twice as long. A 
grain stack should be 
started about ten 
feet wide, a haystack 
not more than nine 
feet wide. The stack 
will surely spread 
out as it settles—oats 
more than wheat, 
and hay more than 
oats. If the stack is 
started as wide as it 
should be when done, 
it will be too wide 
when completed. It 
should be built up FIG. 6. 
perpendicularly for the first three feet. When so built it will, of 
itself, bulge enough. If the stack is bulged from the start, it will 
spread out until it is bulged too much below. A good stack has 
bulged sides. As the stack is being built, the bulge should be made 
only about two-thirds as’ great as is desired when the stack is com- 
pleted. The stack will spread out somewhat as weight is put upon 
it, increasing the bulge. It will be yet further increased by the 
settling of the stack, which will shorten the height, but not the 
breadth, of the bulged part. Sometimes hay or oats are so slippery 





A LARGE RUSTIC ARBOR. 
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tionable keepers, as 
the rain is apt to fol- 
low them into the 
stack, and they flat- 
ten the top to receive 
rain. The best keep- 
ers are sticks, in 
pairs, connected by 
about two feet of 
binder twine, or oth- 
er stout cord, and 
hung over the top. 
The pieces forming 
each pair should be 
of about the same 
weight, else the top 
will be pulled to one 
side. If exposed to 
heavy winds, the top 
can be secured by 
long pieces of fence 
wire tied to stakes 
or to large stones 
which swing clear of 
the sides of the stack. More costly canvas or board covers are 
sometimes used to roof the stack. 

Keep the Chinch Bugs From the Cornfield—As the wheat and 
other small grain ripens, their sap dries, cutting off the food supply 
of the chinch bugs, which thereupon often migrate to the juicy 
stalks of the cornfield. This migration can be prevented by plow- 
ing a strip some rods wide between the small grain and the corn, 
as the chinch bugs arc loath to cross land devoid of vegetation. 
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GROWTH OF POTATOES. 
J. J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SIR J. B. LAWES’ EXPERIMENTS, 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 
—_— 


The Rothamsted experiments on the growth of potatoes for 
fifteen years (1876-1891) on the same ground, disclose some inter- 
esting facts regarding the effects of various fertilizers on this plant 
which, from an agriculturist’s point of view, may be regarded as a 
root crop. The following summary shows the manures and aver- 
age yearly produce of potatoes per acre through twelve years’ 
experiments. 














Description of Manure. a Small, ae. Manoel Byard 

Pounds. , Pounds. Pounds.| Pounds. | Per Ct. 
SUMED ccceccsessesckesseent & 3,752 560 140 | 4452 | 3.15 
Superphosphate ..............-- 7,280 630 308 | 8,218 | 3.66 
MEDETAL MANUNH. « ..'.0<5 555. =-.- 7.588 546 294 8428 | 3.45 
Ammonium salts...............- | 4,228 686 | 210 | 5,124 ° | 4.06 
PURO TPE OCR 5 5.5550 ssc nwsee cs os 1 4,998 588 294 | (5,880) | 4.93 
Minerals and ammonium salts) 13,314 812 938 | 15,064 | 6.26 
Minerals and nitrate of soda...) 13,146 7i4 1,036 14,896 | 7.00 


We see that the average produce during this period under the 
most exhausting treatment, that is, without any manure whatever, 
was 4,452 pounds per acre, nearly as much as the averege produce 
under ordinary cultivation in the United States, and about twc- 
thirds as much as in some important European countries. 

By superphosphate of lime alone the produce is raised from an 
average of 4,452 pounds to 8,218 pounds; and by a mineral manure 
containing, besides superphosphate, salts of potash, soda and mag- 
nesia, to 8,428 pounds, that is to very little more than by the super- 
phosphate alone. It is evident, therefore, that up to this amount 
of production, the character of the exhaustion, induced by the 
growth of the crop on this land, which was, agriculturally speak- 
ing, in a somewhat exhausted condition, was much more that of 
available phosphoric acid than of potash, or the other bases. In 
reference to this increase of potato tubers by mineral manures 
alone, it may be observed that the result is quite consistent with 
that obtained with root crops, having comparatively shallow root 
development; and in such cases the source of the nitrogen is chiefly 
the store of it in the surface soil. The beneficial effects of mineral 
manures, and especially of phosphates, are, indeed, observed gener- 
ally with ripened, as well as with succulent, crops, which are spring 
sown, and which have, with a short period of growth, compara- 
tively superficial rooting, and which rely, therefore, much on the 
stores of the surface soil. 

It is remarkable that there is much less increase of produce of 
potatoes by nitrogenous manures alone than by mineral manures 
alone. Thus, by ammonium salts alone there is an average produce 
of 5,124 pounds, or only 672 pounds more than without manure; 
and with nitrate of sodg alone there is an average of only 5,880 
pounds per acre. The Better result by nitrate of soda than by 
ammonium salts is doubtlesss due to the nitrogenous supply being 
more immediately available, and more rapidly distributed within 
the soil, and so inducing a more extended development of feeding 
root. These negative results, by the nitrogenous manures alone, 
confirm the conclusion that by the continuous growth of the crop 
on this land it was the available supply of mineral constituents 
within the root range of the plant, more than that of nitrogen, that 
became deficient. 

The amount of produce obtained by the mixture of both min- 


. ° * 
eral and nitrogenous manures are sufficient to show that, although 


the land is by no means specially adapted for potatoes, the results 
may be taken as normal and trustworthy; and as fairly indicating 
the characteristic manurial requirements of the crop; and the con- 
clusion is that, in an agriculturally exhausted soil, both mineral 
and nitrogenous manures are required to give full crops of tubers. 

With an annual application of sixteen tons of barnyard manure 
per acre, supplying about 200 pounds of nitrogen per acre per 
annum, there was an average produce of only 11,760 pounds; the 
addition of superphosphate of lime raised the produce to 12,540 
pounds. But by the further addition of nitrate of soda, supplying 
eighty-six pounds of nitrogen per acre per annum in a much more 
readily available condition than most of that in the barnyard 
manure, the average annual produce of tubers was raised to 16,904 
pounds, or by 3,860 pounds more. 

Comparing these results with those obtained by artificial 
manures alone, we find that barnyard manure, which, besides an 
abundance of mineral matters and a large amount of organic 
substance, rich in carbon, supplied annually about 200 pounds of 
nitrogen, gave considerable less produce than an artificial mixture 
of mineral manures and ammonium salts. or nitrate of soda, sup- 
plying only eighty-six pounds of nitrcgen per acre per annum. The 


fact is, that it is only the comparatively small proportion of the 
nitrogen of barnyard manure which is due to the liquid dejections 
of the animals, that is in a readily and rapidly available condition; 
while that due to the more or less digested matter passing in the. 
feeces, is more slowly available, and that in the litter remains g 
very long time inactive. Hence, the addition of nitrogen as nitrate 
of soda to the barnyard manure had a very marked effect. 

The last column in the table shows the average percentage of 
diseased tubers under each condition of manuring. It is seen that 
without manure, and with purely mineral manures, the proportion 
of diseased tubers is much less than where nitrogenous manures 
were applied; and again, that it was less where the nitrogenous 
ingredients were applied alone, than when in conjunction with 
mineral manures; and where, consequently, the luxuriance of 
growth, and the amounts of produce, were the greatest. The 
experiments further show that the potato disease, though largely 
dependent on season, developed much more in tubers grown by 
highly nitrogenous manures, and containing a juice rich in nitro- 
gen, than under ordinary conditions. It is also shown that a 
result of the disease is a destruction of starch, the formation of 
sugar, the loss of organic substance, and the growth of the fungus 
at the expense of the material of the tuber. 

RESULTS OF ROTHAMSTED POTATO EXPERIMENTS. — 1. The 
amount of disease was not enhanced by the continuous growth of 
potatoes on the same ground. 2. The disease was increased by 
fertilizers rich in available nitrogen. The disease changed 
much potato starch into sugar, and the fungus fed at the expense 
of the tuber. 4. The continuous growth of potatoes on the same 
land did not so much exhaust the available nitrogen as it did the 
supply of mineral constituents within the reach of the roots. 5. In 
a wornout soil, both mineral and nitrogenous fertilizers are required. 
to give full crops of potatoes. 


THE MELTING POINT OF BUTTER. 
A. L. WINTON, JR., CONNECTICUT BXPERIMENT STATION. 
—_— 

For years Danish butter has commanded a higher price in the 
English market than butter from Friesland, the leading dairy prov- 
ince of Holland, because it does not soften so easily in warm 
weather—a quality of greater importance in English manufactur- 
ing cities than delicacy of flavor. All attempts to ascertain the 
reason for this difference in the butter from the two countries were 
unsuccessful until 1888 when Prof. Adolf Mayer of Holland proved 
that it was due to the difference in feeding. In Denmark the 
cows are stall fed during the greater part of the year, on a ration 
of hay or straw with oil cake; while in Holland pasturage is the 
chief dependence. Mayer found that the melting point of the 
butter fat from a cow fed on hay and oil cake was eight to twelve 
degrees Fahrenheit higher than that from the same cow after she 
had been turned out to pasture. Further experiments showed that 
feeding with green fodder, whether from grasses or legumes, beets, 
and probably all fodders rich in sugars and other soluble car- 
bohydrates produced a much easier melting butter-fat containing 
a larger proportion of volatile fatty acids and olein, than feeding 
with hay, straw and ensilage. In other words, summer feeding, as 
‘usually practiced, makes easier melting butter than winter feeding, 
although the reverse state of affairs would be much more desirable. 

Recently Mayer has studied the effect of feeding cane sugar on 
the constitution and properties of the butter. He reasoned that if 
fodder rich in sugars make butter with a low melting point then 
sugar added toa ration ought to bring about the same result. A 
cow seven months in milk was allowed, during three feeding periods 
of ten days each, a ration consisting of seventy pounds of the resi- 
due from beet-sugar manufacture, eleven pounds of rye straw, and 
nine pounds of oil cake. During the second period she was given, 
in addition to this ration, four pounds of cane sugar. Examination 
of the butter-fat showed that the melting point, which during the 
first period was 92° F. was depressed during the second period, 
when sugar was fed, to 86°F. but rose again during the last period 
to 89° F. As was the case in previous experiments the easier melt- 
ing butter was richest in volatile fatty acids and olein. 


2 
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Sell Farm Stock Young.—Farm stock is often kept too long for 
profit. Sheep decline very rapidly after six years old, and are best 
sold at five. Cows may retain their usefulness until twelve. Cattle 
and sheep are sold for meat, but with horses it is different. A horse 
that has been a good and faithful servant for many years is often 
kept until he dies, which is better than selling him for a mere pit- 
tance, to be abused the remainder of his life. A good rule to follow 
is to dispose of farm stock at or previous to their prime of life. 
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SALTING SHEEP. 
J. S. WOODWARD. 
Acebdhe... 

Some modern theorists hold that salt is not only unnecessary, 
but positively injurious to all animals, not excluding man. They 
assert that the fact that salt is found in the blood and tissues of all 
animals, and that it exudes through the pores, is no evidence of its 
necessity to the animal, but simply shows that it has been taken 
with the food into the stomach, and so has passed into the various 
parts of the system, taking the perspiration as one of the means 
of exit. The intense craving of all animals for salt, and the fact 
that in the wild state animals travel many miles to obtain it, 
furnishes sufficient proof that it is necessary for their health, rather 
than that it is an accidental part of their food, and that the craving 
for it is wholly an acquired taste. That salt eaten in immoderate 
quantities, and! after long intervals, has been followed by bad 
results does not prove it harmful any more than the bad results 
following a too heavy feed of oats, after a prolonged fast, proves 
that oats are unwholesome. Both are good, but must be used 
properly. Certain it is, as has been proved by carefully made and 
often repeated experiments, that animals with a liberal supply of 
salt, judiciously given, do better than those deprived of its use. 
No animal has a greater craving for salt than sheep, and to no 





often that they don’t seem to care much about you; it is another 
instance proving that ‘familiarity breeds contempt.’” ‘‘ Why sir,” 
the farmer replied, ‘‘I have not once seen these sheep, even to salt 
them, in three months.” Upon closer inspection, it appeared that 
what he said was true. Had their owner seen them oftener, and 
given them more salt and care, they would have looked much 
better, and would not have been so wild. 

In contrast to this, when among the flocks in England, I was 
much struck with the tameness of the sheep, and the ease with 
which the shepherd caught any sheep of the flock. As a rule, the 
shepherd is with the flock, more or less, every day, and he never 
goes among them empty-handed; he either has salt, or something 
else of which they are fond. What sight can be more beautiful 
than to see the shepherd afield with the whole flock crowding 
about him, sleek and fat, willing to be petted that they may get a 
taste from his hand of the palatable salt. What a scene of content- 
ment and loveliness is depicted in the accompanying engraving, 
drawn from nature. The whole landscape is full of beauty; the 
sheep, round and smooth, nibbling the grass on which the salt has 
been dropped, and the boy with his pet ‘‘mamie” eating from the 
dish. It is difficult to tell which is the most contented and happy 
of the lot. To judge from the expression of the boy’s face and 
that of his pet, the enjoyment of the petting is mutual. This pic- 





FEEDING SALT TO 


other is it more important. That they can live wholly without salt 
no one doubts, but it is just as evident that they thrive better when 
it is often and regularly given to them. In districts where sheep 
are subject to fluke or liver rot, an abundant supply of salt is said 
to be a preventive. To keep a quantity of salt under cover in the 
field, where the sheep can eat it when so disposed, is a safe way of 
supplying it, and may be followed without fear of injury, as no 
animal will eat salt enough to be harmful when it has a supply 
constantly at hand. 

It is very desirable that sheep should be kept so tame as to 
he easily caught and handled, and the weekly salting is a powerful 
aid in making the sheep docile. The salt may be dropped, in small 
handfuls, on the sod, or put into small boxes kept in the field. If 
the salt is dropped on obstinate weeds, or tuft of coarse grass, the 
sheep will eradicate them, and better herbage will take the place. 
With a little time spent each week in letting the sheep eat from the 
hand, or the dish, the whole flock can be kept very tame, and the 
time will be amply repaid whenever it is necessary to move the 
sheep to other pastures, or to catch any for other purposes. 

I once went with a farmer to see his sheep in a far-off hillside 
pasture; he called them as loudly as he could, without being able 
to induce them to come. I said ironically, *‘ Your sheep see you so 





HIS PET MAMIE. 


ture only lacks the songs of the birds to make it perfect. What a 
pity this cannot be reproduced in type and printers’ ink. 





Locate Near a Market.—This applies more particularly to those 
who intend engaging in market gardening, or small-fruit culture. 
For catering for the markets of cities of from fifty to several hun- 
dred thousand population, the fruit and vegetable gardens should 
be located not more than an hour’s drive from town, or not to 
exceed five miles from the corporation line. Most cities have 
suburban towns, a few miles away, upon each side, and land can be 
bought cheaper near the cities than in these villages, with the 
chances that the location nearest the city will prove the most 
desirable to cut up into lots when it becomes too valuable for 
trucking. Near the larger place are, usually, better educational 
facilities, churches, etc. Trucking is heavy work, and every mile 
farther away from market is a loss of time, in the wear and tear 
of vehicles and horses, of at least ten dollars per acre per year. 
For a good investment, other things being equal, it is better to pay 
fifty dollars more per acre for land three miles from the corporation 
than for the same space four miles away. Usually there is not that 
difference asked, but for the. business named more than that 
amount actually exists in extra expense. 
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BUTTER AND BUTTER PACKAGES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
V. CRAWFORD. 
a 

Popular taste is changing in regard to butter. No longer does 
the June product fill the entire bill for fall and winter use. Good 
butter is always salable at a fair price, but the highest prices are 
obtained for that which is freshly made and carried from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer as rapidly as possible. This has a peculiar 
flavor. highly relished by most people, which very rapidly deteri- 
orates. Butter for immediate consumption usually contains less salt 
than that which is to be kept for some time, and is put up in smaller 
packages. Many farmers are tempted to disbelieve the statement 
that butter is sold for eighty cents to one dollar per pound ; but tons 
of it are sold at those prices at retail, not only in New York but in 
other large cities. The number of people who will pay that price for 
butter is, however, like the class who will make it, limited. A great 
deal of the high-priced butter sold in New York comes from the 
Darlington creamery, Philadelphia, and all of it is made by hand. 
I know of private dairies of only a few cows that follow the prim- 
itive methods, yet receive from private customers one dollar per 
pound for their product. Call it prejudice if you will, but a great 
many people believe that good butter can be made in no other way, 
and are ready to back up their belief with a good, round price for 
that made as mother used to make it in boyhood days, back on the 
old farm among the hills. 

This high-priced butter is all in pound or half-pound prints, 
ornamented with fanciful designs, and packed in convenient carri- 
ers. Small packages are not in favor with general dealers. These 
fancy qualities must have a special market. A small package, that 
is very convenient with a certain trade, has lately made its appear- 
ance. It is simply a round box containing five pounds, with a 
tight-fitting cover, made of some patent material, intended to be 
impervious to air and brine. These boxes are packed in crates, and 
are sold without any removal or division of the contents. Tin and 
tin-lined packages, holding from ten to twenty-five or thirty pounds, 
are plentiful, but are not popular except with a small class; they 
are usually sold for a little less per pound than firkins. The chief 
argument for these smaller packages, especially for smaller dairies, 
is that they are more quickly filled. 
package should be filled at a single churning. Small, hard-wood 
pails, neatly painted, are used by some adjacent dairies, and are 
returned after being emptied. The favorite packages for storage or 
export are hard-wood firkins, holding fifty or one hundred pounds. 
Soft wood should never be used for firkins, as it imparts a bad 
flavor to the butter. Before shipping, the top of the butter should 
be covered with dry salt, and it should never be allowed to come in 
contact with the cover. 





SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF COWS. 
L. D. NEW YORK. 
=< 

In mixed farming, the cow plays an important part, and upon 
her management depends, in a great measure, the amount of 
product in the form of butter or cheese. It is presupposed that the 
cows are good ones, speaking in the general acceptance of the term. 
The next point is to provide good pasturage, not clover alone, yet 
the result may be quite satisfactory if it is red clover. But pastures 
of white clover, or alsike, have been condemned by observing butter 
makers as rendering the cream produced difficult to convert into 
butter. In its growing state there is more flesh and milk producing 
elements in a pound of timothy than in a pound of clover, and the 
former is more the natural food of the domestic animals than is 
the latter. 

Fresh, pure water is another very important requirement. 
While cows will, and do, drink stagnant water with apparent relish, 
yet too often it isa matter of compulsion. At all times, and more 
especially in warm weather, they should have free access to water, 
and not wait for the attendant to pump it night and morning. 
During the heated term, they may be observed going to the creek 
several times a day, and no domestic animal will drink a greater 
quantity of water than a milch cow. During July, August and 
September, when flies are troublesome. cows should not be kept in 
a dry, open yard at night. During the heat of the day, they spend 
« large portion of their time in the shade, or are so tormented by 
flies that they do not eat as much food as they need. If the cow 
pasture is visited any moonlight night following a hot day, the herd 
will be found busily eating often until near midnight. This means 
Another important matter concerning 


SNOOK, 


an increased flow of milk. 


It is desirable, always, that a. 
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this night pasturage is the more even distribution of the excremeit. 
the liquid portion of which is all certainly lost if they are confined 
in a yard during the night. If they are kept from eight in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, during hot days, in a darkened 
stable, with a supply of green succulent food at noon, it would be 
better than yarding at night. This will cause more work, but it wi] 
pay well in the increased production of milk. 

Salting is another important matter. The true way is to have 
a supply of salt before them at all times. If barrel salt is used, it 
may be placed in a box in the pasture and covered to keep out the 
rain. Better yet is to place a piece of rock salt at some place in 
the pasture, where they may obtain a supply by licking it off as 
they may need, and not be obliged to eat it as they do when given 
them in a finer state and at unequal intervals, or when you happen 
to think of it, as practiced by nearly all farmers. 

Change of pasture, as frequently as every two weeks, is 
important. Any pasture becomes badly contaminated by the feet 
of the cattle, and the droppings and the herbage is not inviting for 
the stock to nibble at. When the pasture is in this condition they 
travel over the entire area every day to find some inviting place to 
feed. Instead of giving cows the range of two or three fields at 
once, confine them in one, even if you change them every two or 
three days, 

Do not pasture sheep or horses with them, for reasons not 
necessary to here enumerate. See strictly to it that the cows are 
quietly driven to and from the pasture. Have regular hours for 
milking, and try and divide the time into twelve hours each, 
especially in June, when the production of milk is the greatest. 
Treat them kindly, and in such a manner that they will come at the 
calling. If you send a dog for them, don’t allow him to chase or 
bite them. Don’t tell stories or talk while milking, but attend to it 
quietly and rapidly. 


——>—a— — 


OAT STRAW WITH CORN FODDER. 


E. ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 
— 

Our supply of corn fodder seemed amply sufficient last fall, 
but it began to run low before spring, and as an experiment oat 
straw, after being run through the feed cutter, was fed with cut 
corn fodder. This was mixed half-and-haJf, using no more of this 
mixture than had been given of corn fodder alone. The whole was 
moistened and well mixed with the corn and cob meal, ground 
oats and wheat bran, which constituted the grain ration. There 
was no falling off in the quantity of either milk or butter while on 
this feed. It proved to be a valuable experiment, oat straw being 
plentiful, while the corn fodder could not be bought, and hay was 
very high. Had the cut straw alone been fed with the grain, the 
result might have been a diminished milk yield—an experiment we 
did not care totry. It is much easier to reduce the quantity of 
milk than to increase it again. Miich cows are very like a ther- 
mometer in their sensitiveness to changes, except that they go 
down much more quickly than they go up. 





Tidy up the Farm.—In traveling through the country, when a 
tidy-looking farm is passed, with fences in good order, buildings 
looking neat and trim, trees trimmed and clean, we know the res- 
‘ident is a person who takes pride and interest in his farming, and 
that it pays him to doit. It takes but a few days each year to keep 
the brush cut away from the fences, to nail up a board here and 
there that may have become loosened, to keep the fences up 
straight, with no weak places to tempt stock to press through into 
the owner’s or neighbors’ fields of grain or grass, to put the imple- 
ments under shelter when not in use, to pick up boards lying about 
the barn and house, to trim the-fruit trees and cut out all dead or 
dying branciies, to mow the lawn at least once each year, to 
arrange all gates so that they will freely swing on their hinges, to 
have a well-kept garden, a good supply of small fruit, the pump in 
good working order, a good supply of dry wood under shelter, to 
keep the roadsides mowed and bushes cut down, to keep the outlet 
of expensive underdrains open, to clean out all open ditches, to 
look after the stock frequently. All these things take but a little 
time, and they increase the cash value of the farm. If you have, in 
the past, neglected these things, resolve that you will reform, and 
that strangers, in passing your door, may at least mentally say, ‘‘ A 
good farmer resides there!” Possibly it will not allow as many 
leisure hours at the corner grocery, but others will take your place 
there, and you are adding to the worth of your earthly possessions, 
and to your standing as a man. 
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SUMMER PLANTING OF STRAWBERRIES. 
i 
The usual method of making a strawberry bed, is to set out the 
plants in the spring in rows three feet apart for the field, eighteen 
inches for the garden, and fifteen to eighteen inches apart in the 
The plants are well cultivated during the summer, the runners 


row. 
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trained into rows, or trimmed back, as the matted row, or hill 
system, is desired. The greater yield undoubtedly comes from the 


matted-row system, while the biggest berries are produced on plants | 


oily 
\' y 





YOUNG STRAWBERRY PLANTS LAYERED IN POTS, 


pains to thoroughly pulverize the soil and enrich it with good, well- 
decomposed yard manure. Green manure is not so good, because. 
it contains so many weed seeds. Choose a cloudy or rainy day for 
transplanting, or one just before a rain, if possible. Have a boy to, 
lift the pots, carry and distribute them along the rows, if the 
distance is not far. Pick up the pot in your right hand, place the 
left over the top, with the plant between 
the middle fingers, give the edge a slight 
rap, and the plant and ball of earth will 

f come out entire, presenting an appearance 
=, as seen in Fig. 2. With the right hand, or a 
— a trowel, scoop a hole in the ground, turn in 
the plant, and press the earth firmly around 
the ball, setting the plant a little deeper. 
than it was in the pot, but not so much as to 
cover its crown. It takes but an instant to 
,, Ao this, and a good, smart man should set 
‘ three thousand in a day of ten hours, if 
/ they are right at his hand. Those who can- 
not conveniently pot the plants can buy 
potted plants of almost any nurseryman. 
Plants set out by, or before, the middle of 
August should obtain a good growth and 
bear a profitable crop the next summer. The one disadvantage of 
this method, is the liability of a dry spell about the time the trans- 
planting occurs, and the loss of the plants in this way. Still it is 
well worth a trial and the chances are more than even that a good 
stand of plants will be secured. Where there are crops of early 
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potatoes, peas, beans, or other garden vegetables, on the ground, 
they can usually be taken off in time to set the strawberry plants. 
Then, if it should be desirable, after they have borne the next year, 
the plants may be plowed under and the land planted to a late crop 
of some garden vegetable, thus producing three paying crops in two 
years. In most cases, however, it will pay to leave the bed another 


year for a second crop. 





THE GROWTH AND MANUFACTURE OF PEPPERMINT. 
J. B. ELLIS. 

The cultivation of Peppermint and its distillation for essential 
oil may be made a source of profit in many sections. A suitable 
piece of rather moist ground should be selected, as the plant natu- 
rally grows along rivulets, on springy hillsides, or in wet pastures. 
The soil must be dry enough to admit of thorough cultivation. 
The field chosen should be put into some cultivated crop, corn or 
potatoes, before planting the Peppermint, so as to have it mellow 
and clear of weeds. As soon as the ground is fit to work in the 
spring it should be plowed, harrowed and marked out with furrows 
eighteen inches apart. 

If there is no field of cultivated Peppermint accessible, the 
| roots may be dug from some place where the plant grows natu- 
rally. They are then laid in the furrows prepared for them so as, 
to form a continuous line of roots, and then covered lightly with 
earth. If wild roots are used, it will not be easy to get enough the. 
first year, to set a large patch. but when a plantation has been 








FIG. 2. POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

from which all runners have been cut or pinched off. Many persons 
are so situated that they cannot set out a bed in the spring, but 
would like a crop of strawberries, without waiting nearly two years. 
Or again, the land may be occupied, by an 
early crop that can be taken off in July or 
August. To such, and to those who wish 

to propagate a new and valuable variety, 

the method of using potted plants, for set- 
ting in midsummer, is available. Select a 
bed, planted in the spring, to secure the 
young plants from. Procure two and one- 
half-inch pots, which may be bought for 
about five dollars per thousand, and, where 

the runner forms a joint, plunge one of 
these pots in the earth up totherim. Fill 

it with soil, place the runner so it will root 

in the pot and hold it down by covering 
with a little soil or a small stone, as shown 

in Fig. 1, The runner will keep on grow- = 
ing, and three or four plants may often be 
obtained from one rufhner. 

After the young plants are well rooted 
they should be severed from the parent 
plant and may be left to grow in the pot until wanted to set in the 
bed. This, however, should be done before they become too much 
pot-bound. Prepare the bed in the best possible manner, taking 























APPARATUS FOR DISTILLING PEPPERMINT OIL. 


once established, three or four square rods of ground will furnish 
roots enough to plant an acre. An expeditious mode of planting 
roots is to put a bushel, or more, of them into a large sack which is 
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slung over the left shoulder so that the setter can take out a hand- 
ful of roots with his right hand and throw them into the furrow 
before him, covering them by pushing in the soil with the inside of 
his foot, first one foot and then the other, as he goes along. In this 
way an experienced hand will plant an acre in a day. 

Soon after planting, the young shoots will begin to appear, and 
as soon as they are well above the ground, a narrow, fine-toothed 
cultivator is run between the rows, care being taken not to cover 
the young plants more than 
is necessary. The cultivation 
must be kept up at intervals till 
August when the mint will be 
in full blossom and ready to 
cut, which is done witha scythe 
or cradle. After cutting, the 
runners from the rows so cover 
the ground that the next year 
no cultivation can be given. 
The second year gives the great- 
est vield. Thereafter weeds 
get in so that after the third 
year the field has to be plowed 
up and reset, or put into some 
othercrop. Tosave time when 

















BRANCH OF FRENCH LEMONS. 


work is crowding in the spring, the roots may be dug in the fall and 
“‘heeled in.” In this way they will keep perfectly well through 
the winter and be ready when wanted for planting. 

The process of distillation consists in sending hot steam through 
the mint and thus vaporizing the oil which is carried with the 
steam and with it condensed in the worm of the still, from which 
both run together in a steady stream into the “separator,” a tin 
vessel like a coffee-pot, the spout rising from near the bottom to 
about an inch below the top (as shown in the engraving on the pre- 








ceding page). The oil and water run into the separator mixed 
together, but the water, being heavier, sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel until this is filled up to the level of the upper end of the 
spout, from which it then continues to run; while the oil, being 
lighter, floats on the surface of the water in the separator from 
which it may be dipped off, from time to time, with a tin dipper, 

For generating steam a common steam boiler will answer, 
A homemade boiler may be used with equally good results. This is 





















OLIVES OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


made as follows: Two pieces of two-inch plank, a, four feet 
‘long by six inches wide, are rounded at the ends. A piece of 
good sheet iron about six feet long and three feet wide; is 
securely nailed around the ends of the planks, making a 
square-ended flat boat. The top of this boiler is covered with 
matched boards, b, securely nailed down, two holes being 
bored through the boards, one to admit water into the boiler, 
through a funnel d, and the other for the pipe, e, that carries 
the steam to the tub of mint. This boiler is placed on a stone 
or brick arch ¢ so that a fire can be made under it. 
With a boiler of the size described, the tub f, for holding 
the mint, should be about three feet across and four feet 
high, with a close-fitting lid g, hinged on at the top. This lid 
when closed may be luted up with clay. In the lower part of 
the tub is placed a false bottom, h, pierced with numerous 
auger holes and raised about two inches from the real bottom. 
The steam from the boiler comes in below this false bottom and, 
diffusing itself through the two-inch space, rises evenly through the 
mass of mint i, which is packed into the tub as close as possible, by 
pressing and treading till the tub is filled. From the side of the 
tub, as close to the top as possible, issues the tube j, through which 
the steam and vaporized oil escape to the ‘‘ worm” for condensation. 
The worm f, ‘stands in another tub /, or in a molasses hogs- 
head which is kept filled with cold water, either pumped from a 
well, or flowing in from some stream or spring at a higher level. 
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A copper worm is expensive. 
made by any tinsmith. The cost of a tin worm sixty-five feet long 
and one and one-half inches in diameter is about $13. If of tin, the 
worm should be built into four upright pieces of board, m, about 
four feet long and six inches wide, standing upright and with their 
outer edges notched to receive and hold the tube in its place 
The apparatus described is essentially the same as that used around 
St. Joseph, Mich., where Peppermint is raised and distilled exten- 
sively, The cost of all the apparatus described above will not 
exceed $25. Where water can be had at a higher level, the worm 
may be dispensed with, using instead a straight tube lying in a 
long trough slightly inclined. A stream of water running through 
this trough keeps the tube cool and condenses the steam. Other 
plants besides Peppermint may be distilled with the apparatus here 
described. Horsemint, Wormwood, Sassafras, Sage, and other 
essential oils are thus made. The cost of raising an acre of Pep- 
permint is about the same as for an acre of corn. The yield will be 
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these circumstances it is not surprising that a considerable quantity 
of the oil is wasted, while the cost of production is high. In Flor- 
ence, Italy, it may be stated, the very same quality of berry is made 
to produce a superior oil, which, of course, commands a better 
price in foreign markets. The Florentine mills are worked by an 
English company, which pays a good dividend to its shareholders 
A rival to olive oil has been found in petroleum; and in Messina, 
Italy, olives have gone down in price since “the above-named oil 
came into use for amps, to the extent of one hundred per cent.—a 
bushel of olives selling for about sixty cents. 

Lemons are also cultivated in Mentone, the average lemon 
crop being estimated at about seventy tons per year. The soil is 
especially adapted to this culture, the country round about the 
town producing an excellent quality of lemon. Last season, prices 
were three dollars per one thousand. The production of this fruit 
could be readily extended, as the native willingly betakes himself to 
its cultivation, as being one with which he is most conversant. It 





VIEW OF MENTONE ON THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


from ten to twenty pounds per acre. The advantage in raising this 
crop is that it does not exhaust the ground like the cereal crops 
and grows in wet ground that would be of but little value for 
ordinary farm crops. 


AND VEGETABLES IN WENTONE. 
F. C. CHAPPELL, FRANCE. 

Mentone is best known as one of the most celebrated health 
resorts in France. Comparatively few of the thousands of visitors 
who annually stay there know anything about the fruit and veg- 
etable culture carried on in and about the town. The olive is one 
of the most important articles of production. In Mentone the olives 
are grown upon umbrageous tress, which grow almost as high 
as small oaks, producing an excellent and abundant oil, from small 
dark berries. But these natural advantages are minimized by the 
obsolete styles of crushing mills, worked by water, in which really 
no improvement has been made since the early Roman days. Under 
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only needs an intelligent system of cultivation to produce straw- 
berries in Mentone, at a very early part of the year, as in certain 
sites this fruit ripens freely in the open air at Christmas. 

Horticulture is, however, very backward, the inhabitants of 
the town having, for the most part, to obtain even cabbages and 
onions from Nice and other districts. Native growers neglect 
market gardening. It has been found by private individuals that 
English seed potatoes planted at intervals of three weeks, in gar- 
dens, produced, by means of irrigation during the dry months, 
magnificent crops from November until April. For these as well 
as for many other vegetables and fruits which can be produced 
here during the winter months excellent markets could be secured 
in Paris, London, Berlin and other large European cities. 

[The illustrations herewith are from photographs specially 
taken for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, by Messrs. Amarante & 
Co. Mentone. In Fig. 1 are seen bearing branches of lemons and 
olives, and Fig. 2 presents a charming view of olive-embowered 
Mentone on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea.] 
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OYSTER BAY ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 


F. H. VALENTINE. 





— 

Oyster Bay is about thirty miles from New York, on the north 
shore of Long Island, and all the asparagus grown in this vicinity is 
sold as ‘*‘ Oyster Bay,” which name has become a sort of trademark. 
The first “large” plantation for market purposes, consisting of 
about one acre, was made a half century or more ago, and the 
neighbors of the venturesome planter predicted that he would 
never find a market for such a quantity. To-day a man with only 
one acre is considered a small grower, while many have a score or 
more acres, and this is the chief money crop of many farmers of 
this region. The larger the scale upon which it is grown, the more 
can advantage be taken of special implements. 

The soil of this locality varies from a light sand to a heavy 
loam. Some growers have a preference for one kind, and some for 
another; but all agree that the soil must be clean and free from 
stones, roots, and other obstructions. The freer from weeds, the 
less the labor of cultivation. A soil naturally fertile or else thor- 
oughly fertilized is essential to the production of the best *‘ grass,” 
though some claim to get a good crop from light sand without any 
fertilizer. Some use New York horse manure ; some utilize the drift 
along the beach, while others depend upon chemical fertilizers of 
different brands. No salt is used. Formerly all manuring was done in 
the spring, but the practice of applying all fertilizers immediately 
after the cutting is finished is increasing. The reason for this is 
found in the fact that the new stool of roots which furnishes next 
season’s crop, is thereby enabled to make a stronger growth, and 
will be thus prepared to throw up larger and more numerous shoots. 

Most of the growers raise their own plants. Some use one- 
year-olds, others like two-year olds better. Conover’s Colossal and 
Barr’s Mammoth are the leading varieties grown, though new kinds 
are tested. In planting, the rows are made three and one-half to 
four and one-half feet apart, the most experienced growers consid- 
ering the latter distance close enough. The roots are planted from 
twelve to eighteen inches deep, the latter depth in lighter soil. 
Formerly, planting was a tremendous task, as the trenches were all 
dug by hand, but now special implements have been invented for 
making these ditches. Previous thorough culture of the soil is 
desirable, but most planters prefer not to have had the land plowed 
since the previous spring in order that it may be trenched more 
easily. Planting is generally, if not always, done in the spring. 
The plants are put fifteen to eighteen inches apart in the rows. 

When horse or stable manure is used it is scattered in the bot- 
tom of the trenches, covered slightly with earth, and then the 
plants are placed upon it with the rootscarefully spread out. They 
are then covered with an inch or two of ‘soil. When chemical fer- 
tilizers are used, they are put in above the plants, sometimes 
directly upon them, sometimes after a little earth has been sprin- 
kled over. No more soil is put on until the plants begin to grow. 
Some use a cultivator with small or narrow teeth, which is run 
between the trenches after growth begins, thus gradually filling 
them as the shoots grow. A homemade implement, called a 
‘‘hone,” which looks something like an exaggerated V with the 
apex opened a couple of feet, is frequently used. It is drawn, wide 
end foremost, lengthwise over each row, leaving a narrow bed of 
mellow soil. In early spring, the asparagus tops are removed, 
these ridges plowed down, the soil over the plants worked up fine, 
and the hone again used. Thorough cultivation is necessary. 
Some fields overrun with weeds were said to belong to men who 
had more than they could properly care for. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to say that these found no profit in the business. 

Cutting usually begins when the shoots are an inch or two 
above the surface. The beds are gone over every day. A smart 
man will attend to about two acres. A knife made especially for 
this purpose is used, and the shoots are cut several inches below the 
surface. The work is hard, and great care is necessary to prevent 
injury to the buds which have just started. The bunching is done 
by women and children. The product is usually shipped to New 
York, though much of it is canned when the price gets too low to 
be satisfactory. 

It is difficult to get an estimate of the yield ;,in fact it varies 
widely with different growers and different methods of culture. It 


has proved a profitable crop in the past, but asparagus culture has 
extended, until the Southern States and New Jersey, as well as 
some other localities, send large quantities to market before the 
Oyster Bay crop is ready; this precludes the former high prices 
obtained for the early crop. 


Then, too, considerable capital is 
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necessary to engage in its culture, as it is usually three years before. 
much cutting is done, and five before a full crop is secured. Thug 
considerable labor is expended, and several years’ interest is added 
to the expense account before any returns are secured. Some of 
the growers plow up their beds after twelve or fifteen years’ cut- 
ting, while others continue them longer. With the best of cultiva- 
tion and fertilizing, they should last longer, but when the shoots 
begin to grow small, it is time to plow up, new fields having been 
started meantime to take the place of the old ones. 

SIDEWALKS IN THE COUNTRY. 

GEORGE R. KNAPP, NEW JERSEY. 
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While it is true that nearly all incorporated towns have laws 
compelling the building of sidewalks, and regulating their width. 
material, etc., is it not as evident that the necessity for some side. 
walk in the country is sufficiently great to warrant the agitation of 
the subject? I would not, for a moment, advocate any law which 
would compel the building and maintenance of plank, flag, or even 
gravel walks in the country, but a well-defined path or sidewalk 
might be had without injury to any one. It is true that the average 
pathmaster would be of little use in carrying out a plan of this 
nature, but certainly it is possible to so construct a law that the 
parsimonious man can be made to fall in with his more public- 
spirited fellow-citizens. I remember well a New York farm I worked 
some years ago which had a frontage of nearly 500 feet on the 
road. At an expense of less than ten dollars in labor, a path four feet 
wide was constructed along that whole front. The work consisted 
simply in marking out, by means of lines, the required width, using 
an edge cutter to loosen the sod next to the lines, and a horse, with 
a light plow, to loosen up the earth and sod between the lines; the. 
iron scraper was then brought into play, and the work of making: 
a path was done, with the exception of the trimming up, which was 
performed with a hoe. Near New York many of the towns are so. 
close together that there is practically no division line which is to. 
be seen by the casual observer. In most cases these are macadam~ 
ized roads running the whole distance through to the city. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing which will prevent the path I speak of being 
constructed at the side of such a road. In some places it is done,. 
and the expense is so small and the improvement so great that. 
from a pecuniary standpoint solely, it has been considered a good! 
investment. Public spirit is all very well in its place, but we all: 
know that it is possible for three or four close-fisted men in a town 
to prevent improvements which are plainly for the good of the- 
whole community. Some way of converting these short-sighted: 
people is what we want. Gravel paths are used in Ohio, and, 
coarsely sifted coal ashes make an excellent covering for sidewalks... 





PLOWHANDLE PLODDINGS. 


JONATHAN HAYSEED. 
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Some people dress for work, but never work for dress.. 

High-priced clothes and low-priced cattle will not pay the: 
mortgage on the farm. 

A lawyer can raise more off the line fences than the farmer off 
all the lands between them. 

Red hair and freckles may run in the family, but a boy seldom: 
takes drinking and swearing from his mother. 

You can find out how much longer your nose is than your arm 
by hunting for the door in a dark room. 

A man may succeed in starving his Iand and feeding himself’ 
pretty well; but it isn’t much better than highway robbery. 

It’s a good rule to subtract a foot from the height of a door,. 
when you wear a plug hat—unless you want to buy a new hat. 

‘‘T’m sure,” said Old Mr. Shavepaper; “no one could take more: 
interest in lands than I do.” ‘‘ Not Jegally,” retorted his son Tom. 

The money a comfortable washhouse would cost, will buy 2 
handsome coffin for the woman who will be economical enough to 
wash out in the calf pasture. 

Don’t judge a man’s respectability by the quality of the 
umbrella he carries; he may have had a fit of absent-mindedness im 
the church vestibule. 

A father gave his three sons each a farm.. One drank himself 
to death, using his up; the second died in the poorhouse after trad- 
ing his away, and the third killed himself by overwork trying to 
get all three. Moral: Give a boy the powder-can and matches, but 
not sudden wealth. 
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THE IRIS. the plants are shaded. They do decidedly better when grown ina 
Cc. L, ALLEN, NEW YORK. marshy soil, in partial shade. They are increased by division, which 
———— should be done frequently, at least once in two or three years ; if this 


There are but few flowering plants that have so wide a geo- 
graphical range as the Iris. Some of the species seem to have been 
an essential element in the flora of every country. And the char- 
acter of the flowers, and habits of the plants, are as varied as the 
climates in which they grow. Notwithstanding the wide difference 
in range and character there is a peculiar beauty in the flower that 
is ever pleasing, and wholly dissimilar to that of any other genus. 

What are popularly known as the English and Spanish Irises are 
bulbous plants of rare beauty, but seldom met with in our gardens, 
because, to use the common phrase when plants disappear, they 
‘run out.” Now this ‘‘running-out” process is not at all under- 
stood, at least so far as the Iris is concerned. Plants do not run 
out if the conditions of growth are favorable. The cause of failure 
with these bulbs is due to neglect in not taking them up and 
replanting them at least once in two years. The new bulbs are 
formed directly beneath the old ones, and the result is, when they 
are not taken up for a number of years that the bulbs descend so 





JAPANESE IRIS FLOWERS. 


low as to be out of the reach of the air, and are consequently incapa- 
ble of vegetation, and they no longer appear. These species are both 
natives of Spain, and quite similar in character; the English being 
the larger, and somewhat later in its period of flowering. The Ger- 
man Iris is classed among the florists’ flowers, and of it there are 
hundreds of named varieties, all perfectly hardy, which increase 
rapidly in our gardens. The tubers or rhizomes of this species never 
grow deep, and, consequently, do not require to be taken up until 
they outgrow the place assigned them. 

The most gorgeous of all the Irises is I. Kempferi, a native of 
Japan, from whence come so many peculiar floral forms. This 
species is perfectly hardy, and, if possible, more vigorous here than 
in its native home. In a good rich soil, near the water, the plants 
will attain a height of four feet, producing, freely, flowers from 
six to nine inches in diameter, both double and single. The colors 
are pure white, purple, maroon and lavender, while many are 
marbled, or penciled, with white. They will thrive in either sun- 
shine or shade, but the flowers will remain fresh much longer if 





is not done, the center dies out, and the plant ioses its vitality. It 
is the better plan to divide a portion of the clump each year, as the 
plants do not flower well the first year after division. Divide after 
the first hard frost, cutting to a single shoot. The most interesting 
way to grow these Irises is from seed, which should be sown thinly 
in drills, in early spring, and many of the plants will flower the 
second year. Ina bed of seedlings there will appear every shape 
and color «’ flower that the species is capable of producing. 
Careful selection will soon give a superb collection, the best of 
which, if desirable, may be increased by division. [A few typical 
flowers of this species are shown in our illustration. ] 





TIGER FLOWER (TIGRIDIA). 
ns 
Tigridia flowers are distinguished for their intense color and 
positive markings, combined with a form peculiarly their own. 
The species are natives of Mexico, and there are several varieties, 
the more common being 7. conchiflora, with yellow flowers; 





THE LARGE TIGER FLOWER. 


T. pavonia, with orange-red flowers, and 7. p.-grandiflora, with 
much larger and brighter colored flowers. The latter has entirely 
superceded the original T. pavonia in our gardens, as its flowers 
are far more showy, and the plant is more vigorous and free-flower- 
ing. Within the past few years a seedling variety of T. grandiflora, 
with pure white flowers, spotted in the center, has been introduced. 

These bulbs differ materially from most, if not all, other kinds 
in being continuous bloomers. They should be planted as early as 
convenient, after all danger from frost is past. To produce the best 
effect they should be planted in masses or long rows, not singly. 
They will commence to bloom in early summer, and continue until 
October, and nearly all this time each plant will give one flower 
daily. An objection to the Tigridia is that the flowers fade quickly, 
but such rare beauty as they possess should satisfy, even though 
the flowers bloom but part of the day. They grow freely with 
ordinary garden culture, preferring a light, rich and moist soil. A 
dry situation will shorten their period of bloom, although they 
want full sunlight to succeed well. The bulbs should be taken up 
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upon the approach of cold weather, or after the first frost, tied in 
bunches of convenient size, without cutting off the stems, and 
hung up in a dry room, free from frost, where they can remain 
until the time for replanting. A place must be selected where they 
cannot be reached by mice, which are very destructive to them. 
Many bulbs are lost by storing them in bags or boxes, which exclude 
free circulation of air, dampness being sure to rot them. [A flower 
of T. grandiflora, much reduced, is presented in our engraving. ] 





REMOVING TASSELS FROM CORN. 
DICE MCLAREN. 
lille 

The tassel-like male flowers of American corn discharge pollen- 
dust which is carried by the air to the silky female flowers which 
grow up from the grains and through the husks at the tip of the 
ear. The formation of this pollen is a great task, much plant food 
being stored in the cornstalk to be used for the rapid growth of the 
tassels during a few days. The claim has been made that the 
removal of the young tassels would cause the stored plant food and 
the entire strength of the stalk to be used in the production of more 
grain on the ear. 

For experiment, the tassels were removed from the alternate 
rows of a part of the Cornell Experiment Station cornfield in New 
York. Each detasseled row yielded more than the perfect row 
bevween, but there are good reasons for believing that the field 
would have yielded more had all the tassels been allowed to blos- 
som. At the Kansas Experiment Station, when every fourth row 
was detasseled, this maimed row yielded least. When three alter- 
nate rows in the midst of a large cornfield were detasseled, each of 
the three detasseled rows yielded more than either of the two per- 
fect rows between, but it is probable that a perfect row between 
perfect rows would have yielded still more. 

The observed effects of self-fertilization in plants make it 
probable that when all the alternate rows are detasseled each per- 
fect stalk between may have to use so much of its own pollen that 
the attempted in-breeding either fails or is feeble in results. This 
may be the reason why there are only a few scattered grains on the 
cobs of cornstalks standing alone, or on the edges of fields. The 
result may also be partly due to the decrease of pollen caused by 
detasseling. When the hot winds blast the tassels of corn in the 
Missouri valley, the cobs grow, but with many grains and rows 
missing, because they receive so little good pollen. It is not prob- 
able that Nature grows too much pollen. The shock of cutting or 
breaking off the corn tassel may decrease the yield of that stalk, 
even though it may produce more than the self-fertilized stalk in 
the next row. 

Last summer, at the Nebraska Experiment Station, certain 
plats of corn had every other row detasseled, but these plats 
yielded less per acre than the plats which grew naturally with all 
the tassels. Mere of such careful experiments are needed to find 
out the effect of detasseling a part of the corn. Every corn grower 
can try the simple experiment. Beginning at the middle of the 
field, count off twenty rows and remove the young tassels from 
every other row of this first strip. Count off the second and the 
third strip of twenty rows each. On the other side of the middle 
of the field, count off a fourth strip of twenty rows and detassel 
every third row. Count off the fifth and sixth strips of twenty 
rows each. Mark each strip with strong stakes, and record the 
date and cost of detasseling. The yield of the first strip compared 
with the yield of th< third strip, and the yield of the fourth com- 
pared with the sixth, thus situated, should decide the question. 
Husk each strip separately, and help other farmers by writing the 
yield of each of the six strips, and the cost of detasseling one row, 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. What farmers wish to know is 
whtther removing corn tassels increases the yield, and, if so, 
whether the increased yield repays the extra cost. 


Open Ditches.—Open ditches or creeks are important factors 
upon every clay farm. Often, by a small outlay, their usefulness 
can be greatly extended. Frequently, by deepening the channel a 
little, some wet place can be made suitable for cultivation. The 
putting in of a short underdrain may be made possible by the low- 
ered outlet. These low spots can often be made the most fertile 
portion of the field, if drained and filled by plowing or scraping. 
The banks of open ditches should usually be on a level. Witha 
constant flow of water, the ditch should be narrow and deep, and, if 
inclined to grass over at the bottom, should be kept cleaned out. 
Across a meadow the ditch should be deep enough to readily drain 











the water from the adjoining land, and yet with a broad bottom 
and sides so low that it can be crossed with a loaded wagon or any 
farming implement, without causing violent shaking. 





SOME FUNGUS DISEASES OF THE CELERY. 
DR. BYRON D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
a 


The trouble known as celery ‘‘rust” is due to a fungus bearing 
the name Cercospora Apii, Fr. This blight, as it should be termed 
—for there is a genuine rust of the celery—has long been known in 
this country, and is prominent among our destructive fungi. The 
appearance of a leaflet of celery attacked by the blight is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

FIELD EXPERIMENT WITH THE CELERY BLIGHT.—Two rows, in 
all respects equal, were selected for the test, and one was sprayed 
weekly, beginning Au- 
gust 6th, until the close 
of the season. The sub- 
stance used was conspic- 
uous upon the plants at 
the beginning of the ex- 
periment, and the chief 
point was to determine 
whether the remedy 
would be effective when 
used after the enemy was 
wellestablished. The 
substance used was the 
standard carbonate of 
copper and ammonia 
mixture, applied by 
means of a knapsack 
pump. On November 6th FIG. 1. 
the celery was dug, 





LEAF AFFECTED WITH CELERY 
BLIGHT, 


| cleaned of all adhering soil, and weighed. The twenty-five feet of 


untreated plants gave seventy-two pounds, while the corresponding 
row that had been sprayed yielded 124 pounds. These figures show 
that the crop by treatment was increased three-fourths. These 
figures do not show the absolute difference in gain, for the whole 
plants were weighed and the root systems were much more nearly 
alike than the leaf stalk, and it is safe to say that the actual amount 

g ¢ of edible celery was 
doubled in the sprayed 
row. More than this, 
it was of better appear- 
ance, and would have 
sold well in the market, 
while that from the 
untreated row was un- 
attractive, small, some- 
times decayed, and 
would have brought 


but little. Looked at, 
therefore, from the 
commercial standpoint, 


the difference between 
the treated and un- 
treated was that of a 
fair crop and a practi- 
cal failure. The treated 
row was not free from 
the blight, for it was 
infested from the out- 
set, and all diseased 
leaves were purposely 
retained. It is doubt- 
less true that if all such 
blighted foliage had been removed and all plants in the field treated, 
there would have been less disease. This experiment demonstrates, 
beyond question, that the celery blight can be checked by spraying 
with the ammoniacal carbonate of copper, even after the fungus 
has become well established upon the plants, and may make all the 
difference between a fair crop and one that is too poor to harvest 


for the market. 
One of the suggestions that this experiment offers is the impor- 


tance of beginning the treatment early. Very likely the period of 
greatest susceptibility to the spores of the blight is while the seed- 
ing is quite small. At this time, and before the plants are set in the 





FIG. 2. LEAF AFFECTED WITH CELERY 
LEAF-SPOT. 
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field, the spraying could be done quickly, and no doubt effectively. 
It may be a good rule for those who are at all troubled with the 
plight to treat the seedings as soon as they make their appearance 
above the ground in the bed, and thereafter twice a week until they 
go into the open ground. It is even possible that a gain may be 
found by beginning with the seed itself and soaking it in a fungi- 
cide of proper strength before sowing. These latter suggestions can 
only become demonstrated facts through the time-exhausting 





FIG. 8. MAGNIFIED CELERY LEAF-SPOT. 


process of actual experiment in the future. It is also possible that 
some other compound than the one used in these experiments will 
prove more effective, such as the sulphide of potassium, which, 
while itself offensive to the nostrils, does not contain any copper, an 
element that some persons may, although wholly without grounds, 
object to when applied to the growing celery plant. The tests above 
recorded were not confined to the two rows, but in another garden 
the same remedy was applied, in the same manner, with equally 
favorable results, but as the sprayed and unsprayed rows proved to 
be of different varieties, and the results, therefore, not being strictly 
/ comparable, no weighings were made. It is hoped 
that these favorable results may stimulate celery 
0) growers who have lost a portion of their crop from 
() Ra) the blight to equip themselves against a growing 
0 enemy, by securing remedial agents. 
THE CELERY LEAF Spot. (Phyllosticta Apii, 
FIG. 4, SPORES Hals.)}—This fungus was found throughout the pres- 
MAGNIFIED. A 
ent season upon the field of celery which was under 
treatment. It was first discovered while examining the leaves for 
the Cercospora. After becoming familiar with it there is no trou- 
ble in distinguishing the two, even when growing upon the same 
leaf. The Phyllosticta differs in the nature of the spot, which 
begins as a dull-brown patch, never becoming of the light, ashy 
color so characteristic of the Cercospora in one of its stages. In the 
Phyllosticta the leaflet may be attacked only in one spot, which, 
continuing to enlarge, causes the whole to become brown and 





FIG. 5. LEAF AFFECTED WITH SEPTORIA. 


lifeless, followed by a torn condition. Two or three of these large, 
dead, shredded places may be all that the leaf contains, while the 
balance is healthy and deep green. In Fig. 2 is represented a por- 
tion of a leaf affected with Phyllosticta Apii. A part of the dis- 
eased area is shown magnified in Fig. 3, where the spore cavities 
appear as dark dots upon the surface. The spores, as they 
appear when viewed with a high power, are shown in Fig. 4. This 
is a rapidly-growing fungus, is particularly fond of moisture, and 
flourishes in the shade, usually being found upon the younger or 





lower leaves. While experiments have not been made upon this 
leaf-spot fungus, it is probably true that the same remedy as that for 
the ordinary leaf blight (Cercospora) and applied in the same man- 
ner would prove effective. It will be important to begin early with 
the spraying. 

ANOTHER LEAF BLIGHT. (Septoria Petroselini, Des., var. Apii, 
B. & C.)—While looking for specimens of the Phyllosticta previously 
mentioned, a blight was found in considerable quantity that proved 
to be a Septoria. The appearance of the blighted leaves is shown in 
Fig. 5. This disease differs from the others, to the naked eye, in 
the more complete killing of the leaf affected. It has been shown 
that the Cercospora gives a spotted appearance, while the Phyllos- 
ticta produces an occasional large patch that is dark brown and 
dead. The blight now under consideration often causes the whole 
leaf to become brown, with small, black dots scattered over the sur- 
face. A plant at all affected is quite apt to have the whole foliage 
diseased. A magnified view of a small portion of the affected part 
is shown in Fig. 6, with some of the spore-bearing bodies. The 
spores, isolated and still more magnified, are shown in Fig. 
7. Professor Chester, of the Delaware Experiment Station, has 
found this species for the first time in his State, and reports it as 
quite destructive, ‘‘ causing, in extreme cases, a complete wilting of 
the leaves, and in the case of younger growths a complete destruc- 





FIG. 6. MAGNIFIED VIEW OF SEPTORIA. 
tion of the entire plant.” The only mention of a Septoria upon cel- 
ery that the writer has thus far found is by Briosi and Cavara, who 
figure and present a specimen of the species upen celery, namely, 
Septoria Petroselini Des., var. Apii., B. & C., collected at Pavia, 
Italy, in 1890. The American specimens, while not agreeing closely 
in the spore measurements, may be considered as the same variety. 





PANSIES. 


<-<itiigiies 
Pansies, like all other flowers, are generally most sought when 
they are the most difficult to be had—out of season. They are 
regarded as spring flowers, and justly so, as they endure considera- 
ble frost without injury, and do not perfect their flowers in 
extremely hot weather. Yet, if protected from the sun with a 
screen, and the soil be kept moist, as perfect flowers can be had the 
entire season as during the early spring months. - T 
For early spring flowering the seeds should be f; 
sown in August, and the plants protected by a ' ; 
frame during winter; for midsummer flowers, sow 
the seed as early in the spring as the soil can be 
worked. But October and November are the 
months for parisies, and the best we have ever seen ; 
were in these months, from seed self-sown in July. 
The seeds had ripened on our spring-flowering a Ks senna 
plants, and when the capsules burst the seeds were : 
thrown in all directions. They grew as weeds grow, and they care- 
fully secreted themselves among other plants for fear of being 
treated as weeds; and there, among lilies, tritomas, and eulalias, 
we found as fine pansies as we ever had growing under the best of 
care. These plants gave us an abundance of flowers until the mid- 
dle of November, when nearly all other flowers were killed by 
freezing. Toinsure a bountiful harvest of pansies after more ten- 
der flowers have been killed by the frosts, sow the seed in July, 
protect the plants against the midday sun, and transplant into any 
vacant, rich spot. 


Broad Bases for Windmill Towers. — The recent wind storms 
have blown down thousands of windmill towers. Much of this loss 
is the result of narrow bases for the towers. The greater the 
spread of the corner posts, the more resistance they offer to the 
force of the horizontal wind. The steel towers could be built with 
graceful curves similar to those of the Eiffel tower of Paris, ~~ 
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CANE SUGAR CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 
JAMES K. REEVE. 
, ee 
History sometimes repeats itself in agriculture as well as else- 
where. ‘Before the war,” the State of Florida contained a num- 
ber of large and profitable sugar plantations. Among the most 
noted of these were the Braden plantation on the Manatee river, 
the great Yulee plantation on the Homosassa, and the Turnbull 
plantation on the Indian river. Each of these embraced thousands 





and noteworthy fact. If cane can be successfully grown and prof. 
itably manufactured here, it can be also upon many hundreds of 
thousands of acres in the southern portion of the State. There are 
some conditions, aside from that of the possible acreage, that seem 
to point toward Florida as one of the most desirable sections for the 
extension of the industry. The most important of these is the 
already well-ascertained fact that the cane can be cultivated at a 
much less expense than in any other sugar territory in the United 
States. This is largely due to the fact that the cane will rattocn. 

and may consequently be cropped contin- 








FIG. 1. 


of acres, each carried hundreds of slaves, and one and all were culti- 
vated in that large. open-handed and wasteful manner that was 
typical of the old plantation and of slave labor in the “ Forties.” The 
sugar planters were then the land barons of Florida, and were 
looked upon as good agriculturists. A planter who would conduct 
his business now as they did then, and obtain no greater results 
from a given amount of land and labor, could not long keep himself 
from failure. The plantation sugar of those days was almost inva- 
riably “‘open kettle” brown sugar, with the molasses dripped from 
it. With bone black and clay, a very little 
refined sugar was made—of the old-style 
loaf—but the process was too laborious and 
expensive to be much practiced. A ton of 
cane, by the processes then in use, yielded 
on the average sixty to seventy-five pounds 
of raw sugar to be sent to distant refineries, 
At the present, with improved appa- 
ratus, a planter expects to get at least one 
hundred pounds more than that, or nearly 
three times as large a yield, and refined 
sugar at that, ready for immediate con- 
sumption. Sugar was then a rarer article 
in our markets than now, and consequently 
commanded a price that made a profit pos- 
sible from methods that now could only 
make a loss. Brown sugar sold at from 
eight to twelve and a half cents per pound, 
and loaf at from twenty to twenty-five 
cents. The war ruined the industry so com- 
pletely that it did not revive upon the 
restoration of peace, and for a quarter of a 
century the only sugar made in Florida was 
such as the settlers produced from little 
patches of cane which they cultivated solely 
for their own needs. From a commercial point of view, no sugar 
was produced in Florida until 1885, when a small amount was 
manufactured near Kissimmee from a field of cane that had been 
planted on some reclaimed swamp land in 1883. The result from 
this was so satisfactory that the company which had made the 
experiment began preparations for at once extending the industry. 
In 1886-7 one hundred acres were planted; by the close of 1888 this 
had been increased to five hundred acres: and for the season of 
1891-2 about nine hundred acres were harvested and manufactured. 
The establishment of a sugar plantation of this magnitude in 
what may fairly be termed virgin sugar territory is an important 








VIEW OF THE ST. CLOUD SUGAR WORKS. 





uously for a number of years, instead of 
having to be replanted every third season, 
Just how long it may be cropped with profit 
has not yet been determined. A portion of 
the cane being worked this season is from 
the sixth successive crop from the same 
land, and it shows no diminution in yield, 
From this, and from careful examination 
of several pieces of old stubble, at various 
points, it may be safely asserted that the 
cane will rattoon for at least ten years. 
This will put the Florida planters upon the 
same basis in this respect as their principal 
competitors, the planters of the Island of 
Cuba. Another important point in sugar 
culture is the length of the season during 
which the cane may be harvested and 
worked. In Louisiana the season lasts but 
little more than sixty days, upon the aver- 
age, and is often cut short by untimely 
frosts. At St. Cloud, Florida, it has had an 
extreme length of five months—from De- 
cember 15 to May 15. Planters are not com- 
pelled to begin working the cane until it 
is thoroughly mature and the sugar juices are at their maximum. 
As to the production of cane per acre and the yield of sugar from 
a ton of cane, the experiments thus far indicate that Florida will 
equal any sugar-producing country of the world. During the sea- 
son of 1888-9, the first year that the work assumed large propor- 
tions, more than three hundred and fifty acres of cane were cut, 
which averaged twenty-four tons per acre. Nearly one and one- 
half million pounds of sugar were produced, or an average of 168.21 
pounds per ton of cane, or 4,0374 pounds per acre, besides 1,600 














FIG. 2. TRANSPORTING CANE TO THE FACTORY. 


pounds of molasses. This result has been accomplished by crush- 
ing, and is as good as any mill in the country can show by that 
method. An experiment is now being made with a diffusion appar- 
atus, but of a different type from those in use in Louisiana. The 
cane is shredded, and carried to a cylinder which is already filled 
with water. Into this cylinder it is forced under high pressure, 
displacing an equal amount of water which can escape only 
through the shredded fiber. This, it is believed, will extract every 
drop of the sugar juices. Not enough has yet been done to prove: 
its practicability but it is hoped that some accurate data may be 
had, by the end of the present season, from this novel process. The: 
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sugar factory at St. Cloud was built with an eye to the develop- 
ment of a large plantation, and it is estimated that it can handle 
the product of two thousand acres. That such a plantation and 
factory should exist in a State which has not been considered as a 
sugar producer, is in itself a notable fact. But even of more inter- 
est is another fact, which is, that this plantation is upon land that 
was, until a few years ago, a portion of a vast swamp, totally sub- 
merged, but now reclaimed by the most extensive system of drainage 
that has ever been put in operation in this country. For centuries 
this land has been inundated, and has supported only the rank 
aquatic growths of the tropics. These, in their decay have formed 
immense deposits of organic matter, varying in depth from three 
feet to twenty-five feet, thus affording almost inexhaustible stores 
for the sustenance of the cane, which as is well known is one of 
the rankest feeders. It is these deposits which make possible the 
continuous cropping of the lands by long-lived sugar cane. 

A great portion of the Peninsula of Florida has been considered 
of no value for any practical purpose. The ‘‘ Everglades” has been 
a synonym for all that was worthless, from an agricultural point of 
view. The wilderness known by that name had been explored only 
enough to show that it was neither land nor water, but a jungle of 
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must of course be used. It is my belief that within the next decade 
the cultivation of sugar upon Southern pine lands will become 
commercially practicable, and our sugar area will be extended then 
tv a point of which we now hardly dream. 

[The accompanying iliustrations engraved after photographs, 
present in Fig. 1 a view of the St. Cloud sugar works; in Fig. 2 a 
train bringing caue to the factory ; in Fig. 3 a cane field being cut. ] 


TRANSPLANTING SEEDLINGS IN MIDSUMMER. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
aint Sie 

It often happens that late-flowering annuals or biennials must 
be transplanted in July, whether the weather is favorable or other- 
wise. A few hours more in the hotbed or cold frame will ruin 
them, even if protected by cloth sashes; so into the ground they 
must go, although the soil may be dry as dust and ashes, and the 
mercury at 80° in the shade. 

Transplanting should always be done after sundown. A thor- 
ough wetting of the bed should be given in the first place, and the 
plants puddled if necessary. Protection from the sun will be neces- 
sary for several days, often until cloudy weather sets in. Just how 
this shall be done is an item of considerable in:portance, where a 

















Fig.38. CUTTING SUGAR CANE NEAR KISSIMMEE, FLORIDA. 


swamp, saw grass and’ aquatic growths. It was rather a daring 
thought that engineering science could transform it into a garden 
‘‘rich with all blessed conditions.” Yet this now appears to be the 
thing that is to be done. The same methods that have removed 
from three feet to eight feet of water from the lands along the 
upper Kissimmee will in time lower the Okeechobee Lake so that it 
will completely and permanently drain all the vast swamp-prairies 
that now surround it. The lands which will thus be given to culti- 
vation will naturally, ‘from their quality, location and climate 
become sugar lands, and it may be that these will become a large 
factor toward giving us a domestic sugar supply, There is another 
point in this connection which is worth noticing, and that is that in 
time much sugar will be produced upon Southern pine lands. It is 
true that we are accustomed to think that cane can be profitably 
grown only on deep rich soils. It is true that such land will make 
the heaviest growth of cane, but experiments made in Florida and 
southern Alabama, have shown that while the tonnage per acre 
is less, the value per ton of the cane which has been produced on 
pine land is often greater. Some pine land cane has been bought 
at the St. Cloud factory at $5.00 per ton, and as fifteen tons per acre 
might be considered a fair crop it will be seen that it may be grown 
at a profit, even with the expense for commercial fertilizers, which 





large number of seedlings are set out at one time, as all are not sup- 
plied with the regular folding plant protectors designed for that 
purpose. Various devices have had their day; newspapers 
weighted with stones are abandoned, even in rural districts; like- 
wise the capacious rhubarb leaf; the one blows off, and the other 
wilts and falls on its victim. Flowerpots, if large enough, will do 
very well if the supply is equal to the demand, but supposing it is, 
nobody cares to handle over fifty or seventy-five pots twice a day! 

A very simple way out of this difficulty is to use old umbrellas 
and parasols. If your own attic is not equal to the occasion, take 
up a collection among your unhorticultural neighbors. Any of 
them will, doubtless, be willing to lend this sort of an umbrella. 
Straight-handled ones are preferable, as they can be adjusted to 
any depth in the ground, and, if properly placed, will withstand 
a strong wind; they also have the advantage of admitting air, 
while affording shade, which is essential to the speedy establish- 
ment of plants in new quarters. The sight of a dozen or two 
umbrellas of various ages and sizes spread in one’s garden is a 
trifle unique, and one can easily fancy the Liliputians holding a 
mass-meeting ef some sort or other. However, the results from 
this novel method are satisfactory, and we have fresh-looking plants 
all the day long, even with a burning sky overhead. 
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Keeping Summer Boarders. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—=> 

The keeping of summer boarders is, each year, 
becoming more and more a business with farmers 
in localities remote from large cities. There are 
hundreds of dairy farms throughout Sullivan and 
Orange counties, New York. and the mountainous 
districts of Pennsylvania, where the milk that is 
sent to New York city brings the farmer only one 
eent a quart, after it is delivered at the nearest 
station. There is no market for the fruit and 
fresh vegetables, and but for the summer boarder 
these would not be worth the growing. Now the 
keeping of boarders is too often a thankless task. 
The city boarder is sometimes a grasping person, 
who would take all and give little. He will let 
his children climb the choicest fruit trees, and 
destroy what they could not eat; he will let them 
waste at table more than a grown person would 
eat, and then expect to pay half price for board. 
Let us hope that these are the exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

Since there are such exceptions, the arrange- 
ments for boarding should be of the strictest busi- 
ness nature on both sides. Farmers who intend 
to open their houses for summer boarders should 
not advertise in glowing terms the “home privi- 
leges, the fruit, fresh milk, eggs and vegetables, 
fishing and shooting,’”’ unless they are really pre- 
pared to give these advantages. Last summer it 
was my misfortune and privilege to spend several 
months at one of the most beautiful farming sites 
to be found within six hours ride of New York, 
where the above inducements were held out to 
the unwary exile. It was, indeed, a privilege to 
breathe such air and to live among the grand 
mountain scenery; but, unfortunately, the air 
made you hungry, and the dole of meat placed 
before you at breakfast or dinner left you very 
much in the frame of mind, or state of appetite of 
Oliver Twist, when he asked for “ more,” an exper- 
iment which you did not care to repeat. Tomatoes 
were rotting in the garden, but never made their 
appearance upon the table in any shape except 
sliced raw, and only very occasionally in that. 
Green corn was not brought to the table until it 
was too old to eat, and noses were so carefully 
counted that after the dish had made the rounds 
of the table only two or three ears were left. 
Eggs were seldom served, and one to each guest 
was carefully apportioned when they were. Milk 
that sold for one cent a quart was served from a 
side table in meager half glasses. 

I think this state of affairs was more the result 
of ignorance than of meanness. There are too 
many farmers who have not yet learned to s.ppre- 
ciate the value of vegetables on their own table. 
They probably thought it more elegant to fill the 
glasses only half full of milk, and as one who lives 
on a dairy farm naturally becomes surfeited with 
milk, they did not comprehend that their board- 
ers would gladly have had more of it. The rate 
asked for board was only six to eight dollars per 
week, and as meat, in out-of-the-way places, is 
almost always higher than in cities, any reason- 
able person would not demur at small portions of 
that expensive commodity, if articles that were 
almost valueless had been given in abundance. 
If our hostess had regaled us with plenty of boiled 
young green corn, stewed potatoes, oatmeal, and 
some kind of hot bread, or tomato toast, and 
boiled eggs, or green corn fritters with broiled 
ham and fried eggs for breakfast, I think every 
one would have been perfectly willing to have 
had steaks and chops left entirely off the bill of 
fare on those days. Vegetable soups made with 
milk might have made their appearance daily, 
and the farmer have been none the poorer. With 


two or three fresh vegetables daily on the dinner 
table, the presence of the thin, scraggy piece of 
soggy looking mutton would have been less a sar- 
easm and more a matter of indifference to the 
hungry boarders. 


A huge dish of green beans, 


| 


cooked as every farmer’s wife should know how 
to cook them, with a square of pork in the center 
boiled to an almost jelly-like consistency, would 
nearly constitute a dinner in itself. Cold boiled 
corn and potatoes stewed in milk would make an 
appetizing supper dish. 

Country people make a mistake when they think 
city guests are unused to and do not care for vege- 
tables. They are astonished to learn that not 
only good milk, but real cream, can be purchased 
daily in the city. The best farm in the land can- 
not produce the variety of fresh vegetables and 
fruit that the city markets offer. On this particu- 
lar farm, milk that twice during the summer was 
made into delicious cottage cheese for supper, 
was daily thrown away. A luxurious table could 
have been spread with that which they. threw 
away, either through ignorance, or because they 
were unwilling to take the trouble to prepare it. 
A family seeking board, in answer to an advertise- 
ment offering all the peculiar privileges of the 
country, would save themselves much annoyance 
if they would explain in detail their conception 
of that offer. 

The host, on his part, should definitely point 
out which parts_of his farm and field were open to 
the children of his guests. Which fruit trees, if 
any, they would be permitted to ravage, and no 
sensible person could take offense if at the same 
time he firmly stated that no wastefulness would 
be allowed. If a farmer’s wife admits into her 
house small children and infants, she should ex- 
pect to allow a certain license. It is too much to 
expect a family to remain in your home for months 
without allowing their children some home free- 
dom. To this end so furnish your houses that the 
least possible damage may be done. If I wanted 
to keep summer boarders I should take the great- 
est possible pains to make the children happy. 
I have seen sensitive children positively suffering 
in health from the restraint that was put upon 
them in their summer home. The subject is one 
that requires not only strict business arrange- 
ments, but kindly consideration on the part of 
both host and guest. 





Having Company. 
M. C. HUNGERFORD. 
gp 

Hospitality may cease to be a virtue by its over 
use, in some cases, but a housekeeper is rather 
more apt to go to the other extreme, and let the 
virtue rust for the want of use. We are told, in 
the New Testament, to use hospitality without 
grudging, but it is not always a question of grudg- 
ing, for many a woman would gladly spend twice 
what it costs to entertain her friends, if she might 
only be spared the worry and trouble of it herself. 

We make a great mistake when we change our 
family customs in entertaining a guest. A visitor 
is often made unhappy by seeing the turning and 
overturning her presence causes to her friends. 
If one is liable to have much company it is better, 
by far, to make no especial change for them. 
Plain living may be the family custom, but the 
meals should be well cooked at all times, and the 
appointments of the table, even if very humble in 
quality, should be so neat and well placed, ordi- 
narily, that it will not "be necessary to change 
them when friends come to visit. It saves trouble 
and it promotes a feeling of self-respect in the 
members of a family, to feel that the everyday 
manner of living is sufficiently comfortable for 
guests to share, and it makes the visit enjoyable 
for all concerned to have it so. 

Of course, if people are formally invited to a 
single meal and to meet other people, that may be 
looked upon as an “occasion,” and some ceremony 
and especial preparation is in order and to be 
expected, but it is of company who stay a few 
days, or of those who drop in unexpectedly to a 
meal, that this refers. 

Another thing which is a burden to both visitor 
and visited, is too much attention. It should be 
remembered that sometimes a guest may weary of 
the constant presence of some member of the fam- 
ily, and long to be left alone for a while. It would 
not be right to show neglect; at the same time, 
one should not be so overwhelmingly constant 
in civility as to hamper a friend’s movements. 

It is a good rule to have such excellent table 
manners enforced in daily life, that no greater 
care is needed when strangers are present. Chil- 
dren should be taught the proper use of every- 
thing on the table, and, above all things, gentle 
manners for buth children and grown people must 
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be practiced. A good rule for both hostess ang 








guests is to be good-natured under all circum- 
stances, and never allow themselves to be fretted, 
Even if their dispositions are not naturally con. 
genial, they should make their tastes conform to 
each other’s customs and habits during the days 
they pass together. 





—— 
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Take Care of Your Books. 


M. W. EARLY. 
—— 

Of late years, there has been a great decrease in 
the cost of books, and a consequent increase jn 
their diffusion; a state of things which is, on the 
whole, a benefit to the masses, but still not an 
unmixed one, for of course with the enlarged 
library harvest, there is a corresponding increase 
of tares and weeds. Then the increased facility of 
getting books tends to lessen our relish for them, 
and to make us less careful of them. In my young 
days, a book, and especially an illustrated one, 
was a rare occasional treat, and was appreciated 
accordingly. Nowadays such books are so easy to 
get that children become satiated with them and 
take.very little pains to keep them intact. 

Iam a great advocate for covering books. A 
child’s schoolbooks, in constant use, had better be 
covered with scraps of stout gingham, fastened se- 
eurely with needle and thread. The books they read 
for amusement may be covered with stout wrap- 
ping paper, with the title written on the outside. 
There are a few good old-fashioned rules which it 
is well to keep up in connection with our chil- 
dren’s books. Make them wash their hands thor- 
oughly before taking up a book to read. Never 
allow them to eat over a book, and don’t let them 
double it back, to keep the place. Watch your 
books attentively for the first loose leaf, and 
replace this immediately, not laying it by, to be lost 
or torn before 2 convenient opportunity occurs 
for mending it. Keep a little pot of mucilage, with 
a brush in it, for replacing loose leaves, and you 
will find that this simple apparatus will greatly 
assistin keeping books in order. It will enable 
you, for instance, to promptly replace the outer 
page of a magazine which sometimes gets torn off. 
I find great efficacy in the use of a stout needle 
and flax thread, for tightening the bindings of 
books when they begin to relax. I sometimes 
rebind a schoolbook, or some other volume, not 
very ornate, sewing the two covers to a strong 
strip of hickory shirting, at the back, and this 
homely arrangement has enabled the book to be 
used several years longer. 

In regard to periodicals, I wish to make a few 
suggestions which are the result of experience, 
not of theory. If you take any weekly say, for 
instance, Youth’s Companion, or Harper’s Weekly, 
at the end of each month take the issues belong- 
ing to that month and sew them together with a 
coarse needle and fiax thread. Sew on an outside 
cover of very stiff brown paper, such as is used for 
express packages, marking the title and date of 
the periodical on it. This simple plan I have 
found of the greatest advantage. It has enabled 
me to keep an unbroken file of periodicals, so 
that other persons may, for years to come, take 
pleasure in reading the serial stories, the interest 
of which would be marred by a single ‘“‘ missing 
link.” This is the only plan by which I have ever 
been able to preserve every number of a periodi- 
cal. Then they are kept so clean by the outside 
paper cover, and four or five of them together 
form a volume not too bulky to be held conven- 
iently. Of course, the same plan will answer for 
periodicals not coming as often as once a week, as 
for instance, Farm and Home, or any other semi- 
monthly. In this case, you need not sew them 
together oftener than once in two months, though 
I must say, you secure periodicals better by sew- 
ing them together promptly. 

I would also recommend the plan of putting 2 
stiff paper cover on any seaside book of sufficient 
value to make us care to keep it. Sometimes we 
get the finest productions of literature in this 
form, and if we will protect them as suggested, 
they will last as long as if bound in muslin. Oth- 
erwise they will soon become tattered, and yellow 
from exposure to air and dust. 


— 
-> 


Test the Fruit Jars. 


MRS. H. H. TURNER. 
—>— 
Most housekeepers know how to prepare the 
fruit for canning, and understand it is essential 
that the contents should be very hot, in order to 
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expel the air, and the lid sealed while hot; and 
yet, after all is done, the jars having been wiped 
and stored away in a dark place, they find that 
something is the matter, although all the jars 
were treated alike. Some ferment, and the cause 
is a puzzle worthy of the puzzle department. The 
trouble is in the jars. The makers are constantly 
improving them, and new molds are made that 
are not exactly alike, so some lids will not fit on 
all jars. It is well to keep the jars, lids and 
serews together, but this cannot always be done. 
One lady keeps hers tied in a small bag to the neck 
of the jar when empty. To remedy the trouble, 
the jars must be tested. See that the lid will go 





WATERPROOF BATHING BAG. 


easily into place without the rubber. Now put on 
the rubber, then the lid, put a little water in the 
bottle, and screw up tight. Wipe dry, and invert 
on the table. If it leaves moisture, remove to a 
dry place, and if it continues to leak, undo the 
whole thing. Fruit will not keep in that bottle, 
for where water can get out, air can more easily 
get in. Fruit, properly canned, will keep any- 
where. Canned fruit keeps in groceries in glass, 
or tin, with the bright sun shining on it all the 
year round, as we have all seen. The trouble is in 
the jars, or the canning, and, if that is done right, 
and the bottles are right, suecess is assured. ~- 
2 


Convenient Bathing Bag. 
=e 

The bag shown in Fig. 1is very convenient for 
earrying a bathing suit to and from the beach. If 
it is to be used for this purpose, it should be made 
of waterproof cloth, but if for wraps, grey or 
brown linen will be more suitable. By following 
the directions given, a correct pattern of the bag, 
as illustrated in Fig 2, can be obtained. Cut a 24- 
inch square of paper; draw a line ten inches long 
across one corner; cut the opposite corner off the 
same depth; and draw a line across it. These lines 
designate where to place the piece through which 
the strings are to run. The bagis bound on all sides 
with braid, which is firmly sewed on, and then orna- 
mented with fancy stitches in heavy silk. Pieces 
of the braid are stitched on the under side to run 
the shirring through. The bag is folded, as indi- 
eated by the dotted lines. The squares in the cor- 


FIG. 1. 





FIG. 2. PATTERN FOR BATHING BAG. 


ners are folded so that one-half comes on the front, 
and the other half on the back. These are fastened 
in place with a few stitches. The shirring strings 
are run through double, so it will draw up easily. 
A button and buttonhole keep it together. 


—— 


The Farmer’s Fresh Meat Supply. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 
ee ee 
If the farmhouse is supplied with an ice box or 
refrigerator for keeping meat, made on the same 
plan as those in the city markets, meat may be 
kept fresh and sweet for two weeks in hot 
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weather. Thus equipped a number of farmers 
may join, and agree to take a share of the meat 
when one of the number kills a fat animal, each 
to take his turn in furnishing the others. Hardly 
any neighborhood can be found where there are 
not at least three or four families who would be 
glad to make this arrangement, thereby affording 
a supply of good meat at anominal cost. This plan 
is also an economical one, as the price that could 
be obtained for the dressed meat, if it were sold, 
would not be more than half what is asked if the 
same meat were bought back again. 

Where there is no ice, meat may be kept sweet 
for a number of days by immersing it in butter- 
milk, changing it for fresh every other day. This 
process will often sweeten meat that has become 
slightly tainted. As arule, however, meat in that 
state is unfit for human food, and should be 
thrown away. 

Meat may be kept in cans if treated in the fol- 
lowing manner. Cut into rather small pieces and 
cook thoroughly. Season well with salt and pep- 
per, and let it cook out all the water, so that noth- 
ing but the fat is left in the kettle. Remove the 
bones, and fill glass cans with the meat, pressing 
down well. Pour in what fat is left in the kettle. 
If not sufficient to cover the meat melt some suet, 
and fill the cans to the brim. Seal as usual and 
keepin a cool place. This pressed meat is deli- 
cious when eaten. 

Stone crocks may be used for potting meat. 
Instead of sealing like the fruit can, tie over the 
top a paper well coated with the beaten white of 
an egg, then a good layer of cotton batting, over 
that another paper to keep out the dust and air. 
Beef, corned with but little salt and well soaked, 
is very palatable when boiled or roasted. 
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Pretty Sachets. 


——a— 


The little pillow sachets, shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, are intended to be laid on or 


PILLOW SACHETS. 


inabed. They are made of white linen handker- 
chiefs, using the hem fora border. The pillow is 
made of several layers of cotton sprinkled gener- 
ously with sachet powder and tacked together, 
then slipped into the case and fastened by tiny 
buttons and buttonholes. The designs are out- 
lined in wash silk. 





A Pretty Cloak for a Child. 
CONSTANCE B. WHITE. 
age 

This stylish little cloak is equally handsome 
made of either cream-white ottoman silk, Bedford 
cord, or the regular éeru cloth which comes spec- 
ially for the purpose, and is 55 inches wide. The 
first size will require one and a half yards of cloth 
this width, two and a half yards of surah silk for 
lining and two and one-half yards of lace at two 
dollars per yard. Three handsome pearl buttons 
finish the front. The chest measures five inches 
across either front, the back eight inches. The 
depth of the waist from the shoulder at neck is 
seven inches. The neck measures twelve inches, 
the arm-size, nine inches. The sleeve is eight 
inches in length; the hand-size seven inches; the 
depth of skirt seventeen inches, and width of 
skirt sixty -three inches. The sleeve is gath- 
ered to a tight band of cloth lined with silk, and 
has an up-turned cuff of lace. Turn in at the top 
of the sleeve and lining to allow for letting down 
when the child grows. Also turn in three inches 

















of the skirt-lining for the same purpose. The lin- 


ing in the back of the waist should be folded 
ina plait, before making, to aliow of an inch for 
‘give.’ Gather the skirt and join to the waist with 
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A STYLISH LITTLE CLOAK. 
a bias fold of cloth and hem down on the wrong 
side, overlapping the waist-lining. This is also 
pretty when made of white piqué, for summer, 
using handsome embroidery in place of lace, and 
lining with twill. 





An Easy Way of Pickling Onions. 
A. S. BELMONT. 
a sagle 

To a quart of vinegar allow one small teaspoon- 
ful of salt, four small cayenne peppers, a few 
blades of mace, and cinnamon broken in pieces, 
a few whole grains of allspice, and one or two 
cloves. Peel the onions as small as required, put 
in a porcelain or granite kettle, pour over them 
the vinegar and spices, cover closely, and set on 
the back of the range, allowing them to heat very 
slowly, so that the vinegar may permeate, with- 
out softening, the heart of the onions. A little 
experience will show when to bring them to a 
boiling point, then put in cans in the same way as 
fruit. If allowed to boil more than a minute or 
so, they will shrivel and not look well, but if the 
vinegar is good, and the canning process perfectly 
performed, they will keep in excellent condition 
an indefinite time. Many people prefer them 
pickled without spices, simply allowing a little 
salt to the vinegar. Pickled onions are more 
wholesome than most pickles in general use, and 
are worthy a place on the table of an epicure. 





What to Send in an Envelope. 
—— 
The contents of this envelope, herewith illus- 
trated, show what can be made for a few cents 





RIBBON SLEEVE HOLDER. 
and sent post haste for two cents. It is a ribbon 
sleeve holder, to hold the dress sleeve down while 
drawing the coat sleeve over it. One ring is 
slipped over the thumb, the ribbon wrapped 
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around the sleeve several times, and the other 


ring slipped on the thumb, then the ribbon is 
drawn out, hung up beside the dressing table until 
needed again. This one is made of maroon satin 
ribbon. It takes just one yard of three-fourths 
ineh width and two brass rings with a covering of 
garnet silk. They can be bought ready for use, or 
erocheted at home. One end of the ribbon is tied 
through the ring, and the other sewed on it. These 
little articles sell readily at fairs, and are quite 
decorative when a number, made of shades that 
blend nicely, are placed together. 


a 


Sack for a Little Girl. 
B. W. KEELER. 
—— 

The sack illustrated in Fig. 1, is made of 
eream-white opera fiannel and requires one-half 
yard 27 inches wide. The back measures eight 
inches across the shoulders; the fronts five inches 








SACK FOR A ONE-YEAR-OLD-CHILD. 
each; the length of the sack from the shoulders 


FIG. 1. 


to the bottom is ten inches; the sleeve eight 
inches at the longest part; the collar is two 
inches deep; and the neck measures ten inches. 
These measurements are suitable for a child up to 
the age of one year, and may easily be enlarged 
for older ones. Seallop the edge and work with 
heavy white silk, and embroider a vine like that 
shown in Fig 2. Embroider the leaves with white 
silk, the flowers, forget-me-nots, in pale blue with 
yellow centers. Fasten at the neck with narrow 
white ribbon. This will be found very pretty 
when worn with thin white or gingham dresses. 





Cleaning Painted Surfaces. 
—_ 

The neat housekeeper delights in having both 
painted and unpainted portions of the room look 
neat and clean. To aid them there are many 
preparations offered, but most of these contain 
soda. which make the hands rough and sore. 
Though they will remove the dirt, they also take 
the paint, if applied too strong, and, even when 
used in moderate quantities, the gloss of the paint 
or varnish is greatly deadened. For this purpose, 
use only the best soaps, as they contain little soda. 
If they leave the hands soft and smooth, they are 
suitable for cleaning paint. Before washing wood- 
work, dust it thoroughly, especially about the 
doors, mantels, and windows. In washing, always 





EMBROIDERED EDGING. 
use two cloths, and no cloth is better than old 


FIG. 2. 


flannel. Have a pail half full of hot, soft water, 
dip one cloth in the water, rub on some good soap, 
fold the soap inside, wring out the cloth so the 
water will not drip or run down on the paint, 
paper, or wall, rub briskly over a small surface, 
wring the washcloth dry as possible, wipe the 
washed surface, then take the clean or wiping 
cloth and rub the surface dry. The same process 
applies to painted walls and ceilings, only, being 
large and unbroken surfaces, great care should be 
exercised, or streaks will remain. 

In washing windows, always avoid the use of 
strong soap. As usually done, the semi-annual 
window washing injures the putty more than the 
whole year’s action of rain, sunshine, and frost. 
If soap is used, let it be of the best. Use it quickly, 














rinsing thoroughly as soon as the washing process 
is completed. 

Always clean the floor thoroughly before clean- 
ing the walls. To prevent water spattering on the 








DIAGRAM FOR JEWEL CASE. 


FIG. 1. 
walls at cleaning time, set the pail on a piece of 
carpet, which will absorb the spilled water, and 
make the whole operation more business-like and 
comfortable, if there is such a thing as comfort in 
house cleaning. 





A Handsome Jewel Case. 
=— 

The foundation for the jewel case is made of 
heavy pasteboard, according to the outline given 
in Fig. 1. It is covered on one side with eider-down 
flannel. The rings which form the boxes are an 
inch deep. These are also covered with the flan- 
nel which makes a soft nest for trinkets. The 
bottom of the case is covered with silesia. The 
boxes are sewed on as indicated by the rings on 
the diagram, Fig.1. The cover is made of a strip 
of soft silk, 7x14. The ends are rounded, and it is 
hemmed on all sides. This is covered with white 
lace, laid over the boxes, caught down the middle 
and fastened with a bow of satin ribbon, Fig. 2. 
The case can be made of any color the taste 





FIG. 2. 
suggests. If the eider-down flannel cannot be 
found to correspond with the color chosen, white 
will do for any color. It comes in delicate shades 
of pink and blue. 
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Serviceable Ironing Holder. 
—— 

The cover for the novel ironing holder, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is made of light 
brown Canton flannel, the wings and eyes of 
the bird being outlined with a lighter shade of 
worsted. To make a quail holder, cut two pieces of 
Canton flannel the shape of the bird, two for the 
lining out of ticking the same size, but extending 
only to the neck line; then two more of carpet or 
heavy cloth a trifle smaller. After the wings and 
eyes have been worked, sew the bird together 
from the neck to the tail; turn it and fill the head 
with cotton; baste the carpet on the lining; and 





CONVENIENT IRONING HOLDER. 


tack it on in several places; sew the lining in a 
seam across the top, and baste it in the bird; bind 
all together around the bottom with brown braid; 
and sew on a loop of the same for hanging it up. 


A Novelty Vase. 


D. H. VROOMAN. 
a 

A novelty in the way of a vase may be made 
from a gourd. Select a gourd that has a handie 
without a crook in 
it, and cut off just 
enough of the stem 
end to enable you to 
remove the seed. 
Place it to dry, and 
when it is thor- 
oughly dry, giveita 
coat of paint, and 
then paint a spray {, 








of flowers, or 
grasses, on the sides. 
After the paint is 
dry, varnish it. This 
makes a pretty re- 
ceptacle for flowers, 
as the gourd will 
hold water. If you prefer, you can gild the gourd 
instead of painting it. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a vase made from a gourd. 





A PRETTY VASE. 





How to Escape “Fly Time.” 


W. D. WORCESTER. 


The hard work and the heat of summer are made 
more difficult to bear because of the constant 
worry of “ driving flies.” To find a partial means 
of relief, at least, from these pests, it is necessary 
to study natural history in so far as it relates to 
their habits and manner of multiplying. It is 
declared, on good scientific authority, that the 
swarms of summer are probably produced from a 
few individuals that have lived through the win- 
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ter in protected nooks, 
such as they ean find in 
clothing, behind picture 
frames, and in various 
corners of stuffed furni- 
ture, or other convenient 
hiding places. Scientific 
investigation also has 
shown that the eggs are 
laid in filth, and the young 
hatch out there and 
thrive upon decaying 
matter. These facts sure- 
ly give a hint as to the 
prevention of a large pro- 
portion of the swarms 
that infest one’s premises 
in summer. Any kind of 
manure near a house is 
sure to be a breeding spot 
for flies, for this is just 
the place where they de- 
light to lay their eggs. 
The pigpen should 
not be near the house, as 
is so often the case; nor should piles of stable 
dressing be allowed to accumulate when the sta- 
ble is near, or joined to, the house. Pails of broken 
food and kitchen refuse are frequently to be seen 
near the kitchen door, or in an open shed adjoin- 
ing the kitchen, that attract all the flies within a 
large radius. Let every place, where flies could 
thus breed, and everything that would attract 
them about the door, be cleared away, and kept so, 
and the small number of these troublesome in- 
sects will occasion surprise, especially if one is at 
some little distance from the houses of neighbors, 
who are not thus particular. Still better results 
will be secured if, late in the fall, or during the 
winter, a eareful search be made for flies that 
have gone into winter quarters. Each one of these 
that is destroyed will lessen the number for the 
following summer. It is folly to suppose that 
there will be entire freedom from the annoyance 
even when the two points mentioned, have 
been carefully attended to, but it will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The comfort of sereens in every door and win- 
dow that is used is not frequently enough enjoyed 
in farmhouses. A little exertion is all that is 
needed, except a very small sum to be expended in 
wire nails and netting; for screens can be made at 
home by any man with half a knack for handling 
tools and at times when he could not well be 
doing other work. On windows where it is not 
necessary to open or shut the blinds frequently, 
itis a simple matter to tack upon the lower half 
of the window casing, upon the outside, the 
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inexpensive cotton netting—a plan that takes but 
a few moment’s time, and a few cents in money, 


and is worth dollars in comfort. 





<2 
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Washing-day Science. 
MRS. J. N. MUNCEY. 
— 

Washing has many trials for the farmer’s wife. 
The kitchen, on the average, is small and its uses 
aremany. The duties of most of us are so numer- 
ous, that any easier way to do work is welcome if 


it ean be well done. There are many methods 
now that the progressive housekeeper uses to 
lighten the labor of cleansing her clothes. Those 
given here are practices which are in actual use 
-and have been of great service in lightening the 


jabor of a farmer’s wife. 

Is there a philosophy of science in washing? 
‘There most assuredly is. Most of the dirt is held 
upon the wearing apparel by the oil from the 
body: some by being pressed in between the 
threads which compose the cloth. Any method 
which will free the fabric from the oil will loosen 
most of the dirt, and only the small portion 
between the threads needs to be loosened by rub- 
bing. Cold water is the slowest thing in the world 
to take out grease, and the first rule in washing 
sshould be, ‘Don’t use cold suds for cleansing 
dirty clothes.”” Soap is used as another aid in 
attacking and dissolving the grease. It is very 
poor economy to use an inferior grade, and waste 
your muscle in making up for its poverty. Melt- 
ing the soap and stirring it in the hot water has 
proved much more satisfactory than rubbing it 
upon the soiled places. Clothes should not be 
allowed to become very dirty, as the fabric is 
often worn away more in the rubbing to get them 
clean than in the wear. If they were not worn so 
long, and consequently were less soiled, they 
would not require an expenditure of strength to 
<lean them. 

I have found this recipe for a washing fluid very 
helpful. Take five cents’ worth of salts of tartar, 
and the same of ammonia powder, one box of con- 
centrated lye, and one and one-half gallons of soft 





FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
water; boil and skim and set away in a cool place. 
The evening before you wash, heat enough water to 
soak the clothes, and if they are very dirty, use a 
cupful of the fluid; if not so soiled, half a cupful 
will answer. Most women who have used the 
recipe recommend the use of enough soap stirred 
into the soaking-water to make it soapy, but the 
original does not call for it. In the morning 
wring out the clothes and puf them in the boiler 
in which half a cupful of the fluid and the usual 
amount of soap have been stirred. If you have 
clothes enough to fill the boiler several times, you 
Will need more of the fluid. Half a eupful is 
enough for two boilers of clothes, if they are not 
very dirty. When they have boiled 20 minutes, 








take them out and rub through a soapy water, 
and then rinse well, being careful not to let the 
water get too soapy in either case. Overalls are 
especially hard to wash by the old way, but when 
dipped in the boiling water in the boiler, and 
taken out at once, they seldom refuse to become 
clean with a few rubs. The boiling water fades 
them no more than the excessive amount of rub- 
bing they must have to make them clean if not 
boiled. 





For Eyeglasses. 
F. H. PERRY. 
oe 
This cute little book is the latest thing out for 
those who wear eyeglasses. It has a kid, satin, 
silk or linen cover, lined with chamois, over an 
interlining of crinoline, inner chamois leaves, and 





i EYEGLASS CASE. 
an embroidered, painted or gilded inscription, 


“Rub, Rub, Rub.” The cover is an inch and three- 
quarters square; it is edged with a fine silk cord, 
secured by minute silk stitches, while a cord to 
match the cover is laced through tiny perforations 
at the back of the book; one end of the cord is left 
several inches long and is finished with a loop just 
large enough to slip over an ordinary dress but- 
ton. To adjust this little convenience, slip the 
loop over a button or hook in the bosom of the 
dress and tuck the book inside, or beneath some 
fold or fulness, if a faney corsage is worn. 





A New Kind of Photograph Holder. 
= 

A tambourine, daintily trimmed with ribbon and 
artificial flowers, as shown in illustration, makes a 
decorative foundation for a photograph holder, to 
hang on the wall. <A crescent-shaped piece of 
eardboard is fitted snugly in it to form the pocket. 
This is covered on one side with plush and on the 
other with silk, and glued in. Light green plush 
and ribbon are very pretty used with daisies and 
grasses. The flowers are kept in position by glu- 
ing them on the rim of the tambourine. 


adil 


Convenient Shelves and Drawers. 
GORHAM SILVER. 
—<= 

The great secret of living comfortably is to 
render all household duties as light as possible, 
beginning with economy of time, by saving steps 
in the kitchen. I have recently made an effort in 
this direction, which, having proved successful, I 
would suggest to other housekeepers. My kitchen 
has two tables—one, the domestics’ dining table, 
stands against the wall, and it is only necessary 
to raise the front drop-leaf to accommodate them. 
Above it, I have had two shelves put up on bronzed 
brackets, upon which are set plates, platters, 
cups and saucers, spoon holder, sugar bowl, milk 
pitcher, and a box of knives and forks—in fact, 
everything that must be used three times a day in 
setting the table, and a very pretty ornamental 
effect they have. A third shelf put up near the 
range holds a covered salt dish, a common tin 
pepper box, chopping knife, bread and cooking 
knives and iron spoons of various sizes suspended 
along the edge—articles that are used three times 
a day, and cannot be too handy. The shelves up 
and duly appointed, Honorah, my cook, who had 
just given me notice that she must find a place of 
fewer steps, threw up her hands with delight, 
“Faix, mum, but it’s foin,” she ejaculated, and 











things, the table is set in the twinkling of an eye. 
She has only to stand before the table and reach 
out, instead of unnecessarily tiring her legs and 
feet running to and from the dish closet. 

In the other, the ironing table, I have had two 
deep, smooth running drawers inserted. Asa rule, 
every ironing table has a shallow drawer that is 
of very little use; these of mine, however, are ten 
inches deep—the proper size for the purpose in- 
tended. One holds the laundry articles—ironing 
sheet, bosom board, wax bag, holders, flatiron 
standards, and cloths for dampening and rubbing 
starch from shirt bosoms and collars. There is 
also room to lay away any choice garment the 
laundress has forgotten to starch, which, left in its 
proper place, is not likely to be overlooked in the 
next washing. The other is the baking drawer— 
in it are cake dishes, bread and biscuit pans, pie 
plates, paste roller, spice box, essence bottles, 
baking powder—in fact, everything pertaining to 
pastry making. I find these drawers wonderfully 
convenient, saving untold steps and a great 
amount of time, which is the paramount economy 
in the executive management of a household. 
Only those who have personal oversight of the 
duties of a cook can estimate the number of steps 
she is obliged to take even in catering for a small 
family of simple habits. And only housewives 
who do their own work can appreciate the saving 
advantage of deep drawers and many shelves; 
and that useful and necessary articles in plain 
sight, kept clean and bright, are an ornament, 
rather than a defacement, to kitchen walls. 


Head Rest. 
ge 
The sunflower head rest, shown in the aceom- 
panying engraving, is very pretty and appropriate 
for a piazza ehair. The round pillow has a puffing 
of brown India silk sewed around it, and the back 
is covered with the same. The center of the flower 
is made of brown plush sewed on the pillow; the 
petals, of yellow ribbon, are then sewed around 








SUNFLOWER HEAD REST. 
this, these being turned over, finished in a point, 
and sewed to the puffing. Pieces of the ribbon are 
sewed on the top to fasten it on the chair. 





Country Frocks and Their Accessories. 
ef 

In old-fashioned novels we always read of young 
ladies clad in the picturesque simplicity of white 
Swiss, or book muslin, and the realistic author of 
the summer of 1892 will also dress his heroines in 
airy, fairy-like fabrics, but they will be the sheer 
organdies and gossamer lawns, scattered over with 
bunches of such natural looking posies that they 
might have dropped from an artist’s brush; or 
else a plain India muslin with a border embroid- 
ered in colors and elaborately trimmed with a 
profusion of lace and ribbons. Lined with silk, 
these are handsome enough for any occasion, 
though they are simply made with a bell skirt, 
round waist, and a girdle of double-faced moiré 
satin ribbon that forms a Felix bow at the back. 
This Felix bow, however, is quite a complicated 
affair, consisting of five loops-and two long ends 
which fall to the bottom of the skirt. With it, 
two small butterfly bows are set on the shoulders. 

Girdles, sashes and belts are quite a feature of 
the summer styles, made so by the multitude of 
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bodice belts are truly ‘“‘a joy forever.” One of 
sparkling jet is the very thing to confine the 
Russian blouse of black lace mentioned last 
month, while others are of silk ribbon fastened 
by a gold clasp of elaborate workmanship. For 
tennis suits, striped silk belts with a clasp of fili- 
gree silver, are much liked, but there are many less 
expensive ones of leather having a pointed and 
laced bodice both back and front. For regular 
outing gowns, sashes are much in vogue, prefer- 
ably the gay Roman sash with its gorgeous colored 
stripes relieved by black. This is wound in soft 
folds about the waist, and tied on the left side in 
one loop and two very long ends. 

Those who are to spend part of the warm season 
at the seaside, will do well to choose a serge gown, 
either dark blue or the new Mephistopheles red 
that has a yellowish tint, made up with a yoke 
and foot band of tan-colored cloth. Alpacas, too, 
are excellent for seaside wear, and chic imported 
frocks are shown of this stiff, but serviceable, 
fabric in grays and browns made up over red, with 
a searlet panel showing down the front laced 
across with red cords. White alpacas, also, are 
used for evening wear with a lining of striped or 
ehangeable silk revealed by slashes in skirt, yoke 
and sleeves. 

At midsummer, too, the gay young maiden’s 
faney lightly turns to thoughts of outing gowns, 
and these in material and hue and in everything 
except length are far more sensible than they were 
last year. The general features of all suits that 
eome under this category, whether for traveling, 
mountains or seashore, are a gored skirt of moder- 
ate-weight wool with a two-inch train, a jacket of 
the same material and a wash silk or satine shirt 
waist, a style that may be altered and trimmed to 
please the wearer. 

A stylish model has the bell skirt, but with the 
back seam sloped less than for a walking gown so 
as to give more fullness at the top. It is un- 
trimmed, but a ruffle of taffeta silk, pinked on the 
edge, is set under the bottom. The jacket is quite 
short, fitted in the back, and open in front witha 
fiat turn-down collar that shows the high blouse 
collar at the back. The sleeve is in mutton-leg 
shape very close below the elbow, while the 
stylish flaring cuffs may be added, if desired. The 
shirt waist is gathered at the neck and shoulders 
onto a yoke lining, a strip of silk being stitched 
down each shoulder over the gathers. A drawing 
string is run in round the waist, and the full 
bishop sleeves are gathered into straight cuffs. 
The belt is of the dress material, laid in deep 
folds; and a wide silk necktie is knotted about 
the throat. Visor caps come again to wear with 
these costumes, but more chic are the Alpine hats 
of soft felt with creased crown and rolled sides. 
The canvas shoes for country use are more stylish 
in white, gray-brown and gray-green, the tans and 
russets having become very common. Red slip- 
pers and Oxfords are liked by many, but it is 
questionable whether they be good form outside 
of the house where they are extremely pretty. 

It is said that laced walking boots are to super- 
sede those with buttons. They have kid or figured 
cloth tops, vamps of calf, kid or patent leather, 
and very long tips. Oxford ties come ina variety 
of shapes and materials, kid, cloth, suede, and, 
above all, patent leather. Indeed, the last plays 
a part in nearly all the new foot gear. It may, 
then, be as well to say that in buying patent 
leather shoes one should be careful to get them 
sufficiently large, as they never stretch, and occa- 
sionally rub them with vaseline to prevent crack- 
ing. In packing, stuff the shoes with soft paper. 

For full dress, satin slippers to match the evening 
gown in color, are the proper thing, but, if expense 
has to be considered, and the dancing shoes must 
do duty for some time, and with various costumes, 
black or gray ones will look well with anything. 

Large white parasols of sikk muslin decorated 
with bunches of white gauze ribbon, are charming 
for driving, quiet country walks and afternoons 
at the field clu, of which most towns can now 
boast; but the useful, everyday affairs are of 
changeable silk, or plain gros grain with club 
sticks of polished wood, capped with silver or 
gold. Dainty hand-painted china handles are also 
shown, and some of ivory, etched in flowers and 
figures. Sun umbrellas are 24 or 26 inches in the 
gores, with plain black, brown, red or blue silk 
covering and twisted sticks of natural wood. 

Taffeta gloves wear much better than those of 
pure silk, which are verily “a delusion and a 
snare,”’ while they appear much better cut than 
formerly, having several buttons at the wrists, 





instead of drawing on in jersey style, and soon 
becoming loose and baggy. 





July Jellies. 


PALMETTA MONTCLAIR. 


See 

I should like to whisper this bit of advice into 
the ears of all city people: ‘Never visit your 
eountry friends in July.” It is one of the hardest 
of all the hard summer months for the country 
housewife. Most of the small fruits, and some of 
the larger ones, must be jammed and jellied and 
preserved then, if ever. 

“A workman is worthy of his tools,” is as good 
a motto for a woman as it is for a man, and if she 
will provide herself with the necessary toels, her 
labor will be much lightened. These are, first, an 
oil stove, then a proper kettle, which is either 
porcelain-lined or of granite ware, the first named 
being preferable. There should be a jelly bag, 
and a holder for the same. This latter, if you are 
near any large house-furnishing store, can be pur- 
chased for a few cents; if you must improvise one, 
you may do as my mother used to do, turn a rush 
or wooden bottomed stool upside down, set an 
earthen bowl between the legs, place a square of 
eloth half wool and half cotton,wrung out of hot 
water, over the feet, leave a little depression in 
the center, and tie the cloth fast to the four feet: 
or you may make a pointed bag of it by sewing up 
two contiguous sides of the square, and fastening 
loops to the top, which can be put over the four 
feet of the stool. With all these conveniences, 
jelly-making becomes almost a pleasure, even on 
a hot July day, for you can take your stove and 
all the contrivances into some cool, outside 
kitchen, or even to the porch. 

A wet summer generally means watery fruit, 
and extra care must then be taken, or the jelly 
will not “jell.””. Be sure that the fruit is picked 
rather under, than over ripe. Th@ old-fashioned 
way of heating the fruit in a stone crock, set with- 
in a large boiler of water before mashing and 
straining, is laborious and unnecessary. Simply 
mash your fruit, whether it be strawberries, cur- 
rants, raspberries, blackberries, or gooseberries, 
in an earthen dish, using a porcelain potato 
masher. Then strain it through a double thick- 
ness of cheese cloth also wrung out of hot water; 
this time you may squeeze with all your strength; 
then strain through a flannel bag, but do not 
squeeze, or it will not be clear. 

Measure the juice, and for each pint weigh a 
pound of the best granulated sugar; put the latter 
in pie dishes and place in an oven where it will 
heat and not scorch; boil the juice 20 minutes 
from the time it begins to boil; turn in the sugar 
and stir until it is all dissolved, then fill the glasses 
\as quickly as possible. To facilitate this process, 
have a basin of hot water ready, dip in each glass, 
and then stand it on two or three thicknesses of 
wet cloth. This will prevent cracking. 

Now, ina dry summer and in certain latitudes, 
nothing more will be needed except to let the 
jelly stand 24 hours, and then cover with metal 
tops or thick paper, gummed on, but in some sea- 
sons, and in some climates, jellies will mold unless 
protected by a thin covering of paraftine. Melt a 
little, and pour a thin layer on the top after the 
jellies are cold. It forms a wax-like, air-tight 
covering, and when the jelly is about to be used, 
it can be lifted off by loosening with a penknife, 
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wiped, and put away to be melted over next. 


summer. 

When one lives in the midst of a garden of small 
fruits, some delicious mixtures may be made. 
Raspberries and currants is an old-time mixture 
and hard to beat. Strawberry jelly is improved 
by the addition of one pint of currant juice to five 
of strawberry. Equal proportions of all the small 
fruits makes a curious jelly, and one as nice as it 
is curious. Ata fair last summer some beautiful 
jellies were exhibited, one vertical half of the 
tumbler being pale amber, the other deepest ruby. 
This was made from red and white currant jelly. 
A partition of stiff letter paper was placed in the 
glass, and one kind of jelly poured in on each 
side. When the jelly became firm, the paper was 
removed. 

Apple jelly is easy to make, and, if flavored with 
the juice of some small fruit, is exceedingly nice. 
The apples need only be wiped and sliced, then 
cooked in just enough water to keep from burn- 
ing; when soft, throw into a jelly bag and let 
them drain without squeezing. Allow a pint of 
juice to a pound of sugar; cook as before. If you 
pare and core the apples, you may cook skins and 











cores first in a little water, then strain and coo, 
the apples in this. After the juice has run out, g 
jam for immediate consumption can be made by 
rubbing the apples through a sieve, adding a cup 
of sugar to a pint of the purée and stirring for ten 
minutes over the fire. 

Every mother wants a few glasses of Spiced 
blackberry jelly for slight bowel troubles among 
the children. It is simply made by boiling a little 
bag of mixed spices, with the juice, in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoonful of cinnamon, half as 
much cloves and a quarter as much mace for each 
pint of juice. 


Warm Weather Dishes. 


—. 

For suppers and Sunday dinners, at least, we 
should be able to do without freshly -cooked hot 
meats. A corned beef’s heart, which ean be cooked 
during the Saturday baking, makes a nice Sunday 
dinner for hot weather. Get one that is perfectly 
fresh, and with a sharp knife trim the heavy 
muscles from the inside, washing it free also from 
clotted blood; rub well with salt, and put it in a 
good brine for a couple of days. Then wash it 
free from brine and put over the fire in cold 
water; simmer slowly two hours, add a smal} 
onion, some sprigs of parsley, a bit of mace, and 
bay leaf with three whole cloves; cook for an- 
other hour, then set aside on the cellar floor to 
coo], leaving it in the liquor. Slice this thin, 
garnish with water cress or parsley, have some 
creamed potatoes and a dish of cold sliced toma- 
toes with cooked or fresh fruit in season, and you 
have an excellent dinner. 

Cold roasted chicken, beef, veal, or mutton, when 
you are tired of eating it sliced, makes nice potted 
meats. Mince it fine and, for veal or chicken, you 
may add an ounce of ham to a pound of meat; 
after mincing, pound it with a porcelain potato 
masher, season with pepper, salt and nutmeg, and 
mix with four ounces of melted butter to each 
pound of minced meat. Pack into small jars, or 
cups, pressing down tightly, cover with a thin 
layer of melted butter; cover with paper, tie 
closely, and when wanted for use, slice thinly. 

Lemon Jelly.—There is no nicer or more grateful 
dessert on a hot day than a cup of cold, hard 
lemon jelly. Cooper’s gelatine is easier than the 
English preparations, and you need only follow 
the recipe on the outside of the box, except that 
you will probably need the juice of an additional 
lemon. When currants are in season, flavor with 
the currant juice. Use perhaps one lemon to each 
quart, and instead of using a quart of water, take 
half a pint of currant juice and three half-pints of 
water. Strawberries and raspberries may also be 
used. 

There are a variety of desserts to be made from 
gelatine and different fruits. Boil a pound of 
sugar with half a pint of water until clear, then 
add a pound of pared, cored, and sliced apples, 
stewing until tender. Meantime, have half a box 
of gelatine soaking in sufficient cold water to just 
cover, when the apples are done add it to them, 
stir for a moment until dissolved, and press 
through a sieve; add the juice and grated rind of 
one lemon and beat until almost cold, when stir 
in the whipped whites of three eggs; continue 
beating until cold, pour into a mold, and set ina 
cold place until wanted. You may make a sauce 
like a soft custard with the yolks of the eggs and 
three gills of milk, or, better still, serve it with 
plain sweetened, or with whipped cream. 

Currant Sponge. Cover half a box of gelatine 
with half acup of cold water, soak half an hour 
and pour over it half a pint of boiling water; add 
asmall cup of sugar, half a pint of currant juice 
and strain into a bowl; set this in a cold place 
and stir until cold and thick. It is best to do this 
in a cellar, or milk house; add the whites of four 
eggs whipped to a stiff froth, and turn intoa mold. 
Use custard sauce or cream with it. Strawberries, 
blackberries, oranges, lemons, and raspberries, 
may all be used in the same way, adding more or 
less juice, and more or less sugar, according as 
the juice is of a very acid or mild flavor. 

Gooseberry Fool is a nice hot weather dessert of 
English origin. Stew a quart of ripe berries in @ 
pint of water until tender; mash through a sieve, 
add two ounces of butter, half'a pound of sugar 
and the yolks of four eggs beaten light; beat 
smooth and turn into the dish in which it is to 80 
to the table. Beat the whites of the eggs, adding 
gradually two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; 
when stiff, pile on top of the gooseberries and 
stand away to cool. 
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How the Hatchet was Buried. 


OCTAVIA CARROLL. 


—_—- 

A feud, as fierce as that betwixt the Montagues 
and Capulets had for several years raged between 
the boys of Valleytown and the country lads liv- 
ing on the breezy hills just above the small vil- 
lage. Originating in a feeling of jealousy, it 
waxed hotter and more bitter with every game of 
pall and every examination at the “ Academy ”’ 
where they were forced to meet 
the rival factions, tauntingly dub- 
bing each other “Lilies of the 
Valley” ana@ “Ground Moles,” 
while if a Lily chanced to whip a 
Mole in a fair fight all the town- 
bred youths immediately stood 
on their heads for joy, and if a 
Mole went above a Lily in class, 
the entire hill company crowed 
as loudly as the chanticleers of 
the barnyard. By general con- 
sent two boys had come to be 
considered the leaders of the 
respective factions; handsome, 
quick-witted Roy Hastings of the 
former and strong, bright Carl 
Duckworth 6f the latter; while it 
was an annoyance to each that 
their sisters has struck up a‘ bo- 
som friendship” and stubbornly 
refused to share in their broth™ 
er’s feud. 

“It is so absurd in Roy,” said 
Helen Hastings “to want me not 
to visit Maizie, whom I love so 
dearly, just because one of her 
family has beaten him at base- 
ball and shot more pigeons this 
spring.” 

“And Helen oe 
shall come to tea ie 
as often as she 
likes to put up 
with our plain ff 
fare,” declared y 





HE CAUGHT THE ROPE THROWN TO HIM. 


worth, “even if Carl does look like a thunder-cloud 
all supper time and has hardly enough politeness 
to pass the butter.”’ 

So matters stood when, one evening in early 
June, the commander of the heights’ coterie sum- 
moned his followers to a meeting in the loft of an 
old barn on his father’s estate, that was only used 
as a storehouse since a better one had been built. 








‘“‘ Hello, fellows, what is this pow-wow about ?” 
asked agile Mark Tripp, as he sprang up a rickety 
ladder and popped his head through the square 
opening in the attic floor. 

“Dun ’no, some bee, Duckworth, here, has buzz- 
ing round in his bonnet” replied lazy Hugh Blos- 
som from the hay, where he reclined. ‘It takes 
the captain to have ‘happy thoughts’” while, 
playfully pulling a refractory lock of hair sticking 
out from Carl’s head, he gaily chanted,— 

“ And the duck with the feather curled over his back, 
He leads all the others, with his quack! quack! quack!” 
“Good enough! All right, Ducky, proceed with 

your quacking! Let’s know what’s up! Are the 

‘low-ly lil-i’s of the val-l’y’ onee more on the war 

path? And, to what do they challenge us—a 

spelling match or aswimming race ?” 

“To neither. Those very superior posies are 
about to seek glory in another way. I have 
learned from a most reliable source, that they are 
now hoarding all their pocket money in order to 





astonish the na- 
tives. In fact, fel- 
lers, they intend to 
fresco Valleytown 
a decided carmine 
on the ‘Glorious 
Fourth’ and we 
have got to make 
the hills hum to 
quench ’em.” 

“What form is 
their celebration 
to take?” asked 
little PeterWheatly 

“Fireworks, principally. Real stunners! Not 
just a few Roman candles and sky-rockets, but 
flower-pots throwing up colored balls that burst 
into stars, zig-zagging serpents and all sorts of 
things, such as have never been seen round here 
before. Why, our big bonfire and giant crackers 
will be nowhere.” 

“Right you are there, Cap,” said Hugh. ‘They 





CARL REACHES THE WINDOW. 





will have all the county down on the Green 
patting them on the back for their public spirit, 
while we occupy a back seat. It’s a pretty bright 
move for the Lilies and I don’t see how we can 
prevent it.” 

“Get up a counter-attraction. Pyro—pyro—what 
do you call ’em will make a good deal finer show 
from Round Knob than down yonder in the dale.” 
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“OH CARL, HELEN IS THERE!” 

“Sure. But where are your py- 
rotechnics to come from ?” 

“From the city of course. See 
here, I wrote to a firm there as 
soon as I learned the Lilies’ se- 
cret and they sent me a price- 
list.” Young Due xworth pro- 
duced a very gay red and yellow 
circular, but the boys only looked 
at each other in blank amaze- 
ment. The hillside farmers were 
nearly all land poor, gaining but 
a bare subsistence out of the 
rocky New England soil and sel- 
dom had a dime, much less 
dollars, to squander on mere 
amusement. 

“Guess you think we are Roth- 
schilds or Vanderbilts,”’ snickered 
small Peter. 

“Pennies always burn a hole 
in my pocket and drop right out,” 
said Mark. 

“T might chip ina copper cent 
and a nickel with a dig in it,” 
drawled Hugh, and there was no 
one else who could do better. 

‘* Well, I know you are an impe- 
cunious lot,’ continued Carl, 
“but next week the strawber.-, 
ries will be dead ripe. . If you fel- 
lows will only be patriotic and 
pitch in and pick for the cause we can put Roy 
Hastings and his top-lofty crowd to the blush, by 
getting up a really respectable show with a 
“piece” as a topper off. I don’t believe the Val- 
leyites ever thought of a ‘ piece.’” 

“ What sort of a piece ?” asked Bud Perkins. 

“Why, a fancy piece of fireworks of course. 
Just listen to what Powder & Co. offer!” and Carl 
read aloud—“‘ Realistic spectacle of Mother Goose, 
in peaked hat and scarlet cloak, with her gander 
by her side. The head of George Washington, 
the Father of his Country, surrounded by thirteen 
stars. Very fine. Superb figure of Christopher 
Columbus landing from his Spanish galleon upon 
the American shore. One of our most magnificent 
designs.’ : 

“There, don’t that sound prime ? They’re expen- 
sive, awfully expensive, but we can economize on 
the rockets and little things to come out strong, in 
a blaze of glory, at the end. I warrant a Mother 
Goose or, better yet, a Washington would shut up 
the Lilies’ leaves in a jiffy.” 
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“Or Christopher Columbus, I vote for old Chris,” 
shouted Mark. 

“Yes, yes, Chris and his galleon,” chorused the 
others. 

“It is the dearest of them all,” remarked Carl 
somewhat dubiously. 

“No matter, ‘Chris or nothing,’ say we.” So it 
was decided, and before the boys parted they had 
all agreed, if they could win their parents’ con- 
sent, to hire out for the berry-picking and to con- 
tribute every cent thus earned toward the Fourth 
of July celebration. 

There is no spur like competition, and for the 
next three weeks the ambitious youths devoted 
themselves heart, and soul, and fingers to the 
eause; but the pickers had their reward, when, 
the berry harvest over, they found they could 
send a tolerably satisfactory order to Powder & 
Co., and when, on the third of July, a great box 
arrived by express, was unpacked, and its contents 
secretly, and under the cover of night, stored away 
in the lower part of Farmer Duckworth’s dis- 
earded barn, their exuberant delight burst forth 
in sundry ecstatic somersaults and Indian-like 
dances. 

It may be, however, that their exultation might 
have been tempered with caution had they been 
aware of two figures gliding stealthily through 
the darkness without, and known that the case, 
bearing the name of the city firm, when it was 
taken from the train had not escaped the sharp 
eyes of Roy Hastings and his chum Ed. Spafford. 

“How do you suppose they ever raised the 
money to buy all those fireworks?” asked one 
shadow of another shadow, as they flitted down 
the hill. 

“TI don’t know, confound ’em! But I do know 
their show is better than ours and something has 
got to be done!” 

“Yes, indeed, and surely, Roy, there must be 
some way!” 

“There always is where there is a will and—and 
—matches.” 

Boom, boom, boom! Old Captain Stone’s ancient 
cannon announced the advent of another Inde- 
pendence Day shortly after midnignt, and Young 
America was quickly abroad with the Chinese 
eracker and torpedo. 

Helen Hastings disliked the deafening racket of 
the village and, therefore, early beat a retreat to 
the hills, determined to enjoy the day in her own 
fashion with Maizie who welcomed her with open 
arms. 

“T am so glad you have come, Nell, dear, for I 
was feeling as blue as your sash, if itis the Fourth 
of July!” 

“Why, darling, what is the matter?” 

‘Oh, Iam so worried because pa is worried. He 
don’t act a bit like his dear, jolly, old self, but 
goes round with a long face and cain neither eat 
nor sleep. Ma says it is because a mortgage or 
something is coming due and the crops have been 
so bad for several years that he is afraid he may 
have to sell the farm and move out West. It 
would just break my heart to leave this place.” 

“So it would mine. But there, Maizie, it is fool- 
ish to be troubled about what may never happen. 
It is so warm, let us find a nice cool spot and finish 
the book we commenced the other day.” 

* There is a good current of air through the loft 
of the old barn. We will go there if you can 
scramble up the ladder.” 

This, with some assistance, Helen succeeded in 
doing and the two girls were soon nestling in the 
sweet, new-mown hay. 

“Eleven o’clock,” announced Helen, consulting 
her little chatelaine watch as they finally laid 
down the entertaining story they had been read- 
ing, ‘and Iam both sleepy and thirsty.” 

“Well, my dear, lie back and take a nap and I 
will go and make lemonade for us both.” 

“Really ? Oh, that will be delicious!” and 
throwing herself back on the fragrant mow she 
closed her eyes as her blithe, hospitable friend 
skipped off toward the house. 

The twittering of the swallows in the eaves and 
the hum of the insects in the meadows without 
were curiously soothing and the fair maid fell 
into a light doze from which, however, she was 
rudely awakened by a terrific explosion. She 
sprang to her feet in alarm to find the floor heav- 
ing like the deck of a ship at sea and feel the tum- 
ble-down building rocking as though shaken to 
its very foundation. 

* What has happened! Is it an earthquake ?” she 
gasped, rushing to the ladder-way; but she started 











| flying, fiery objects below. ‘Oh, this is terrible!” 
| Was she, Helen Hastings—her father’s pride, her 
brothers’ pet—to meet a violent death here in this 
lonely spot? Expecting every instant to have the 
boards give way beneath her, she flew to the win- 
dow and, in her desperation, would have leaped 
out, regardless of a huge pile of stones beneath, 
had not the voice of Maizie, at that moment 
reached her ear, calling: Don’t jump, Helen; don’t 
jump! You will be killed! Wait, courage! Iam 
going for help.” Even as she faltered hesitating, 
her strength failed, her senses reeled and she 
fell fainting to the ground. 

Across lots from Round Knob, where they had 
been preparing for the evening exhibition, came 
Carl Duckworth, Hugh Blossom and Bud Perkins. 
They were in high spirits, discussing with anima- 
tion the auticipated fun, when Bud suddenly 
stopped short, asking, ‘‘Who are those fellows 
making tracks so fast down the road ?”” 

“Looks like Roy Hastings and Ed. Spafford,” 
replied Hugh. “Though what brings them this 
way on such a day as this, puzzles me.” 

“T hope they haven’t got wind of our plans and 
been up to some mischief,’ said Carl, uneasily, 
instinctively quickening his footsteps. 

A moment later, as they entered the farm gate, 
the explosion that awakened Helen made them, 
also, start and gaze at each other in dismay. Then 
a howl of mingled rage, grief and astonishment 
burst from the trio as through the open door of 
the old barn shot a confused medley of rockets, 
pin-wheels, snakes and grasshoppers, popping and 
fizzing madly in the garish sunlight; a how] that 
culminated in a shriek when, whirling and spin- 
ning, out whizzed the famous “ piece” the Land- 
ing of Columbus, thrown by the concussion far 
upon the grass, where it went off in a highly 
erratic manner, poor Christopher appearing per- 
feetly demoralized as he stood on his head in the 
brilliant galleon with his feet waving amidst a 
galaxy of stars. 

“All our three weeks’ labor and all our money 
gone up in smoke!” groaned Bud flinging himself 
down in an agony of despair. 

“And it is Roy Hastings’s mean, dastardly 
work,” growled Hugh; while Carl turned pale 
with wrath and shook his fist in a way that boded 
no good to hisenemy. Indeed, at that instant, he 
felt that revenge, swift and telling, would be the 
sweetest thing in life. 

Truly, then, it seemed the very irony of Fate, 
when, from amidst the wreaths of smoke pouring 
from the upper loft window, emerged for a brief 
second, a girlish, white-robed figure, with beseech- 
ing, outstretched hands, that paused, swayed, then 
fell back and disappeared, while Maizie rushed 
toward them crying, “Oh, Carl, Cail! The old 
barn is on fire and Helen is in there!” 

“What! Roy Hastings’ sister!” and Hugh actu- 
ally laughed aloud. 

“Serves the mean rascal right, too, if she was 
killed, for he would have no one but himself to 
blame,” said Bud Perkins, whose bark was always 
worse than his bite, and who was really as kind- 
hearted a chap as ever lived. 

“Oh, you bad, eruel boys!” exclaimed Maizie; 
but Carl, I know will not be so wicked,” and she 
turned imploringly to her brother, in whose mind 
a fierce struggle was going on. In a flash, he saw 
his foe bowed and crushefl with remorse, a “ pay- 
ing back” far beyond anything he could have 
dreamed of! Beside the risk was tremendous and 
why should he endanger his life? But, the next 
moment humanity triumphed, and shouting, “ We 
ean’t stand idle and see a girl perish before 
our eyes! So here goes;”’ he sped off toward the 
burning building, stripping off his jacket, as he 
ran, which he plunged into a barrel of water and 
then wrapped closely about his head. Thus pro- 
tected, he bravely dashed through, the flames lap- 
ping at him with their fiery tongues. His breath 
came in short quick pants, he was nearly suffo- 
-ated, and falling rafters warned him that he had 
no time to spare. Valiantly, however, he strug- 
gled to the already-charred ladder and groped his 
way up it, until, gasping and exhausted, he 
reached the window with the unconscious girl in 
his arms, as the fire was eating through the floor 
at his feet. 

To the anxious watchers outside, it appeared an 
eternity before the lad reached the window and 
deftly caught the rope they had ready to toss to 
him. With trembling fingers, he knotted this 
about Helen’s waist, gently let her down into the 
arms of Bud and Hugh and then prepared to de- 


back in affright at sight of a mass of flame and | seend himself, when a groan of horror from the 








onlookers rent the air; there was a quiver, a sud. 
den giving way, a deafening crash and roar, The 
flooring had at length succumbed to the destyoy-. 
ing element and gone down. Mrs. Duckworth 
sank on her knees sobbing, “Oh, my boy! my 
boy!” and Maizie hid her face. But, as the smoke 
cleared away, the groan changed to a joyous shout 
and all looked up to behold the youth clinging to 
the casement which was still upheld by two fee- 
ble supports. 

Hugh sprang forward. ‘Carl, Drop! Let your- 
self drop,” he called. ‘We will catch you,” and 
Carl, as a great darkness overwhelmed him. 
dropped like a dead weight and was borne, a 
begrimed and senseless burden, to his own little 
room in the cozy old homestead. 

Summer was over, ere a mere wraith of sturdy, 
lively Carl Duckworth was able to creep down 
stairs to sit on the veranda and gaze listlessly 
out upon the mountain landscape in its early 
autumn dress. But, after weary weeks of pain 
and anxiety, he was on the mend and there was 
something of the old merriment in his laugh 
when he caught sight of a row of urchins, perched 
on the fence like a motley flock of birds, singing 
with hearty good will, “See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes !7’ and he was surprised to recognize in the 
welcoming choristers many ‘ Lilies” of Valley- 
town, as well as his own familiar friends. 

It was something of an astonisment, too, to have 
Roy Hastings hurry forward to offer his hand and 
say, “I can’t tell you, Duekworth, how glad I am 
to see you out again and only wish you would 
give me a good, sound kicking”; while surely 
there were tears in his eyes and a curious break 
in his voice. 

It was a boy’s way of begging pardon but, being 
a boy, Carl understood, while as he looked into 
the other’s white worn face so changed since he 
saw it last, he dimly comprehended that there 
might be “ coals of fire”? which burn more sharply 
even than the blisters and stings that had caused 
him such days and nights of agony. 

So the grasp he gave Roy was warm and cordial 
as he said, *‘ Well, I’m not equal to much kicking 
yet, old fellow; but, for one, I am tired of this old 
feud and think it is time we buried the hatchet.” 

*Oh,I am so glad!’ cried a merry voice in the 
doorway and out danced Helen with her hands 
full of flowers. “ You dear, heroie Carl. I have 
come to thank you, too, though I never, never ean, 
for rescuing me on that dreadful day and, as some 
small return, they have let me be the first to tell 
you of the silver lining hidden behind that cloud 
of smoke.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Carl, thoroughly 
mystified. 

“T mean that Christopher Columbus and _ his 
combustible companions did a pretty good turn 
after all. They plowed up the ground under the 
old barn so well that when the rubbish was 
cleared away there came to light what promises 
to be the finest paint mine in the whole country.” 

«Paint mine!” 

* Yes, sir. Non-inflammable, mineral paint that 
will not only save the farm but, perhaps, make all 
our fortunes.” 

“It’s true, Carl, every word true,” laughed 
Maizie, who had stolen softly up, ‘Papa has had 
the ore analysed and is so happy he beams like a 
full moon. Judge Hastings, too, has been so kind, 
advancing funds, getting up a company and pre- 
paring to build a kiln. It has been quite the 
excitement of the summer in Valleytown.” 

“Well, well! This is glorious news! Hip, hip, 
hooray!” a feeble cheer that was echoed and 
reechoed by the faction on the fence. 

“Dear me, haven’t you finished your revelations 
yet?” exclaimed Mark Tripp suddenly tumbling 
up the steps. ‘For, if you have, the ‘Lilies of the 
Valley’ request the captain of the ‘Ground Moles’ 
and the young ladies to occupy the piazza chairs 
and witness a pyrotechnical display postponed 
from the Fourth of July but now given in honor of 
the recovery of our esteemed. citizen, Car] Duck- 
worth and of our Peace Jubilee.” 

All laughed at Mark’s pompous little speech and 
hastened to take their places. So at last, in a 
shower of golden sparks, they buried the hatchet 
and the feud betwixt Valleytown and Hillside 
ended forever. 


Washington and His Sheep. 


A. J. BOWDEN. 
In the summer of 1794, Henry Wansey, “& 
Wiltshire clothier,” determined to take a trip to 
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America in order to see the country, with whose 
troubles he sympathized so much. During the 
course of his travels here, he went to Philadelphia, 
where he was introduced to General Washington. 
perhaps the most pleasing part of Wansey’s 
account of his travels, which was published in 1796, 
is that portion devoted to particulars of his inter- 
views with Washington. That the father of his 
country took an interest in the production of 
woolens, may be inferred from the following con- 
yersation : 

“The General asked me what I thought of their 
wool? Linformed him that I had seen some very 
eood and fine in Hartford in Connecticut, which 
they told me came from Georgia, but that, in 
general, it was very indifferent; yet from the 
appearance of it, 1 was convinced it was capable 
of great improvement; that, to my surprise in the 
course of traveling 250 miles from Boston hither, I 
had not seen any flock of more than 20 or 30 sheep, 
and but few of these; from whence I concluded 
there was no great quantity grown in the States, 
soas to answer any great purposes for manufac- 
ture. His excellency observed, that from his own 
experience, he believed it capable of great improve- 
ment, for he had been trying some experiments 
with his own flocks (at Mount Vernon); that by 
attending to breed and pasturage, he had so 
far improved his fleeces as to have increased them 
from two tosix pounds apiece; but that, since, from 
amultiplicity of other objects to attend to, they 


grape tendrils and young raspberry shoots. Why, 
if it comes to the worst, we needn’t starve where 
there are dandelion leaves.” 

They had reached the foot of the hill now, and 
aswampy piece of ground had to be crossed. This 
gave an opportunity for what they called *navi- 
gating,” a pastime of which they were fond, but 
one which always resulted in wet feet. <A little 
shriek soon announced that in jumping from one 
island to another—the small clunips of grass were 
“islands” to these young navigators—Marion had 
miscalculated her distance, and was standing 
ankle deep in water. Winnie had to change her 
course and go to the rescue, and in reaching out to 
help Winnie to dry land she also got one foot into 
the water. Such adventures made the delight 
and excitement of navigating. In the pasture 
was a high and dry ridge of land, and when they 
got this far they sat down, took off their boots 
and stockings and spread them out in the sun to 
dry. 

“Tt seems a long time since we left home,” said 
Marion. ‘Isuppose it’s about lunch time. 

“They won’t be thinking much of lunch,” said 
Winnie, a note of triumph jin her voice. ‘They 
will be searching everywhere for us by this time, 
and they will almost have given up hope of ever 
seeing us again. They’ll wish they had been bet- 
ter to us.” 

“Tshouldn’t wonder if Jack was sorry for call- 
ing me a crybaby, yesterday,’’ reflected Marion. 








She stood still. 

“Neither we did. Now that we are this far, 
though, perhaps we had better go the rest of the 
way.” 

“Yes, for how would Mamma get the first straw- 
berry if we didn’t bring it to her?” 

When they came near the house, a feeling of 
guilt caused their steps to lag. They watched 
anxiously for the first signs of the disturbance 
caused by their absence. Surely, they said that 
couldn’t be Maurice and Jack still at their bows 
and arrows. Winnie seized Marion’s hand firmly 
and hurried her into the house. Their mother met 
them in the hall with her usual smile. 

“Have you been out for a walk !” she asked. 
Marion ran and kissed her. 

“Here, Mamma; it’s for you,” she said, opening 
her hand, and disclosing a crushed strawberry. 
“The first one!” 

“Would you like me to mind Baby for you?” 
Winnie asked, holding out her arms for him. 

“No, dear. Lunch is just ready. There is the 
bell.” 

Marion gave a rapturous sigh. 

“T’mso glad we came back,’ she said softly to 
Winnie. 





Our Puzzle Contest. 
= Sapeee. 
We give below the winners in the prize contest 
for April, which was repeated from the January 
em, humber, on account of the short 





had, by being neglected, gone 








back to half their weight, being ( 
now scarcely three pounds. I took 
this opportunity to offer him one 
of my publications on the “‘ Encour- 
agement of Wool,’ which he 
seemed, with pleasure, to receive. 

“Mrs. Washington, herself, made 
tea and coffee for us. On the table 
were two small plates of sliced 
tongue, dry toast, bread and butter, 
ete., but no broiled fish, as is the 
general custom. Miss Custis, her 
granddaughter, a very pleasing 
young lady of about sixteen, sat 
next to her and her brother George 


HAY fi! 
: Wad 
Washington Custis, about two years !\ / Wii 


older than herself. There was but 
little appearance of form. One ser- 
vant, only, attended, who had no 
livery. A silver urn, for hot water, 
was the only article of expense on 
the table. She appears something 
older than the President, though I 
understand they were both born in 
the same year; short in stature, 
rather robust; very plain in her 
dress, wearing a very plain cap, 
with her grey hair closely turned 
up under it.” 
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This is a very pretty picture, in- A SWAMPY PIECE OF GROUND TO BE 


deed, and graphically painted. It 

is little wonder that the General was unable to 
devote time to the Mount Vernon sheep, in the 
midst of his political career. The wonder is how 
he found time even to discuss them with a mere 
stranger. 





The Little Runaways. 
MARGARET WILSON. 
ee 

Winnie and Marion were running away. They 
had good reason they thought. Had they not been 
ealled in from an archery match with the boys to 
mind Baby ? And then, had they not been scolded 
for being cross to him? A few muttered whisper- 
ings while the little fellow was falling asleep had 
decided it all. 

“T wish we had thought to put some crackers in 
our pockets before we started,’ said Marion, be- 
fore they were out of sight of the house. “I begin 
to feel hungry already.” 

“O, we'll find berries and things in the woods,” 
said Winnie brightly. The day was beautiful and 
she began to think running away good fun. 

“ Berries, Winnie?” queried Marion, the doubt- 
er. “I looked all over the strawberry patch, yes- 
terday, and not one was ripe. And what other 
things are there in the woods that are good to 
eat?” 

“Well, there’s—”’ Winnie had to pause; ‘“ There’s 
birch bark for one thing. Chewing-birch, you 
know.” 

“O, yes, so there is,” assented Marion, reas- 
sured. She was fond of chewing-birch. 

“And sour sorrel,” Winnie proceeded, “and 


“T wish I had written a will,” said Winnie, turn- 
ing the stockings, “‘and left my Robinson Crusoe 
to Maurice. He always said that Aunt Eleanor 
should have given it to him, because it wasn’t a 
book for a girl.” 

“ Are they nearly dry yet?” asked Marion. “I'd 
like to go on and find some chewing-birch. I wish 
we had put some crackers in our pockets. Ill 
never run away again without something to eat.” 

“Are you very hungry, dear ?”.asked Winnie, 


pityingly. ‘Well, these are as dry and warm as 
- toast, now. Put them on and we’ll go and look for 


berries. I know the earliest spot in the whole 
place for them. I never told any one before, be- 
cause I like to get the first one for Mamma myself. 
You shall have all that we find; so cheer up.” 

Boots and stockings on, Winnie led the way toa 
little knoll around an old stump. Here a diligent 
search began, and for ten minutes not a word was 
said. 

‘“T’m afraidsthere are none,” Marion said at last, 
but next minute gave a little ery of delight. ‘0, 
here’s a great, great big one, as red as fire. Look, 
Winnie! Let us hurry and bring it to Mamma.” 

“ What a beauty!” exclaimed Winnie. ‘Come 
on.” 

The first strawberry was the great event of each 
season, and in the excitement of the moment they 
forgot that it was not to seek it they had started 
out that morning. They were half way across the 
swamp before their original purpose came to mind 
again. Winnie was selecting an island for her 
next jump when Marion called out, 





“But, Winnie, we didn’t mean to go back at all.” 
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Second prize, Mrs. Julian Hawthorn, Sag Har-’ 


time allowed for answers to be sent 
in. We know the puzzles were 
very hard, but the first prize, a 
Warwick bicycle, was worth a lot 
of hard work, and from the number 
of answers received, we judge that 
a great many of our contestants 
wanted the first prize. This is one 
of the leading high-grade bicycles 
and is made by the Warwick Cycle 
Manufacturing Co., Springfield, 
Mass., who will send their fine cata- 
logue free to all applicants. Our 
puzzles will be resumed in the Sep- 
tember number, when a series of 
novel ones will begin that are des~ 
tined to be very popular. 
ANSWERS TO THE APRIL PUZZLES. 

1. It will take fewer horses to 
draw bigger loads. 
if If you only insist upon having 
‘ MN MI = good roads. 

2. You can save taxes by making 
and maintaining better roads. 

3. Warwick bicycle. 

4. Gdod roads save taxes. 

5. Good roads now. 
22) THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL. 

First prize, Freeman C. Goffe, 

* New Rochelle, N. Y. 


y 
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bor, N. Y. 

Third prize, Wm. S. Dalrymple, 815 E. 138 street, 
New York city. 

Fourth prize, Harry J. Bean, Box 864, San Jose, 
Cal. 

Fifth prize, William Dinwiddie, Greenwood De- 
pot, Va. 

Prizes worth one dollar to each of these twenty- 
five names: David Cronyn, Bernardston, Mass. 
Lewis B. Wheeler, Berlin, Mass. C. W. Frazier, 50 
Mall street, Lynn, Mass. Ambrose B. Mason, Box 
200, Warren, R. I. Florence M. Dale, Iowa Falls, 
Ia. Jno. B. Grant, 108 Duane street, New York 
city. M.H. Goodier, Cedar Lake, N. Y. Mrs. G. F. 
Hubbard, 1210 Harmon Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. F. Scheele, New Orleans, La. Franklyn Brad- 
ley, Northville, Mich. James R. Beede, Rockford, 
Minn. Mrs. E. B. Sage, Nichols Farms, Ct. Mrs. 
Jennie Reynolds, Canton, Me. Margaret Lee, 
Mitchell, Ind. C. Eugene Ludden, Canton Point, 
Me. Sarah H. Hammer, Swampscott, Mass. A. 
M. Bridgman, Box 552, Brockton, Mass. David 
Hinrod, Sterling, Kan. Will. R. Sperry, Oxford, 
N. ¥. Mrs. John Evans, Tangipahoa, La. E. G. 
Kirstein, Ashville, N. C. Marion S. Ross, Bolliver, 
Mo. E. A. Deckbar, 411 Laurel street, New Or- 
leans, La. Edward Jackson, Winchester, Md. 
Charles K. Bates, Fairhaven, Vt. 

If any one’s address is not: correctly given in this 
list write immediately to the “Puzzle Editor” and 
have it corrected before the prizes are sent out, 
for they will go to the addresses given, on the 25th 
of June. 
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Norman Agriculture. 


The agricultural and manufacturing industries 
of Northern France plainly indicate the pecu- 
liar characteristic perseverance and painstaking 
habits of the French, nowhere equaled through- 
out the world. The English would never have 
made the beet-sugar industry a success under the 
manifold discouragements impeding every step of 
the industry from the beginning to the present 
time. The French have made it a grand success, 
and so indeed, have the Germans, but, notably, 
only these two nationalities. The world at large, 
ean learn a valuable lesson from the great manu- 
facturing establishments of Normandy. Nowhere 
else are the operatives better paid, better fed, 
better housed, or more humanely cared for by the 
manufacturers than in Normandy. In every agri- 
eultural and manufacturing industry, save two, 
Normandy ean be indicated as a worthy exemplar. 
The two defective ones are the wine and cider 
making. The most common methods in America, 
of cider and wine making, are transcendantly 
superior. The cider and wine is made in the most 
primitive manner. Theappletrees are hoary with 
age, and covered to the remotest branches witha 
gray moss, indicative of a sickly old age and pre- 
mature decay. The apples, of course, are small, 
rough, rusty and insipid. The vines and grapes 
are but little better. Neither the cider nor wine 
show the eustomary care bestowed upon the fruit 
and wine in other sections of France. Good wine, 
or good cider, can never be produced from unsound,’ 
unripe, uneultivated, unclean, or imperfect fruit. 
Everywhere throughout the North of France are 
seen the friendly relations of agriculture, as 
shown by the mixed tastes of the English and 
French. The horses, cattle, sheep and even dogs 
are cherished alike in both countries. The inter- 
change seems mutual. The bull dog and poodle 
are as good friends in France as in England. 

H. ERICUS, Rouen, France. 
————~ 
Arable Farming in Victoria. 

There is at present very little system in the 
farm operations of the colony of Victoria, and few 
practice mixed husbandry. Some districts of the 
colony are from four to five weeks earlier than 
others. During the month of January harvesting 
operations absorb attention. In wheat areas, 
those devoted entirely to grain growing, little is 
done in the way of manuring. Sheep are utilized 
only in clearing up the weeds and grasses among 
the stubbles and, after they have taken all they 
ean, the straw is burned. In the cool and late dis- 
tricts attempts are made to secure autumn and 
winter feed; maize, rape, Calcutta oats, Cape bar- 
ley, mangels and carrots being sown. In Febru- 
ary the harvestrush is over. In dry seasons when 
the ground may be too hard for plowing, scarifying 
may be employed. During the month, if it be not 
avery dry one, maize, sorghum and millet may be 
sown. When land is net too hard farmers begin 
plowing for the wheat crop, but as they have 
generally to cart their grain to market during this 
month, it is difficult to get the plowing forward. 
In March, the inland farmers are frequently hin- 
dered for want of rain; in the coast districts, how- 
ever, preparations for sowing are made. Insuffi- 
ciency of moisture is felt most in April. In the 
warm districts it is the best time to lay down 
lucern. Signs of winter appear in May and in all, 
except the late coast districts, sowing of wheat 
will be finished. May is also the month when 
rotation grasses and peas are sown. In June the 
sowing of cereals will be well forward; in dry 
localities wheat sowing should be completed. In 
ordinary seasons the cereal crops are showing 
well above the ground in July, and if land has 
been soaked, the feeding-off wheats may be done. 
Operations for August will depend to a great 
extent upon the locality and character of the sea- 
son. Potato planting will be getting forward in 
the early districts. The month of September is 
generally a critical one in the inland districts; the 
wheat crops are frequently in need of rain. Potato 
planting will also be pushed forward in both late 


| 
and early districts. During the month of October 


the crops are generally still in an unsafe condi- 
tion. If September has been dry, rain is looked 
for to save the crops. Summer fallows are almost 
universal. Ere the month closes the early hay 
erop will have been cut and stacked. Harvesting 
the hay and grain crops begins in November; the 
season is generally a “eatching” one and there is 
a possibility of danger from bush fires. In Decem- 
ber harvesting is the general oceupation—reaping, 
stripping, threshing and winnowing. An Ameri- 
ean authority says of our implements and tools: 
“They are very different from what we use in 
| America. Some of yours are much better than 

we have in America. Your plows and _ scari- 
fiers are better in construction, more ingenious in 
design, and of very superior quality of metal to 
what we have in use. Other tools, your harrows 
and many other implements I could mention, I 
think are primitive in the first sense of the word.” 
The wheat grown in Victoria is the finest in the 
| world and brings the highest price in the London 
market, and is the crop first sown by the new set- 
tler. Oats grow well in the coast districts and in 
the more moist of the inland districts; with good 
cultivation, from 40 to 50 and up to 60 and 70 bush- 
els per acre are obtained. Barley gives good 
returns all over the coast, half of the colony and 
on about half of the inland area; although crops of 
100 bushels per acre are obtained, the maize crop 
is not understood by Victorian farmers. The 
potato crop has been cultivated in most of the 
coast districts, and it yields a higher return than 
cereals. Hay is extensively grown and is made 
from oats or wheat, cut just before ripening. The 
yield in the coast districts is about four tons per 
acre, and two tons in the inland. 

D. E. MARTIN, Secretary for Agriculture, 
Victoria, Australia. 
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How They Till the Soil ‘1 India. 

The India farmer has scarcely any tools, and 
those he has are of the simplest kind. By a very 
erude implement, which can searcely be called a 
plow, the land is easily rooted up. This plow con- 
sists of a triangular piece of wood about 18 inches 
in length and six inches in diameter at the larger 
end, the other end being pointed. On the flat side 
of this bit of wood a groove is made, into which a 
flat piece of iron, a foot in length, an inch wide, 
and half an ineh thick, is inserted and held in its 
place by a staple. The staple underneath does 
not interfere with the rooting. This iron bar, 
which is pointed, serves as a nose or point to the 
plow. The triangular bit of wood is morticed into 
an upright stick, the latter about four feet in 
length, at the top of which is a wooden pin on the 
front side, which is fora handle. About 18 inches 
from the ground, a strip of board four inches 
wide, an inch and a half thick and eight feet long 
is inserted into the upright stick and serves as a 
beam and pole. The yoke is a straight stick six 
feet long, three inches in diameter, with four 
wooden pins, each six inches long, one on each 
side of the neck of the bullocks. A small hemp 
rope, or grass twine, goes under the bullocks’ 
necks to keep the yoke in its place. The beam of 
the plow has a few notches or catches under it 
near the end and is fastened to the yoke by a 
small grass rope or twine. The plow makes no 
furrow, but simply roots or tears up the soil, and 
the plowman, with his lif{tle goad or whip in one 
hand, the other holding the wooden pin in the 
upright stalk, walks by the side of the plow. 

The cattle are of the Brahmini kind, white, 
slender-bodied, long-legged, and about half or 
one-third the weight of oxen in the United States. 
They are very lean, as about the only feed they 
get for some months before the rains, and during 
the plowing season, is bhoosa or wheat straw and 
chaff. Tosee a man, weighing less than 100 pounds, 
with only astrip of cloth around his loins anda 
like strip about his head, driving a pair of little 
lean cattle, swinging his whip and dodging from 
side to side of his plow and calling his bulls by 
the endearing name of “my daughters,’ seems 
a sight, especially when first observed by an 
American farmer. Plowing is hard work, both 
for the little cattle and the man himself, particu- 
larly if the ground is hard and baked, and if it is 
the first plowing. The best a plowman can do is 
to tear up about half an acre a day, and then the 
work is poorly done. The land has to be plowed 
in this way a number of times, especially for the 
more substantial crops. 

A pair of cattle cost from $5 to $20, but the aver- 
age price of these working cattle in the Northwest 

















provinces is about $10 a pair. The average cost of 
a plow is 40 cents. The only other implement used 
is a log, or slab of wood, six or eight feet long, 
drawn sideways across the field, by one or two 
pairs of cattle to crush the clods, or smooth the 
surface. After the soil is well pulverized, the last 
plowing takes place, when a man @ribbles the 
seed from his hand into the furrow, or mark, after 
the plow. I. L. HAUSER, Bareilly, India, 
— 
No Wornout Land. 

The efficacy of thorough cultivation combined 
with the use of fertilizers has been well illus- 
trated upon a small piece of land that came under 
my control three years ago. It is a heavy Clay, 
and forms part of a tract that the neighbors told 
me was worn out 20 years since. I was told that 
any labor expended would be thrown away, as 
nothing would grow there. But Iwas credulous. | 
am an unbeliever in wornout land. I had it plowed, 
and this not putting it in satisfactory shape, it 
was dug over thoroughly with a fork. Peas, pota- 
toes, corn and some other vegetables were planted 
upon it; they were fertilized at planting time and 
once or twice during the period of growth, witha 
*“eomplete”’ potato fertilizer, and were given fre- 
quent and shallow cultivation. The season wasa 
wet one which probably made the fertilizer more 
effective, but the way everything grew was a 
surprise. Inever before had peas to equal those, 
either in size, yield, or quality. The corn grew 
luxuriantly, and eared enormously. The potatoes 
were large, and of excellent quality, which latter 
fact was somewhat of a surprise to me, as the soil 
was not of a kind to produce a good quality of po- 
tatoes. The wet season and the heavy land caused 
them to rot badly, however, but the point is that 
they grew on that wornout soil on which nothing 
had been grown for 20 years. The same soil dur- 
ing the two seasons since, has given excellent 
crops of peas, corn, tomatoes, beans, etc., simply 
with thorough cultivation and light dressings of 
commercial fertilizer and hen manure. 

F. H. VALENTINE, Union Co., N. J. 
i 
Depreciation in the Value of Farms. 


The statement that farming lands have depre- 
ciated in value from 50 to 75 per cent. during the 
past 20 years, is true only if we assume that the val- 
uation of 20 years ago corresponded with the real 
value of the land. At the close of the war, when 
gold was at a premium, when butter sold at 50 cents 
a pound, pork at from 15 to 18, eggs at 40 cents a 
dozen, and other farm products in like proportion 
there was a grand rush for farms. The demand so 
far exceeded the supply that ordinary farms often 
sold for $100 an acre. Very few farms could be 
made to pay for themselves at such prices, and a 
reaction commenced. The supply of farm pro- 
ducts increased, and as the price decreased the 
profits of their production decreased. Our national 
government opened to settlement the vast reserves 
of lancdin the West, and capitalists built systems 
of railroads which place the Iowa farmer nearly 
on a level with his Vermont competitor so far as 
markets and prices are concerned. In conse- 
quence, the value of Eastern land must decrease 
until its value corresponds with its productive 
eapacity. This apparent depreciation of farm 
lands is only necessary return to its real value, 
as measure@ by the price of its products and its 
productive capacity, and becomes hurtful to the 
interests of the State only by the futile efforts of 
landowners to keep its price up to its former val- 
uation. CHARLES ORMSBEE, Washington Co., Vt. 

———<— 


From South Dakota. 


Immigrants are again turning South Dakota- 
ward, as no other State can offer cheaper and bet- 
ter agricultural lands. The Sisseton Indian res- 
ervation, opened to settlement this spring, was 
settled with a rush. Hundreds of settlers, for 
days prior to the date of opening, surrounded the 
reservation, eager to be first, but were kept out by 
government troops until 12 o’clock, noon. The fif- 
teen hundred Indians on the reservation, having 
selected their lands in severalty, left much choice 
farming and grazing lands, for which intending 
settlers made such a scrabble. This spring has 
been very late, cold and backward, seeding in the 
northern part of the State not being completed by 
the middle of May, which is something unprece- 
dented. There is more moisture in the ground 
now than has been at any time during the last ten 
years; consequently, farmers feel sure of an enor- 
mous crop. Fine blooded cattle, sheep, imported 
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percheron, Clyde, Shire and Cleveland Bay coach 
stallions are found in every county in the State, 
which is evidence that we have a good stock 
country and enterprising citizens. 
GEO. HICKMAN, McPherson Co., 8. D. 
—_ 
Homesteading in Washington. 

The settler on government land in the western 
part of the State of Washington cannot expect a 
crop the first year. The unvarying forest must be 


eleared away, and the ground plowed. The climate 
is mild and humid, the sky is generally overcast, 








FIG. 1. 


and mists and heavy rains are frequent. If ever 
snow falls in the valleys, the warm chinook wind 
dispels it within a few hours. Except during a few 
days in July, the heat is never extreme. Thunder 
storms occur only in the mountains. This region 
is noted for the excellence of its large and small 
fruit. Potatoes, rutabagas, cabbages, peas, car- 
rots, cauliflower, and other vegetables flourish. 
Wheat and other small grains do well. It is too 
cold for corn. 

At first, the life of a homesteader is a lonely one, 
there being very little social intercourse, and 
much work to clear the land. It is different with 
aman of means, who can employ men and oxen 
to pull stumps and grub the land. I may, there- 
fore, be allowed to say: Do not venture out here 
without sufficient means to support you for a year 
or two until the farm is opened. Grass for cattle 
is very scarce in these pine woods. The soil must 
be deficient in lime, for the eggs of poultry have 
very thin shells. The ferns and wild blackberries 
grow luxuriantly, and the wood mice and bluejays 
are troublesome. About one-fourth of the land 
can be cultivated, the rest is rocky and covered 
with pine timber, furnishing a great industry to 
lumbermen. [The illustrations herewith are from 
nature. Fig. 1shows a foot log and fishing scene 
on the Snoqualmie river; and in Fig. 2 is seena 
ranch on the middle fork of this river.] 

P. O. MUELLER, Seattle, Washington. 
——= > 


The Raisin Industry of California. 


Fresno county has about 50,000 acres in grape 
vines, of which more than two-thirds are of the 
raisin sort. There is a general rush with the whole 
population of the county to plant new vineyards 
which will average all the way from five acres up 
to a 640-acre vineyard. The mode of propagating 
the grapevines with us is simple and easy. The 
vines are pruned in February, and the trim- 
mings are cut into lengths varying from one foot up 
to1% inches. These cuttings are set into nursery 
beds to root for the next spring’s planting, although 
they may be set directly in the vineyard when 
soil, irrigating facilities and climate are favorable; 
but the rooted vines are preferred by old vineyard 
men. The vines are generally planted eight feet 
apart each way, with an avenue of about 10 or 12 
feet in every sixth or eighth row fora driveway. 
The vines are pruned and trained to the ground, 
thereby dispensing with trellis or stakes, and the 
vines protect the ground ,and fruit from the 
vertical rays of the sun. The grape ripens in July, 
August and September, with a second crop later 
in the season which is generally a little too late 
to escape the early fall rains which often come in 
the latter part of September or the first of October. 
The general mode of drying is by the natural rays 
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of the sun which supplies ample heat for the first 
crop of grapes. For the second crop, resort to the 
evaporator is sometimes necessary. 
JAMES E. DONNELL, Fresno Co., California. 
> 
Jamaica’s Great Fruit Industry. 

The banana is rapidly becoming the leading 
export fruit to the United States owing to the 
rapidity with which it comes into bearing, the 
demand for it, and the unlimited market offered. 
It is also easily set out, the number of plants that 
die in transplanting being very small. The ground 
is first cleared, the trash 
burned, the land plowed, and 
the stalks put out from 15 to 18 
feet apart. Nothing more is 
done to them in many in- 
stances, until the fruit is ready 
to pick, but I have heard of 
causes where the cultivators cut 
down the grass and piled it 
over the roots to preserve 
moisture in the soil, or to act 
as a fertilizer. I have seen 
banana fields said to have an 
‘area of 100 acres, but as the 
plant seems to thrive every- 
‘where, from deep valleys to 
- high hills, it does not impress 
one so forcibly when it grows 
in masses, although the effect 
+) froma distance is much greater 
than when one is near it. Ba- 
nani culture must be profita- 
ble, if astatement made to me 
by a small grower is true, 
namely, that he had cleared 
$1,250 on six acres of plants two 

years old. There are three 
American companies now on the island engaged 
in cultivating bananas for the American market, 
and I understand that a company composed solely 
of Jamaicans will soon enter the field as competi- 
tors in the business. This company has ample 
capital, and having extensive commercial connec- 
tions will be able to dispose of all the fruit it can 
raise without any trouble. The rapid growth of 
this industry may be inferred from the fact that 
the total value of all the fruit exported from the 
island in 1887 was about $1,000,000, whereas the 
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good-sized colts by mountain lions. He thought 
of putting cow and sheep bells on the remaining 
colts as a protection, but, finding that the belts on 
their necks required to be let out every few weeks, 
he finally put them on the mares. From that time 
there were no further losses. In 1891 one eolt was 
killed, but its mother did not have a bell, and she 
had strayed away from the band. All his brood 
mares are now wearing bells, and these he regards 
as an absolute protection against lions and all 
other wild beasts. 5 
JOHN DARE, Cochise Co., Ariz. 
—<_—_. 
Milking on a Wyoming Ranch. 

Many days of dusty travel elapsed before we 
arrived at the much-talked-of “horse ranch,” 
which was situated near the Johnson and Fremont 
county line, in Wyoming. We were met on the 
last day by Uncle Dave with a fresh team, and his 
favorite saddle horse, Sage Brush; so we passed 
over the “trail” with a triumphant air. I rode 
beside Uncle on a “ male” saddle, wearing a broad 
brim felt hat, and a long gray linen duster. Next 
morning at breakfast I made known the children’s 
desire for milk, and said, with a good deal of con- 
fidence, *‘I suppose you have some gentle cows, 
Uncle Davy ?” 

Wel-l—yes,—if we can find them! Itisso much 
trouble to keep a cow up, I have quit trying.” 
This was appalling! The Rattlesnake range full 
of cattle and not a drop of milk! Charley said, 
“We will drive in a heifer and break her.” In the 
evening when I saw them driving a ‘“buneh” to 
the carrol, I knew he had kept his word. After 
supper, which consisted of stewed beans, fried 
antelope with brown gravy, dried apple sauce, 
baking-powder biscuit and black coffee, the milk- 
ing began. As there was not room on the side of 
the little mountain creek where the cabin stood 
to build a “corral,” it was situated on the oppo- 
site side, a little lower than the house, so 1 could 
sit by the door and see the movements of the 
milkers. The two Daves tightened the cinches on 
their already saddled horses, and carefully coiled 
their hair-rope lariats; Charlie let down the bars, 
and they rode cautiously into the corral: the bars 
were replaced and well secured, Charlie taking a 
seat on the fence. One throw secured the cow by 
her horns, the next caught her right hind foot, 
the riders being now on opposite sides of the cor- 
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FIG. 2. RANCH ON THE SNOQUALMIE RIVER, WASHINGTON. 


value of the bananas, alone, exported now amounts 
to nearly that sum. Large as this increase is, it is 
nothing compared to what may be expected 
within a few years, when American capital is 

introduced to develop all the fruits of the island. 

J. M. MURPHY, Kingston, Jamaica. 

~~ 
Protection Against Mountain Lions, 

A horse-breeder, whose range is in the Dos Cab- 
ezos mountains, in Southeastern Arizona, lost 
within a few weeks, in the summer of 1890, nine 





ral, with the cow stretched out between them. At 
this point Charley slipped over the fence with a 
lard bucket, and proceeded to milk. It was so out 
of the usual manner of range life, that the now 
thoroughly frightened animal began all sorts of 
antics, and at last, owing to a false movement of 
one of the horses, her foot slipped from the noose, 
and Charley made haste to see how tall the fence 
was. After many trials she was finally milked): 
Charley bringing in as much as Edith could drink. 
A. D. HANK, Johnson Co., Wyoming. 
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FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


— 

Imports of sheep from Russia to Austria have 
been prohibited. 

Field mice are devastating the agricultural 
districts of Greece. 

Horse sickness and wire worm in sheep are prev- 
alent in South Africa. 

Steps are being taken to establish a council of 
agriculture in Tasmania. 

The government of Cape Colony offered $1,000 in 
special prizes for a raisin show. 

The codlin moth has been ravaging the pear, 
plum, quince and apple trees in Southern New 
Zealand. 

Irregularity in the weight of packages of New 
Zealand butter is complained of by the trade in 
England. 

The southern portion of Algiers has been in- 
vaded by aswarm of locusts, which has destroyed 
cereal crops. 

Heavy rains have delayed farming in Canada. 
The area planted to wheat this spring will show a 
fair increase. 

The German Department of Agriculture is organ- 
izing a system of monthly crop reports, based 
upon the American plan. 

Along the coast of Peru there is no rainfall, and 
all agricultural operations are carried on by a 
complete system of irrigation. 

Owing to the dry season in New South Wales the 
must from the grape crop was much heavier than 
usual for the vintage just ended. 

Crops at Lismore, New South Wales, have been 
ruined by floods. Lismore is a rich pastoral and 
agricultural district north of Sidney. 

A dairy, stock farm, and agricultural experiment 
station are to be established this year, in connec- 
tion with the University, at Leipzig. 

A Swiss savant has the credit of reducing milk 
to a dry powder, so that, by the addition of water, 
it at ounce assumes its natural properties. 

The best Schleswig-Holstein butter, with 20 per 
eent. of Galician or Finnish butter and water 
added, is being sold as factory or packed butter in 
Europe. 

The district of Alberta, N. W.T., is a rich dairy 
region with cold, clear streams, and luxuriant 
grasses. The ranches are also raising numbers ot 
sheep and horses. 

A show of live stock, agricultural machinery 
and implements has just been held at Budapesth, 
Hungary. Premiums were awarded, for horned 
cattle $500, sheep $200, hogs $100, poultry $120. 

New Brunswick produces every kind of grain 
and root crop that is grown in England. The for- 
ests are also a source of great wealth, the exports 
of forestry products, last year, being $4,341,000. 

A committee has been appointed by the German 
Society of Agriculture to visit England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Denmark, and Sweden, in order 
to see what progress has been made in agriculture. 

Crop reports from Russia are favorable as to the 
eondition of winter wheat and successful spring 
farm work. In the Caucasus there are fears of an 
invasion of locusts, against which no precautions 
have been taken. 

In addition to its adaptability for sugar-cane 
culture, the island of Mauritius is capable of pro- 
ducing maize, vegetables, tobacco, cocoanut, cof- 
fee, cocoa, tea, cinchona, palms, cereals, silk, spi- 
ces and all tropical fruits. 

At St. Vincent there are 40,000 acres of cultivated 
land out of a total of 93,987 acres in the colony. 
Among the exports last year were nearly 25,000 
barrels of arrowroot, 103,000 pounds of cocoa, 25,000 
pounds of cotton, and 2,300 tons of sugar. 

Citrons grow well in the West Indies, and bear 
large crops in good soil at Trinidad. The fruit is 
prepared for export by simply cutting it in pieces, 
removing the pulp, placing the rind in barrels, 
and covering with strong salt and water. 

A very dry season this year at Aburi, Gold Coast 
of Africa, has badly affected the young cocoa and 
coffee plants. The tobacco, cut and cured this 
year has not turned out well. Egyptian cotton 
is growing satisfactorily there, as also jute and 
indigo. 

Disease in the sugar cane is rapidly spreading in 
Trinidad. The insect differs in size and other par- 
ticulars from the ordinary cane borer. It enters 
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the cane at the knots, makes long channels in 
which the eggs are deposited, and the young 
insects very rapidly attack the cane. No cause 
has yet been discovered for the appearance of the 
insect, and no remedy except the destruction of 
the cane. 

Mandioea, a plant indigenous to Brazil, grows 
abundantly, and the root is used as a substitute 
for wheat flour, though less nutritive. About 
twenty million pounds of the flour are received 
yearly at Rio Janiero, and five million pounds are 
exported. 

During. the present year the area planted to 
vines in Uruguay will be doubled, the present pro- 
duction being about two million gallons. The 
total eonsumption of wine is about 20 million gal- 
lons, all of which Uruguay hopes to produce with- 
in a decade. 

In the colony of Victoria, Australia, potatoes 
have been damaged by drouth, the new crop being 
light and the tubers small. In Jersey the new 
crop has been damaged to the extent of 750,000, the 
exports of last season to English markets being 
worth $2,500,000. 

Foot and mouth disease has appeared in Italy. 
In Germany, 163 districts, with 774 communities, 
were affected with it, the disease attacking cattle, 
sheep and hogs. American bacon is being so rig- 
idly inspected for trichinosis that its importation 
is practically prohibited. 

Excluding forests and pastures, there are 5,000,- 
000 acres of cultivable lands in Italy. Returns for 
1890 show the main crops to have been: Wheat 
120,000,000 bushels, corn 75,000,000, barley 8,000,000, 
rye 3,820,000, rice 19,650,000, beans 4,560,000, potatoes 
20,000,000, tobacco 3,900,000 pounds. 

Poisoned jam has been successfully tried for 
killing rabbits in Australia, one ounce of strych- 
nine being required for 15 pounds of jam. This 
should help to get rid of any surplus fruit as well 
as rabbits, the only trouble being that horses and 
dogs will eat jam in any quantity. 

The principal agricultural exports of Jamaica, 
55 per cent. of which come to the United States, 
are cocoa, cocoanuts, bananas, oranges, ginger, 
pimento, rum, coffee, sugar and logwood. Ba- 
nanas and cocoanuts are largely increasing, while 
coffee and sugar decreased last year. 

In Western Australia the cost of producing 
wheat is fifty cents per kushel with a double-fur- 
rowed plow. With a three or four furrowed plow, 
and a corresponding saving in the use of larger 
harrows and improved harvesting, this cost can 
be reduced by twelve or twenty cents per bushel. 

The Queensland parliament has voted a consid- 
erable sum of money for the erection of an agri- 
cultural college and the establishment of an 
experiment farm. The colony has been a large 
purchaser of foreign agricultural products, and is 
now making an effort to assist and protect the 
farmer. 

In the northern part of West Australia farmers 
have to stand by and see their flocks dying for 
want of food and water. The sheep actually eat 
soil to allay the pangs of hunger, which only 
hastens their death. The settlers are virtually 
beggared, with nothing but poverty staring them 
in the face. 

At Hamburg the folléwing live stock was mar- 
keted in 1891: Horned cattle 88,581 head, calves 
60,686, pigs 420,407, sheep 148,905. Of the cattle 41,065 
head were from Denmark, and 4,125 from America. 
Their total money value was $17,500,000, the cattle 
being worth $70 per head, calves $30, pigs $20, 
sheep $7.50. 

Strict regulations, prohibiting the adulteration 
of butter, or the coloring of margarine, are now in 
force in France. Any infraction of the laws is 
punishable by imprisonment of from six months 
to two years, and any omission to carry out the 
regulations by similar penalty of fifteen days to 
three months. 

Searcity of rain has diminished the growing 
crops in Sonora, and pasturage is scarce. Corn 
and beans are below the average, breadstuffs are 
worth 60 per cent. more than a year ago. Oranges 
were a fair crop and sold at $6.50 per 1,000 on the 
trees; shipments amounting to 22,000 boxes of 150 
to 200 oranges. 

In France the vines have been damaged by late 
frosts, and in some sections the plum crop is al- 
most lost. Pears, apricots, cherries, peaches and 
nuts have suffered. Early potatoes had their 
stalks scorched; early peas, tomatoes, beans, 











citrons and melons were totally destroyed. ( ereals. 
were not injured. 

British Columbia is divided into two distinet 
agricultural parts by the mountains which form 
the coast range. The coast region has a nild 
equable climate, while the interior has a climate 
of extremes, the southern part being very dry ana 
needing irrigation. Cultivation, as a ruie, is ye. 
stricted to the valleys. 

Grapes have been shipped through the tropies, 
from Sydney to Fiji, and back again, on thie deek 
of asteamer. When picked, the end of the stalk 
of each bunch was bathed in sealing wax, the- 
fruit being then put in a paper bag and packed in 
sawdust. After the double voyage, the grapes. 
were in perfect condition. 

In South Australia, the Angaston experiment 
committee on spraying has reported, through 
F. C. Smith, that lime sulphate of copper mixture 
(Bordeaux) is most effective against apricot scab. 
and peach curl-leaf. The solutions used were sug- 
gested by B. T. Galloway, of the United States. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In Trinidad the Board of Agriculture offers a 
prize of $425, for the cultivation of oranges, and of 
$1,250 for the cultivation of coffee. Entries were to- 
close on June 30th, the plantations to be open for 
inspection by the judges at any time within three 
years in the case of coffee, and within four years 
in regard to orange culture. 

The acreage of spring wheat, oats, peas, beans, 
eorn and buckwheat in Ontario is greater than 
the average, while fall wheat, barley and rye are 
less. The potato was the only field crop under the 
average of the last nine years. Apples failed, 
pears were moderately plentiful, hay was abun- 
dant, and all live stock is thriving. 

In the Argentine, both wool and wheat growers 
have suffered from the fall in value of their pro- 
duce, and the depreciation in paper money. Sheep 
and cows have also dropped off in price. 1,000 
sheep, bred from splendid rams, selling at 70 cents 
each that were worth $10 not long ago, and another 
lot of 5,000 good sheep going at 40 cents per head. 

In New South Wales ewes have been sold at 16 
cents per head, and bids were subsequently made 
of 13} cents. A drove of cows was offered at $2.50 
each, fat bullocks could not be placed at $10, and 
500 two-tooth ewes went at 50 cents, no bids being 
obtainable on a further lot of 3,000. . Surplus sup- 
ply and drouth are accountable for this condition 
of affairs. 

The cocoanut disease has spread rapidly in the 
Seychelles Islands, greatly reducing the value of 
these estates. One’good result has been, however, 
that the people discovered their Islands to be one 
of the richest spice-producing countries in the 
East, and that thousands of uncultivated acres, as 
well as the cocoanut plantations, can be rendered 
highly remunerative. 

Although there are numerous varieties of the 
common sugar cane, only a few are widely culti- 
vated, those which are propagated by cuttings. or 
shoots, retaining all the characters and peculiar- 
ities of the parent plant. The chief variety culti- 
vated is the Bourbon or Otaheite in the West 
Indies and Mauritius, and, under other names, in 
the East Indies and Polynesia. 

The French vintage of 1891 was larger than for 
seven years past, amounting to 663,000,000 gallons 
from 4,355,000 acres, an average yield of 152 gallons. 
per acre. In 1890 the yield was 603,000,000 gallons 
from 4,541,000 acres giving an average of but 133: 
gallons per acre. The value of the 1891 vintage is, 
however, $4,000,000 less than that of 1890, indicat- 
ing an inferior quality of wine for the later year. 

A government commission in Western Australia 
has just made an exhaustive report upon the 
present condition of agriculture in that colony, 
together with the causes affecting the same. The 
commission also suggested in what way the culti- 
vation of the soil might be advanced and the 
prosperity of the farmers increased. One of the 
conclusions arrived at was.that agricultural de- 
pression was unknown there. 

The prospects of arable and dairy farmers in 
Northern Queensland were not promising at the 
beginning of April. There had been little or no 
rain, and the ground was bare, clad only with dry 
innutritious tufts of grass. Water holes were dry, 
consequently live stock suffered, and field opera- 
tions had to be suspended because the ground was 
as hard as baked bricks. The summer weather 
had extended over six months, the thermometer 
frequently reaching over 100° in the shade. 
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SCIENCE IN BARMING. 
—— 

SURFACE CULTIVATION RETAINS SOIL MOISs- 
~URE.—The constant evaporation at the surface of 
the ground causes the moisture in the soil to creep 
upward over the surfaces of those soil particles 
which touch each other. Stirring the soil checks 
this upwarl movement by putting air between 
muny of the particles. To ascertain how much 
qoisture is retained by surface cultivation, F. H. 
King, at the Wisconsin station (R. ’91), plowed and 
harrowed twelve-foot strips in the spring, and 
summer-fallowed them. One strip was rolled May 
iith.and afterwards not disturbed except to scrape 
off the weeds. Another strip was frequently cul- 
tivated three inches deep until July 13th. The soil 
was a sandy clay loam, underlaid at four feet with 
sand. On May 29th, the ground water was found ata 
depth of seven feet, and on July 17th was six inches 
lower. Six times, samples were taken with a soil 
tube to a depth of six feet, from near the ten 
points marked in the diagram. Each foot of moist 
soil was weighed, then thoroughly dried and again 
weighed. Thus it was found that, from May 29th to 
July J7th, each square foot 6f the scraped surface 
from a depth of six feet, 8.84 pounds more 


Jost. 
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MOISTURE IN PLOWED GROUND. 


water than the cultivated surface. This amount 
is equivalent toa rainfall of 1,7 inches. As 301.49 
pounds of water are needed to grow a pound of 
dry matter in American corn, the above saving of 
moisture would, in a drouth, increase the yield 16 
per cent. The engraving shows the per cent. of 
soil-moisture, on July 25th, at each foot in depth of 
the slightly sloping ground. The most moisture is 
retained hear the cultivated surface, in reach of 
the plant roots. Shallow surface cultivation has 
kept the soil moist through the severest drouths, 
by retaining the subsoil moisture. 





WHEAT-STEM INSECTS.—The insects which bur- 
row in the stems of wheat are described by F. M. 
Webster, of the Ohio station (B.4, V). The joint 
worm, Wheat-straw worm and the wheat-stem 
saw-fly, all deposit eggs in the growing stems, and 
pass the fall and winter in the stubble, which 
should be burnt, and other erops planted on the 
land. The grain sphenophorus burrows in the 
lower joints of wheat. The stalk borer does little 
damage. The wheat-stem maggot, the companion 
Wheat-ily, and the American frit-fly deposit eggs 
onthe leaves of growing wheat and other grass- 
like plants, work just above the upper joint, caus- 
ing the head to turn white, or the center of the 
vlant to turn yellow and die. Sowing plats of 
wheat in midsummer, and plowing under these 
and all volunteer wheat in September, will destroy 
inany of the maggots. 





DEHORNING CATTLE.—In the corn-growing States 
it is now the usual practice to remove the horns of 
cattle, to prevent the stronger animals from cru- 
elly tyrannizing over the weaker ones. In practice 
it is found that the dehorned cattle require less 
space in yard and shed, and that from their peace- 
ful life, they develop and fatten more rapidly. All 
feeding cattle are dehorned, as they require less 
feed, stand up closer and safer in the freight cars, 
and sell higher at the stock yards because of their 
unbruised and healthier condition, and better 
appearance. Pushing and goring by unruly cattle 
is avoided. Many hornless or polled cattle are 
being bred. C.D. Smith and T. L. Haecker, at the 
Minnesota station (B.19), have studied the effect of 
dehorning upon the daily yield of milk and of 
butter fat. Each horn was sawed off in five sec- 
onds, and pine tar bandaged on the wound. Com- 
paring the three days before the operation with 
the three days thereafter, the dehorned cows lost 
Seven per cent. in milk flow and three per cent. in 
butier fat. The horned cows which saw the oper- 


ation lost three per cent. in flow and 11 per cent. 














in butter fat. Though the operation of dehorning 
may cause a temporary reduction of the milk flow 
and butter fat, the usual flow and fat content is 
soon recovered, and thereafter the cows lead the 
quiet life so necessary to a large yield of milk and 
butter. The previous year a fighting cow had 
severely hooked a pregnant cow in the right flank, 
behind the last rib, and about one foot below the 
loins, bruising the tissues. In due time the bruised 
cow dropped a calf, which had no opening from 
the bowels. An incision was made where the 
natural anus should have been, but no rectum and 
large intestine could be found. The calf died 
when six days old, and the autopsy by O. Schwarz- 
kopf showed that the bowels ended in a blind 
sack near the liver, that the left kidney was 
abnormally small and close to the right kidney, 
and that the spine was curved to the left. Pre- 
sumably the abnormalities of the calf were 
produced by the horn of the fighting cow, the 
blow being received through the mother’s flank. 

SCARLET CLOVER. — In Delaware and other 
warm, moist climates, annual scarlet clover (Trifo- 
lium inearnatum) flourishes on relatively poor 
soils. A. T. Neale (B. 16) claims that for silage, 
hay, and to plow down for green manure, it com- 
pares well with any leguminous crop. It is gener- 
ally sown in orchards, from July to September, 
just after the last cultivation of the trees. About 
ten pounds of seed are used to the acre. It grows 
during the fall, winter and spring, ripens its seed 
in June, and dies. As scarlet clover can be grown 
between crops, it is well adapted for green manur- 
ing, benefiting fruit orchards, corn, potatoes, and 
tomatoes. If planted with cowpeas, it is an excel- 
lent renovator of poor soils. It furnishes a winter 
and spring pasture, eradicates weeds, and prevents 
drifting of sandy soils, and washing of hillsides. 
More than half the present acreage is in orchards, 
and more is used for green manuring than for all 
other purposes. Searlet clover does not stand cold 
as well as red clover, nor drouth as well as alfalfa, 
and makes less growth than either of the latter. 
Its late fall and early spring growth makes it a 
valuable crop in the warmer climates. 





HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS.—An insight into the 
feeding powers of plants, and a knowledge of the 
plant food in the soil, is necessary to the greatest 
profit in farming. Field experiments with ferti- 
lizers by the farmers of Connecticut are reported 
by C. S. Phelps, of Storrs (B. 8), as indicating that 
the best practical means of learning the deficien- 
cies of soils, and the most profitable manures for 
farm crops, is by field tests. The wide differences 
found in Connecticut soils, and in the demands of 
different crops for plant food, are strongly in 
favor of home-mixed fertilizers. Without a knowl- 
edge of the soil, we may be furnishing those ingre- 
dients in which the soil abounds, and withholding 
what it lacks. Fertilizers should be so com- 
pounded as to meet the deficiencies of the soil, 
and, at the same time, supply the special needs of 
the crop. 





DIGESTIBILITY OF SHEEP Foops.—Only a part 
of the nutritive materials found in a food by 
chemical analyses, may be digestible, and the 
food prove a poor one in use. At the Maine sta- 
tion, W. H. Jordan (R. 91) fed sheep with various 
materials, and had the food, the feces and urine 
analyzed. The portion of each food used by the 
sheep was thus found. Comparing equal weights, 
sugar beets contained the largest amount of di- 
gestible food, followed by turnips, rutabagas, 
gluten meal (a by-product in the corn glucose in- 
dustry), mangolds, corn fodder, Hungarian and 
wheat bran. The greatest quantity of digestible 
food was produced by an acre of large corn fodder, 
followed by rutabagas, Hungarian millet, sugar 
beets, turnips, timothy, sweet corn fodder and 
peas. Thus, the weight of a green fodder crop 
does not indicate its value. 





FUNGUS DISEASES OF PLANTS.—Many fruits and 
vegetables are attacked by the parasitic white 
plants known as molds and blights. W. C. Sturgis 
of New Haven, Conn. (B. 111) successfully destroys 
these diseases by spraying with chemical solu- 
tions. The lime sulphate of copper solution (Bor- 
deaux mixture) contains two pounds eight ounces 
blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) and two pounds 
quicklime, dissolved in 22 gallons of water. This 
is used for scab of apple and pear, leaf blight of 
quince, anthracnose of raspberry and blackberry, 
and the rot and blight of tomatoes and pofatoes. 
To make the ammonia carbonate of copper solu- 














tion, three ounces carbonate of copper and one 
pound carbonate of ammonia are dissolved in 50 
gallons of water. This is a remedy for bitter rot 
of apple, black rot and downy mildew of grape, 
and leaf blight of strawberry. An ammonia sul- 
phate of copper solution is made of eight ounces 
sulphate of copper, one pound carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and 62 gallons water. Apply this to leaf 
blight of pear and wherever the ammonia carbon- 
ate of copper solution is useful. For the anthrac- 
nose of grape, a strong solution of one pound 
sulphate of copper to 10 gallons water is used. 
Onion smut is somewhat remedied by sowing with 
the seed a mixture of equal parts of sulphur and 
lime, or of sulphide of potassium and lime, but 
with this and peach yellows, black knot and brown 
rot of plums, and all fungus diseases, it is safest to 
plant on uninfested ground, and to burn all dis- 
eased plants or fruit. The U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture (B. T. Galloway, F. B. 7) reeommends 
spraying solutions of half the usual strength. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SOILS.—The soils of the arid 
regions of North America have been very little 
affected by water since they were deposited by 
flood or wind. The Wyoming station analyzed the 
virgin soil of its six experiment farms, so that all 
effects of cultivation can be determined. E. E. 
Slosson (B. 6) publishes analyses of the soils of the 
Laramie Plains, the North Platte valley, and the 
Great Plains near Wheatland, which are remark- 
able for the small amount of humus, and the large 
quantity of minerals soluble in water. These rep- 
resent the table land of the continent. The soils 
of mountain valleys in the Wind River and Big 
Horn ranges and the Black Hills, contain more 
humus and less alkali, and absorb less water. 
The ability to retain soil moisture is not stated. 
J.D. Conley presents a thorough geological study 
of the soil of the Laramie Plains, and is investi- 
gating the other regions. The biological study 
(R. ’91) of these soils appears in the crop tests by 
the station and studies by B. C. Buffum. 


AN ALFALFA PARASITE.—A warm, moist atmos- 
phere is favorable to the growth of parasitic 
plants. These conditions are found in the flooded 
alfalfa fields of Nevada, where F. H. Hillman (B. 15) 
has studied the dodder, Cusecuta epithymum, shown 
in the engraving, which presents his sketches 
from nature. From the seed, e, a vine grows up 
and clings to the alfalfa stem, 0, by the sucking 
root, c, through which the dodder thereafter feeds 
upon the alfalfa sap, the ground roots dying, and 

















ALFALFA DODDER SEED, FLOWER, AND PLANT. 
the vine turning yellow. The slightly purplish 
flowers, d, are borne in clusters, a. This species is 
a native of Europe, being imported with the alfalfa 
seed. The small dodder seed can be removed by 
a sieve with twenty meshes to the inch. The vine 
ean be killed by a copperas (sulphate of iron) 
solution. 


SUGAR-BEET CULTURE.—Nebraska has two beet- 
sugar factories. one at Grand Island and one at 
Norfolk. Guided by the actual needs of the farmer 
and the factory, the experiment station at Lineoln 
has analyzed beets sent in from all parts of the 
State, and has made strong efforts to obtain reli- 
able information in regard to what it costs the 
farmer to grow beets, and what yield he may 
expect with good eultivation. The research (B. 21) 
was made under the supervision of H. H. Nicholson 
and Rachel Lloyd, from beets grown on the station 
farm, from farmers to whom seed was furnished 
by the station and by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and from farmers who raised beets for the 
factories in Nebraska, Utah, and California. The 
best results were given by the. land that had been 
longest under cultivation, and had received deep 
and thorough tillage. Land occupied the previous 
year with corn did not prove well adapted.to beet 
growing. Fall preparation of the ground, deep 
plowing, and subsoiling were found advisable, to 
be followed, if possible, by surface plowing in the 
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spring. Early planting gave the beets a long sea- 
son, and lessened the ravages of the cutworm. It 
is best to hoe the beets as soon as the rows can be 
seen. Thin when two-thirds of the plants have 
four leaves. The Klein Wanzlebener, Desprez, 
Vilmorin, Knauer, and Lemaire are the best vari- 
eties for Nebraska. Fifteen tons of beets, with a 
sugar content of 13} per cent., is a fair average 
vield. This result can be reached at an average 
cost of $30 per acre, if the cultivation indicated is 
given at the right time. The actual average cost 
in Nebraska was $33.06 per acre, With an average 
yield for the State of 20.59 tons. The average 
yield per acre of the beets furnished the Grand 
Island factory was 13.6 tons, selling at the factory 
for $44.15. In California, at the Watsonville factory, 
13.5 tons grew per acre, and at the Alvarado fac- 
tory 15 tons peracre. The beets used by the Utah 
Sugar Co., at Lehi, yielded 13.5 tons to the acre. 
The experiment sugar beets made a good nitrog- 
enous food for cattle. 





UNWEANED LAMBs.—The 
food needed to keep animals alive is so costly, 
that the sooner they are ready for market the 
better. To find whether the vigor of unweaned 
lambs would enable them to profitably use a grain 
food of three parts corn meal, three parts bran, 
and one part oil meal, J. A. Craig, at the Wisconsin 
station (R. °91), selected nine grade Shropshire 
ewes with nine lambs at foot, and all on pasture. 
Three lambs, without grain, gained 109.5 pounds in 
ten weeks, their ewes on pasture alone. Three 
lambs, without grain, gained at the rate of 123.75 
pounds in ten weeks, when their mothers were 
fed 80 pounds of grain. The other three lambs 
were fed 80 pounds of grain,.and gained 134.5 
pounds in ten weeks, their mothers having pas- 
ture only. One pound was added to unweaned 
lambs by feeding 5.6 pounds grain to their mothers, 
but 3.2 pounds grain fed to the sucking lambs 
mdded one pound of mutton. 


FEEDING GRAIN TO 





CROSS-FERTILIZING FRUITS.— At the Iowa sta- 
tion (B. 14) crosses of hardy fruits are being made, 
in order to improve varieties. J. L. Budd reports 
that, from the promising appearance of these 
methodic crosses and hybrids of mother varieties 
of known adaptation to the severe interior cli- 
mates, there will result a greater number of valu- 
able varieties for the prairies than could be 
developed in several generations from seeds of 
the largest specimens of the best or earliest fruits. 

NITRATE OF SODA FOR TOMATOES.—Three years’ 
experiments with nitrate of soda by E. B. Voor- 
hees, of the New Jersey station (S. B. 1892) show 
that for tomatoes nitrate of soda, alone, is superior 
to either barnyard manure or mineral fertilizers, 
butis less effective than the complete manure. On 
land previously liberally fertilized with phos- 
phoric acid and potash, nitrate of soda used alone, 
in small quantities, gave the best and most profit- 
able results. With the small quantity of 160 
pounds of nitrate per acre, the second application 
was advantageous, but 320 pounds per acre was 
most effective. The soils used were a sandy loam 
in Southern New Jersey, in a section largely de- 
voted to raising tomatoes for the early markets, 
and a clay loam in Northern New Jersey. The 
maximum yields of tomatoes seem to depend upon 
a full supply of immediately available nitrogen, 
but as phosphoric acid and potash are also needed, 
the farmer should know the capacity of his soil 
for the crop in order to economically use commer- 
cial manures. 

ROOT PRUNING OF CORN.—The claim has been 
made that cutting the roots of American corn 
would cause many rootlets to grow, and thereby 
increase the yield. G. E. Morrow and F. D. Gard- 
ner, at the Illinois station (B. 20), root pruned 
three times, from June 19th to July 10th, every alter- 
nate row of 18 rows of corn, two rods long, by 
placing around each hill a frame twelve inches 
square on the outside, and passing around its 
outer edge a knife gauged to a depth of four inches. 
The root-pruned corn yielded 49.4 bushels per 
acre, and the unpruned 73.1 bushels. Experiments 
through the last four years show an average yield 
for root-pruned corn of 60.5 bushels, while the 
unpruned yielded 81.5 bushels. Roots pruned 
three inches deep yielded more than those pruned 
fourinehes. One-third of the corn was cultivated 
deep, one-third shallow, and one-third was not 
cultivated, but had the weeds scraped off. The 
latter was most injured by root pruning, and the 
deep cultivated least, showing that cultivation is 











a root pruning process. But experiments, through | 


the same four years, showed that shallow eulti- 
vated corn yielded 75.9 bushels per acre; the not 
cultivated but weed-secraped, 72.9 bushels; and the 
deep cultivated, 70.8. Root pruning was injurious, 
and shallow cultivation did best. 


NUMBER OF PARTICLES IN SOILS.—The size of 
the particles of a soil largely determnines its water- 
holding capacity, and thereby its fitness for cer- 
tain crops. M. Whitney, of the Maryland station 
(R. °91), is investigating farm soils in the well- 
equipped laboratories of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, under the supervision of the station, and 
aided by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The accuracy and thoroughness of the investiga- 
tion is a credit to American science. Among other 
results, it was found that no crop can be success- 
fully grown, unless highly manured or irrigated, 
on a soil having so few as 1,700,000,000 particles in a 
teaspoonful weighing a gram. Good market truck 
is grown on a soil having 6,868,000,000 particles in a 
gram. Tobacco soil contains 8,258,000,000 particles, 
wheat soil has 10,358,000,000 particles, and limestone 
grass land contains 24,653,000,000 particles in one 
gram. 





Notable Articles of the Month. 
———— 

ENERGY AS A FACTOR IN AGRICULTURE has 
been much neglected, writes Dr. Manly Miles, in 
the Popular Science Monthly. In the nutrition and 
growth of plants is required an expenditure of 
energy, Which has been defined as “the power of 
doing work, or overcoming resistance.” The most 
important processes are the building of organic 
substance, the exhalation of water by the leaves, 
which is constantly taking place in their processes 
of nutrition, the evaporation of water from the 
surface soil, and the warming of the soil. As an 
example of vegetable force, President Clark’s 
squash raised 4,120 pounds in its processes of 
growth. In field experiments, the results obtained 
with manures must largely depend on the expen- 
diture of energy in these ways, and the supply of 
plant food in the manure may be of secondary 
importance to the growing crop. An acre of Indian 
corn, yielding 60 bushels, involves an expenditure 
of energy in exhaling moisture equivalent to the 
work of more than 25 horses, day and night, with- 
out cessation, for six months. Estimating the soil 
evaporation in the Middle States it about twice 
the amount exhaled by a growing crop of fair lux- 
uriance, 16 inches of rainfall will be disposed of by 
evaporation from a fertile, well-drained soil, and 
eight inches by exhalation from a growing crop, 
an aggregate of 24 inches. This involves an expen- 
diture of energy represented by the heat produced 
by burning 320 tons of coal per acre, or the equiv- 
alent of the work of 73 horses, day and night, 
without intermission, for six months. If to this is 
added the energy expended in building up the 
organic substance and in warming the soil, the 
sum would represent the normal demands for 
energy in growing a crop of one acre. This enor- 
mous expenditure of energy seems to be quite as 
essential to the well-being of the crop as the sup- 
ply of food constituents, and any conditions that 
te1id materially to increase or diminish it must be 
looked upon as injurious. Thus, the rain that falls 
in excess of the normal requirements of the crop 
and soil must be removed by evaporation, and this 
ealls for a very considerable expenditure of energy 
that on drained land might be made available in 
useful work, to say nothing of the influence of 
removing surplus water by evaporation on the 
soil and the biological characteristics of the plan‘. 
The removal of surplus water by drainage obviates 
the necessity for an enormous expenditure of 
energy. Prof. Miles discusses the energy of animal 
life and work on the same lines. 





IMPROVING HORSES ON A NATIONAL SCALE.— 
The Austrian government is spending a large sum 
annually improving the horses of the country, 
and the great stud-farms maintained for this pur- 
pose at Mezohegyes and Radautz are described in 
an interesting manner by Frederick Wrench, in 
the Nineteenth Century... At the first-named farm, 
which is equipped with the latest devices and econ- 
veniences of all kinds, are about 2,300 horses, 2,700 
working bullocks, 12,000 sheep, 7,000 pigs and 28 
straw-threshing machines. Nearly 10,000 men, 
women and children are employed, 2,400 of this 
number coming from the North of Hungary for 
the summer’s work and returning to their homes 
in winter. In all the imperial studs, the horses 
are under military control. There is a regular 
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staff of officers, veterinary surgeons and soldiers 
237 in all, under the commandant at Mezoheg :. 
who is responsible to the Hungarian Minister o; 
Agriculture. The object of the stud, to improve 
the breed of horses in the country, has been so 
far fulfilled since its establishment in 1785 as to 
make even the Austrian hack horses renowned 
for good breeding and looks. All the best animals 
bred in the stud are kept for stud purposes, and 
there is a regular drafting each year, so that the 
stud is kept up to the highest state of perfection. 
Also, each year 200 of the best colts in the country 
are purchased from the big landowners and ot hers, 
the best being kept as sires and the others sold as 
geldings. The stallions at Mezohegyes may be 
divided into four classes, as follows: Those for 
stud purposes, 19in number; those let out to pri- 
vate proprietors, who pay from 300 to 800 florins, 
or from $108 to $288 per year; those stationed at 
military stations throughout the country and let 
outat fees varying from two to five florins, 72 cents 
to $1.80, and thase sold te the communes or munici- 
palities. The young horses not kept for the stud 
are sold at auction in Buda-Pesth, at four and 
one-half years old. They are trained to ride and 
drive, and are guaranteed sound; if any defect 
should exist, the full particulars are given by the 
auctioneer. Every animal in the stud is branded 
with two marks and a number, which show its sire 
and its dam’s breeding. This government brand 
is much valued in Hungary. The Mezohegyes 
horses bring an average of about 860 florins, or $310, 
at auction in Buda-Pesth. Some of the sires in 
this stud are thoroughbred English, some half- 
bred, others of various breeds and mixtures. The 
mares are Anglo-Arabian, Anglo-Norman, and so 
on. The Radautz stud has 1,350 horses, including 
some English thoroughbred stallions and pure 
bred Arabs. In the entire country, 2,000 Radautz 
stallions are stationed, with service fees of 36 
cents to 72 cents. 








INCALCULABLE ROOM FOR IMMIGRANTS is the 
title of an article by Mr. Edward Atkinson, in the 
Forum tor May, in which he dwells at some length 
upon the immensity of the area in the United 
States as yet uncultivated, and remarks upon the 
eonstantly-inecreasing demand for labor on farms, 
at wages that are much higher than they were 10 or 
20 years ago, the supply being insufficient. The 
mortgage is proved by the last census to be an 
insignificant factor in the agricultural problem. 
As for room, Mr. Atkinson said to an Englishman 
ten years ago: “If you will send from England 
and Seotland intelligent and industrious men to 
oceupy that portion of Texas by which it exceeds 
Germany in area, comprising a patch larger than 
Great Britain, we will presently return to you from 
that now unoccupied territory the present cotton 
erop of the United States [then four million bales] 
and the present wheat crop of the United States 
{then 250 million bushels]. We will support all the 
people who make these crops on what we do not 
export; and if you are not satisfied we will also 
feed cattle upon the winter wheat, in order to 
keep it below the first joint until after the 
danger from frost, and we will then send you 
a large amount of wheat from that product.” 
The territory referred to in this offer is at present 
sparsely populated. The Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma together make a productive body of 
land of about the same area as Great Britain. 
The Llano Estacado, or Staked Plain, comprising a 
part of the Panhandle of Texas, is one of the most 
suitable areas on this continent for the production 
of fruit in great variety. In the mountain region 
of eastern Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, south- 
western Virginia, and the mountains of the Car- 
olinas and Georgia, a square could be laid off 
nearly as large as France and twice as large as 
ireat Britain, possessing potential in agriculture 
equal to either, timber and minerals, especially 
iron, equal to both combined. This area has, as 
yet, only begun to be worked. 

The wheat crop of this country, cultivated as yet 
by unscientific methods of agriculture, is growL 
on two per cent. of the area of the country (omit- 
ting Alaska), and furnishes a large quantity for 
export. When science shall be presently applied 
to the enrichment of the soil and to the proper 
nutrition of men.as well, the whole present pop- 
ulation of this country will be able to derive 
complete nutrition from one-half the soil that is 
even now under cultivation. Land is more easily 
obtained than ever before, though the public land 
is nearly all disposed of. If farming is not profit- 
able, why do the crop steadily increase? 











Camden, N. Ju: 


Florist, 
When ground moles get into a hotbed and burrow 
under the plants they are in a position to prevent 
their being caught by the ordinary mole traps, 
and the same is true when one burrows under the 
walls of a greenhouse and gets into a bench filled 
with choice roses or other plants, but they can be 


Moles in Hotbeds. 


suffocated with liquid bisulphide of carbon. 
Make a small hole in one of their recently-made 
burrows and pour in a half gill of the sulphide, 
and cover the hole made with a brick to prevent 
the fumes from escaping. If you can find the 
place where the mole entered the hotbed or house, 
that would be the proper place to pour in the suf- 
focating liquid. A gallon jar will cost but little, 
and it will often be found very useful in checking 
the advance of a mole upon a choice bed of plants, 
and where a trap cannot be employed with advan- 
tage. In the open ground a good mole trap is best, 
because, With this implement,we are certain of the 
and in the other he may be only driven 
and not killed. 


mole, 
away, 

Coal Ashes and Peanut Blossoms.—J. P. P., 
Ogden, Utah: Ashes from anthracite coal are not 
valuable as a fertilizer but they loosen clays and 
fili sandy soil. They are worth saving and spread- 
ing upon land under cultivation. We have long 
made a practice of sifting our coal ashes and using 
the finer parts as a topdressing on grass, also for 
both flowers and vegetables, and consider them 
of far more value than is shown by chemical analy- 
sis. They absorb moisture and gases from the 
atmosphere and these in turn become the food of 
plants. Make some experiments with these ashes 
upon different soils and crops, and determine their 
value by such tests. In the cultivation of peanuts 
itis not necessary nor advisable to cover the blos- 
soms, but keep the surface soil loose about the 
plants and the embryo pods will find their way 
underground at the proper time. 


White Oak versus Cedar Posts.— Mrs. T. S. 
Chapman, Jersey Co., Ill.: We should much prefer 
white oak to the white cedar for fence posts if 
both were grown in Illinois. The durability of 
timber depends very much upon the soil on which 
it is grown. For instance, the slow-growing lo- 
cust from the poor light soils of Long Island and 
New Jersey is one of the most durable woods 
known, but we have seen locust timber grown in 
Illinois which was scarcely more durable than our 
common basswood. There are, however, two very 
distinct species of evergreen tree known under 
the name of white cedar; one, and the most com- 
mon, is the American arbor vitze (Thuya) and the 
other the swamp cypress (Chamecyparis). The 
latter is the most durable of the two. 





Fattening Hogs.—J. Price, Marion Co., Fla., de- 
sires to know “ which is the cheapest and best feed 
for fattening hogs, corn or cotton-seed meal ?’? He 
states that the hogs in that region are of “the 
native breed,” some being called Razor Back stock, 
and others Guinea hogs, the latter of which is too 
small for profit, and the former “chiefly head and 
snout.” In answer to this inquiry, F. D. Coburn, 
author of Swine Husbandry, writes us: “The aver- 
ages of 34 analyses of corn meal and 24 of cotton- 
seed meal, show the cotton-sged meal exceedingly 
rich in albuminoids, and searcely suitable to be 
used alone, but, without positive knowledge upon 
the subject, I see no good reason why the cotton- 
seed meal, reasonably used in conjunction with 
other carbonaceous stuffs, shonld not be excellent 
for hogs. My friend, Prof. Georgeson, of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College and Experiment Station, 
thinks one pound of it, used to each ten pounds of 
corn meal, would give a fattening food for hogs 
much superior to corn meal alone. He further 
Says, ‘I would never feed it in a more concen- 
trated form than this; since the cotton-seed meal 
that comes upon the market has had most of the 
vil extracted, I see no reason why it should cause 
the pork of hogs fed upon it to be oily or unduly 
soft, although experiments might possibly prove 
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that it had some such effect. It is only recently 
that feeders have awakened to the value of cotton- 
seed meal as a feed. As a cattle food it proves 
itself, so far as it has been experimented with, to 
accomplish all that we could expect from its com- 
position. As it easily spoils, or would if kept long, 
it should, of course, to be palatable, be used when 
fresh.’” 





Poisonous Plants.—Mary, Jamaica, L. I.: When 
you ask us to tell you why certain plants will poi- 
son some persons, if they merely touch them, and 
not others we must confess that we do not know. 
The writer has worked among plants all his life 
and handled the poison oaks (hus) thousands of 
times and in all kinds of weather without suffer- 
ing the least inconvenience, but the little Chinese 
primrose (Primula obconica), will burn him worse 
than fire. After trying it for three years in a green- 
house, we were compelled to discard it on that 
account, and yet others, whose hands must be far 
more delicate and soft than ours, handle this plant 
with the greatest freedom. There are a great 
many phases of plant-life that are still a mystery, 
but our florists and chemists are constantly mak- 
ing new discoveries in their special fields of inves- 
tigation and will probably continue dving so for 
many centuries to come without learning all that 
is worth knowing. 





Water Ash.—George A. Sunderland, Marshall 
Co., Ind.: The twig and racemes of inconspicuous 
flowers you send appear to be those of the water 
ash, or black ash tree, (Fraxinus sambucifolia). 
The flowers have neither calyx nor petals; conse- 
quentiy are said to be entirely naked. These 
clusters of flowers you will notice appear from the 
axils of the leaves of the previous year, and on 
the one-year-old shoots. This species of the ash is 
common along streams everywhere in our North- 
ern States. The wood is very tough and easily 
separable into thin layers, and was formerly 
used for making baskets. 





Peach-Leaf Curl.— William Lowey, Kings Co., 
N. Y.: The peach leaves you send are attacked by 
a minute fungus known to mycologists as Taphrina 
deformans, producing what is called peach-leaf 
eurl, which usually appears early in the season, 
affecting the first leaves developed on the trees. 
Sometimes the disease remains long enough to 
attack the young shoots when a few inches long, 
but this is not common, for when the warm 
weather comes along the fungus disappears. The 
eultivators of the peach have not made any spe- 
cial effort to eradicate this disease, but it is quite 
probable that spraying the trees with a solution of 
sulphate of iron, copper, carbolic acid or even 
with lime water would destroy the fungus. 





\wurk Direct to Customers.—R. b. H., Malden, 

Mass.: Your idea of purchasing a farm within 
15 or 20 miles of Boston, on which to keep cows, 
and deliver the milk direct to customers at six 
cents per quart, is not impracticable, and the 
results may prove satisfactory and profitable. 
Much will depend upon the price you have to pay 
for the farm and the fertility of the land. There 
will be no difficulty in finding customers for the 
milk at the price named, and perhaps a higher 
one, but before you invest in the farm and 50 cows, 
make some inquiries about the price of labor, 
as you will require help to take care of the 
cows and to deliver the milk daily in the city. 
Keep in mind accidents, bad weather, bad debts, 
and sometimes very untrustworthy help, and, 
after duly considering all these phases of the 
business, go ahead, if you think the chances are 
favorable for making a good profit on the invest- 
ment. Many farmers do make money in selling 
milk at even less than six cents per quart. 





Raspberries and Melons.—L. Williams, Wal- 
worth Co., Wis.: 1. There is comparatively little 
difference in the quality or flavor of the different 
varieties of the blackcap raspberries, but there is 
considerable difference in the size, productiveness 
and season of ripening. The Ohio and Tyler are 
both hardy and productive varieties and largely 
raised for market. The only care given the red 
varieties of the raspberry, as raised in the Eastern 
States for market, is clean cultivation, the re- 
moval of the old canes soon after the crop is 
gathered, and a light pruning of the bearing canes 
carly in spring; that is, cutting back the tall 
canes to about four feet in height. 2. We do not 
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not mix” if planted in the same field or garden, 
for we know it is very difficult to keep the varie- 
ties pure even when planted within a half mile of 
each other. We may have said that melons would 
not mix with cucumbers, pumpkins and squashes 
when raised in the same garden, which is true, 
because these fruits are of a different species and 
not very closely allied, except the pumpkin and 
squash, and varieties of these two do readily mix, 
but not with melons. z 





Apple Tree Bark Scale.—A Subscriber, Coos 
Co., Ore.: The scales on the pieces of apple tree 
bark you send were so completely rubbed off 
when they reached us that we are unable to iden- 
tify the species. Send us a few of the young twigs 
wrapped in soft tissue paper, if you find any scales 
on them. It is rather strange if any species of 
scale insect should be found on young apple trees 
planted on newly-cleared land, and we are in- 
clined to think that it is not these pests that pre- 
vent the trees from making a vigorous growth. 
It may be that the soil is too cold and wet, as you 
say the trees are planted on bottom land near 
the river. Cut the trees back and keep the grass 
and weeds away from their stems. We have 
known apple trees to fail because planted too 
deep in a cold soil; then, again. because too 
shallow, but rarely the latter in moist soils. 





Straw Beehives.— Frank MeNiver, Union Co., 
N. J.: While the old straw cone-shaped beehive is 
referred to in hundreds of works on beekeeping 
and in encyclopedias, we do not now remember of 
ever reading any direction for, or description of, 
their manufacture. It may be that authors gener- 
ally have considered the process too simple to 
need describing, for these hives are usually made 
of braided straw forming ropes an inch or two in 
diameter and these are laid around a form of the 
required size and then skewered together to give 
solidity and keep the hive in shape when removed. 
A full size straw hive will hold about three pecks, 
but they are sometimes smaller. They have been 
generally discarded because they afford an excel- 
lent hiding place for the worms of the bee moth, 
and are very difficult to keep clean, and in no way 
superior to hives made of pine boards, which are 
also cheaper and far more convenient for dividing 
swarms, removing surplus honey, etc. 





Roses, Asparagus, and Potatoes. — William 
Wakefield, Ramsey Co., Minn.: 1. The small 
greenish-white caterpillars feeding on the under- 
side of your rose leaves can be destroyed by dust- 
ing them with fresh Persian insect powder, or 
Buhach, as it is called in California. To apply 
this powder to the underside of the leaves you 
will need a small hand bellows, an instrument 
usually kept on sale with the powder. 2. To 
destroy an old asparagus bed you may either dig 
or plow out the roots, or use the land for some 
crop requiring frequent hoeing during the sum- 
mer, for if the asparagus stalks are kept cut down 
throughout one entire summer, the roots are sure 
to die, and the next spring they can be readily 
plowed up. 3. When potatoes are raised on the 
same ground for several years in succession, they 
are very likely to be affected with scab. The dis- 
ease is not so likely to appear when commercial 
fertilizers are used, as where barnyard manure is 
applied. Soak seed in weak corrosive sublimate. 





London Purple and Paris Green.—For the com- 
mon insects which devour the leaves of plants, 
and for the codling moth, H. Osborn, of the Iowa 
station (B. 17), recommends one pound London 
purple or Paris green to 200 gallons water. For 
apples it may be applied a little stronger. For 
plums and peaches, either dilute, or add four gal- 
lons lime water. Spraying is most effective after 
the trees have dropped their blossoms. 


Oregon Moles. — J. R. Oatman, Multnomah 
Co., Ore.: The Oregon ground mole (Scalops 
Townsendii), is a distinct species from those 
found east of the mountains, it being much larger 
and darker in color, but we presume its habits 
are somewhat similar, burrowing.in the ground, 
making long tunnels or runways near the sur- 
face, and occasionally throwing up little mounds, 
which are not only unsightly but troublesome, on 
lawns that are kept closely cut. We have tried 
various poisons and suffocating gases introduced 
into their burrows without obtaining anything 
beyond temporary good results. We now depend 
entirely upon traps to rid our garden of this pest. 
Perhaps to say “rid our garden” is too strong a 
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term, for no matter how many are caught in a 
season, others come from neighbors’ grounds to 
take the place of those killed. But by constant 
watching and trapping, we do keep the moles 
somewhat in subjection. Last summer we caught 
and killed 33 moles in our lawn and vegetable gar- 
den with one trap, and this season, up to May 24th, 
only six, and have seen but few signs of others. 





To Keep Tarred Corn from Sticking. — Sub- 
seriber. Niles. Mich.: When pine tar is used on 
seed corn, the kernels may be kept from sticking 
together by stirring in a quart of salt to the peck. 
Plaster of Paris will answer the same purpose, but 
salt is more objectionable to vermin and cther 
pest 3 





Smudge for Plum Curculio.—D. D. Sanderson, 
Hill Co.. Tenn., writes us: “ For more than 20 years 
I have prevented the ravages of the plum curculio 
with a smudge made by burning a mixture of one- 
third cut tobaceo stalks or waste, and two-thirds 
oak chips. Sprinkle with water to make the 
smoke dense. place in a large iron kettle, and 
kindle with a shovel of burning coals. The kettle 
should be kept burning under each tree until it is 
thoroughly fumigated. It is best to do this near 
sunset, when the air ealm. If the Kettle is 
placed on a eart, it can be conveniently rolled 
from tree to tree. The smudging should be 
repeated after rains, while the fruit is green. 
Stone coal, sulphur, old leather, hair, or tar, may 
be burned instead of tobacco.” 


is 





Duty on Thoroughbred Shire Horses. — The 
American Shire Horse Association at its Chicago 
meeting, protested against the recent ruling of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that no imported 
animal shall be admitted to the United States, 
free of duty, unless accompanied by a certificate 
showing that all the ancestors have been recorded 
in a book of record established for its breed for 
five generations on the side of the sire, and for 
four on the side of the dam. The breeders claim 
that very few. if any, animals of the old-estab- 
lished and world-reecognized breeds can be ad- 
mitted duty-free under this ruling, on account of 
the comparatively recent establishment of a sys- 
tem of public registration of pedigrees. Hitherto, 
the custom officials have accepted the certificate 
of the Stud Book Association of Great Britain, 
which registers only the very best animals. 

Grape Nomenclature.—in answer to an inquiry, 
as to the identity of Jitis riparia and Vitis vul- 
pina, Prof. T. V. Munson, Texas, writes us: ‘ Dr. 
N. L. Britton, eurator of the Columbia College 
Herbarium, made a journey of investigation in 
Europe last summer, and recently wrote of this 
that he saw Linnzus’s original specimen J”. vul- 
pina, and that he is sure it is nothing more, nor 
less, than J. riparia, of Michaux, agreeing with 
the great grape botanist, J. E. Planchon, in this. 
So V. riparia Michx. becomes a synonym of V. vui- 
pina, L. and JV. vulpina, Gray, Engelmann and 
other botanists, becomes a synonym of V. rotiu- 
difolia, Michx. which is the Southern muscadine.” 





Beef Cattle in Chicago.—Charles Greene, White 
Pine Co., Nev.: All live stock is quoted and sold 
in the Union stock yards of Chicago on gross live 
weight. A 1,500-pound steer, quoted at $6 per ewt., 
sells for $90. At the rate of 56 pounds dressed 
meat to 100 pounds live weight, the dressed beef 
would eost the buyer about 10 cents per pound. 
The better qualities of beeves dress the most meat. 
Thus, if $3.30 live beef dresses 55 pounds to the 
ewt.. $5.04 beef will dress 56 pounds, $6.84 beef 57 
pounds; $3.30 gross nets 55 pounds or $6 per ewt. 
net. $5.04 gross nets 56 pounds or $9 net; $6.84 gross 


nets 57 pounds or $12 net. 





Moisture in Incubators.—H. L. W.. Worcester, 
Mass.: The proper degree of moisture in an incu- 
bator is a matter that cannot be considered as a 
settled question. The tendency, in these days, 
is to less and less moisture in the machines 
until near the end of the hatch; once it was the 
reverse, and it was thought that one could not 
get too much. If one goes back to the time of 
Reanmur, who introduced artificial hatching into 
France, and who hatched chickens in barrels 
heated by fermenting manure, he will learn that 
this old scientist was suecessful only when he 
excluded all moisture from his barrels. The 
Egyptian hatching ovens are also run without 
moisture. But the prevailing opinion in this 








country is that moisture, in small amount, should 
be employed after ten days, and that about the 
eighteenth or nineteenth day it should be freely 
used. In a 75-egg ineubator the moisture pans 
should not be more than four by five inches, if there 
are two; or four by ten, if one. Two are better than 
one, as a person ean then beiter regulate the 
amount of moisture. There is an instrument, the 
hygrometer, for measuring the moisture in the 
air of the machine. But what is the correct degree 
of moisture, is the undecided question. By some, 
it is supposed that 40° to 45° is the proper humidity 
for a successful hatch. 





Earlier Grapes from Girdled Vines.—By gird- 
ling grape vines in July, just below each fruit- 
bearing branch, Dr. Jabez Fisher has for three 
years ripened grapes ten days earlier than usual. 
He now reports to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College that wherever a grape will ripen fairly by 
the natural processes, girdling is a draft upon the 
future which is not offset by the present gain, and 
that it can only be commenced for climates where 
the fruit will not ripen naturally, and that in such 
places the vines should not be girdled oftener than 
every other year. 





Remedy for Cutworms.—James Collidge, Spink 
Co., 8. D., writes us: “I keep away the cutworms 
with fresh co-- manure, reduced to a liquid and 
applied to the base of the stems of the plants of 
cabbage, tomato, melon, or other garden crops. I 
have used it for many years, and will guarantee 99 
plants out of every 100, if judiciously applied. It 
can be put on with an old dipper, but be careful 
not to let it get on the leaves, as it will injure 
them, retarding the growth, or perhaps killing the 
plant. Wrapping the collar with paper is useful.” 





Beef vs. Milk.—Johnson Newman, Wayne Co., 
Mich., desires to know if the Herefords cannot be 
changed from a beef to a milk breed. This can 
be done by a long and tedious process of selection 
and breeding. But, as we have many good milk 
breeds at present, it will not pay to change the 
beef breeds into milk breeds. Time is too valu- 
able. The product of milk can easily be increased 
by continuous selection of calves to be raised from 
those cows only who are very superior milkers. It 
is an erroneous notion, too generally entertained, 
that only pure-bred cows are always the best. 





The Significance of Color of Live Stock.—M. R. 
Ruhe, Essex Co., N. J.: Color of fowls is often 
merely a breeder’s fancy. One breed of fowls may 
be bred of several colors. But where the color is 
as characteristic as the special peculiarities of 
size, conformation, gait, and capabilities, it be- 
comes as inherent and essential as any other char- 
acteristic of the breed. The Suffolk Puneh, though 
generally sorrel, is now found bay, brown, or 
black. Originally the color was sorrel. The Per- 
cheron originally got the peculiar gray, blotched 
color from the Boulonnais. The best breeders in 
France now cultivate bay, brown, chestnut, and 
black, as well as gray. 





Poison Oak.—E. G. Agston, King Co., Wash.: 
We do not know of any better way to destroy the 
poison oak than to dig out the plants and burn 
them. We presume the species to which you 
refer is the Rhus diversiloba, common on the Paci- 
fic coast from Southern California to British 
Columbia. It resembles in habit the 2. Toxricoden- 
dron, or poison-oak, or ivy of the Atlantie States, 
having a shrubby stem, climbing trees and over 
old logs by rootlets. It is very poisonous to some 
persons while others can handle it with impunity. 
You can doubtless find some workman who ean 
handle this plant without being poisoned, and 
then give him the jol of clearing your grounds, 
lepeating the cutting and digging next year 
should any plants appear. It is not often that any 
one is poisoned by these vines, unless they are 
handled when wet with dew or rain, still, there 
are some who cannot touch the plants at any time 
without serious results. 





Sowing Wheat and Grass in Maryland.—F. W. 
Hili, Prince George Co., Md.: If good judgment 
is used in selecting the places where it. can be 
excavated, the caleareous marl, which is so abun- 
dant in your neighborhood, furnishes the cheapest 
means for liming the land. Most of the land in 
Prince George’s county, which has not been limed 
within the past 12 or 15 years, needs to have such 
applications to make it profitable for wheat, and 














encourage it to hold grass, when once seeded. Of 
course the wheat and the grass following shoulda 
have more or less fertilizer, and phosphoric acid 
in the shape of bone, or Carolina phosphate ougiyt 
to be applied as well as potash in some form. 1 
is next to impossible to give definite advira iid 
these points, however, without knowing some- 
thing of the history of the land, and especially 
how it was treated for several years prior io tie 
two corn crops mentioned, and which we 
assume were grown without manure. Thy 

which we should advise to sow with 
grass and clover is tall meadow oat. 
ture does very well in Maryland. It is harder to 
say what had better be sown with timothy, but we 
should probably try red top. For both grasses we 
should use a bushel to the acre, in addition ¢o 
orchard grass and the timothy usually sown. 
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The Chorogi.—Subscriber, Nannett, N. Z.: The 
recently-introduced edible tuber known as Cho- 
rogi, or Stachys Sieboidi may prove to be of some 
value, but the tubers are very small, and very few 
persons will care to spend their time in either eul- 
tivating or gathering them, however delicious 
they might prove to be when brought to the table. 
The few tubers we planted last year were yery 
prolific and in the fall the tubers were dug and 
stored in boxes of sand placed in a cool cellar 
where they are now, May 10th, sound and plump, 
and we propose to leave them there, for the small 
tubers left in the ground, at the time of digging 
the crop last fall, have sprouted and thrown up 
stems in great numbers, showing that they ure hot 
only hardy but giving indications of becoming 
more of a pest than a thing of value in our grounds. 
The chorogi is no doubt a valuable tuber for some 
localities and under some circumstances, but indi- 
vidual or local experience will be required to 
determine when and where. 





Pedigree Not Everything. — L. R., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., would like to know whether ‘‘it is safe to 
depend upon pedigree, if well authenticated, to 
purehase expensive stock.” While pedigree is 
indispensable to trace pure blood, to successful 
breeding it is essential to have animals of indi- 
vidual excellence, quality, stamina, constitution, 
and vigor. 





ted Buds.—Rambler, New York City: The small 
tree with a smooth bark bearing a great number 
of small, pea-shaped rose-colored flowers which 
you noticed in Central Park early in spring, is the 
American Red Bud or Judas-tree (Cercis Canaden- 
sis). The flowers appear before the leaves; conse- 
quently are far more conspicuous than if they 
came out later. This species is a native of the 
Western and Southern States and should be very 
common in Eastern gardens and pleasure grounds, 
but it is not, and probably because it is a native 
tree and readily obtained. The Japan Red Bud 
(Cercis Japonica) has much larger flowers but the 
plant is at best only a large, many-stemmed shrub; 
2ach stem and twig are usually completely coy- 
ered with flowers early in spring, provided a late 
frost does not cut them off, which frequently hap- 
pens in our Northern States. 


Filling Around Shade Trees. — Subscriber, 
Elmsford, N. Y.: To fill in earth to the depth of 
three or four feet around maple and other kinds 
of shade trees would be injurious, and probably 
cause their death within two or three years, if not 
sooner. If the trees are too large to lift up bodily 
to the proper level, better cut them down, and, 
when the filling in is completed, plant younger 
specimens. 





Asparagus Culture in Maryland.—W. 0. Shall- 
eross, Kent Co., Md., who has been remarkably 
successful in growing fine asparagus, gives us his 
method of planting and cultivation as follows: * As 
early in the spring as possible, I plow my ground, 
roll and harrow it well. In April, I furrow out the 
rows five feet apart, with a small plow. Then I 
use a two-horse plow for cleaning out the furrows; 
after this, I put four horses to a three-horse plow 
and run up and down the furrows until they are 
from 16 to 20 inches deep. The asparagus roots 
are then placed 18 to 20 inches apart in the row 
and covered with about one ineh of soil. As soom 
as the sprouts come up, I hoe them well, and ap- 
ply fine manure heavily. Before the next work- 
ing, apply 500 pounds of Powell's mixture to the 
acre, and do not aim to work much soil on the 
asparagus crown the first year. Asa rule, I have 
better success with one year than with two-year 
old plants.” 
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Book Reviews. 

IRRIGATION CANALS, and Other Irrigation Works, 
Including The Flow of Water in Irrigation Canals, 
and Open and Closed Channels Generally, With 
‘ables Simplifying and Facilitating the Appli- 
cation of the Formule of Kutter, D’Arey and 
Bazin. By P. J. Flynn, C. E., pp. 3984-283 Ill. 8 vo. 
Cloth. San Franeiseo: 1892. 

The development of the Arid Region of North 
america depends entirely upon the extension of 
its irrigation systems. Much of the fertile land 
ean be reached only by large, high-line canals, 
the construction of which calls for the best en- 
gineering skill. This is the only publication which 
meets the requirements of the Rocky Mountain 
irrigation. Many perspective and working draw- 
ings add to the value of the minute instructions 
for the location and building of canals, sluices 
and ftlumes, dams, weirs and head gates. The 
chapters on the distribution of the water, effect of 
silt. alkali, pipe irrigation, evaporation, absorp- 
tion and drainage, should be read by every irriga- 
tor. The author states that winter and autumn 
irrigations are growing in favor. Land, which 
receives a soaking then, needs less in summer, 
and is more easily plowed. Everywhere the ver- 
dict of the experienced is, that too much water is 
being used, and the outcry against over-saturation 
insummer is but one of its forms. In some cases 
much waste is prevented by irrigation through 
pipes, and the great expense is more than offset 
by the saving of water and its better control and 
distvibution. Every investor in irrigation bonds, 
and in irrigable lands, should read this book. The 
volume is indispensable to the irrigation engineer, 
as the plans, formule and tables are complete 
and up to date. Sold by the Orange Judd°Co. 
Price, postpaid, $8. 





DIRECT LEGISLATION by the Citizenship Through 
the Initiative and Referendum. By J. W. Sulli- 
van. pp. 120. 12 mo. Cloth. New York. Twen- 
tieth Century Publishing Co. 

The merits of direct legislation by the people 
are discussed by the author. In Switzerland the 
citizens vote directly upon all proposed laws. The 
feasibility of adapting this method to the United 
States is shown in detail. Switzerland has free 
mail delivery every vhere, country and city. The 
post office does the work of our express companies, 
and controls the railways, the telegraph and the 
telephone. The average size of the farms is 21 
acres. Many of the villages own farms which are 
worked in common. The Jaws are written so 
plainly that a layman may be judge, even in the 
highest court. The essential features of the cus- 
toms and institutions of Switzerland are stated, 
with the reasons for their excellence. Sold by 
the Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, paper 25 
cents, cloth 75 cents. 





AGE OF THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS—Being a com- 
plete Treatise on the Dentition of the Horse, Ox, 
sheep, Hog, and Dog, and on the Various Other 
Means of Determining the Age of these Animals: 
By R. S. Huidekoper, M. D. Illustrated with 200 
engravings. Cloth, Royal 8vo., pp. vi. 217. Phil- 
adelphia and London: F. A. Davis. 

The ability to judge of the age of an animal 
from outward signs is one of the necessary qual- 
ifications of a stockman. This volume is the only 
complete treatise on the age of animals published 
in the English language. Dr. Huidekoper is an 
expert, and he has done his work well. From his 
own observation and from the best authorities he 
has presented the reader with reliable knowledge. 
About half the volume is wisely devoted to the 
teeth of the horse. The many good pictures add 
greatly to the value of the clear descriptions. Di- 
rections are given for telling the age of the horse, 
ass, mule, hinny, cattle, sheep, goat, hog, and dog. 
Many other signs of the relative age of our domes- 
tic animals are mentioned besides the teeth, as 
form, color, shape, and everything indicating age, 
from head to tail. An interesting chapter is de- 
voted to human teeth. This volume will be useful 
to every purchaser and owner of stock. Sold by 
the Grange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 





AGRICULTURE IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH 
CHEMISTRY. By F. H. Storer, S. B., A.M. Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry in Harvard 

hiversity. In two volumes. Fourth Edition. 
pp. 551 and 590, 8vo. Cloth. New York: Charles 

Seribner’s Sons, 1892. 

This new edition of the standard authority on 
agricultural science, by adding chapters on the 
action and development of the nitrogen-storing 
parasites (bacteria) of leguminous plants, and on 





| 
| the fermentation of ensilage, marks a great ad- 
vance in the knowledge of agriculture. Human 
weakness has permitted the study of only the 
| dead stalks of the plants, of the dry bones of the 
| animals, and of little more than the mechanical 
changes in the soils with whieh the farmer deals. 
But physies and chemistry has made possible 
the knowledge of the biology of the living things 
on Which man lives. There has been a glimpse of 
the life force which masters earth and air, and 
this standard work hastens to record the new 
knowledge. Many statements have been revised, 
and the index has been recast, adding to the value 
of the two neat volumes. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Co. Price, postpaid, § 








EATING FOR STRENGTH, or Food and Diet in their 
Relation to Health and Work; together with 
several Hundred Recipes for Wholesome Foods 
and Drinks. By M. L. Holbrook, M. D.; 12mo., 
cloth, pp. 246. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
After food is swallowed the subject should be 

forgotten until the meal is digested, declares the 

author cf this volume. But, before eating, foods 
cannot be too carefully chosen, nor too thoroughly 
cooked, nor too neatly placed on the table. This 
book treats of the uses and classes of foods, the 
daily needs of the body, digestion, sources of 
foods, economical foods, simplicity in living, food 
and intemperance, fruits, diets, foods for the sick, 
and a number of well-selected recipes for cooking 
nutritious, palatable, vegetable foods. The selec- 
tion and preparation of food is an index to the 
civilization of a people, and this volume is a mark 
of our progress. Sold by the Orange Judd Co. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 





SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. The Elementary Prin- 
ciples. By J. C. Buekmaster and J. J. Willis, 
pp. 195-+-xvi., 16mo. Cloth. London: Moffat and 

aige, 1891. 

The great demand for this valuable hand-book 
has caused the issue of this second and carefully 
revised edition. The greater part of the manu- 
seript has been rewritten by J. J. Willis, Superin- 
tendent of Sir John B. Lawes’ experiments at 
Rothamsted, and the volume contains much use- 
ful experience from that famous farm. During 
the last 50 years, all industries have grown more 
scientific, and farming is no exc tion to the rule. 
Agriculture is steadily advancing beyond the 
application of traditional customs and rules. This 
volume is used as a text book in the Agricultural 
School of England. Sold by the Orange Judd Co. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 





NOXIOUS AND BENEFICIAL INSECTS OF THE STATE 
OF ILLINOIS. Sixth Report of S. A. Forbes, State 
Entomologist; Springfield, Ill., 1891. 

Among other notable insects of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley, this Report contains extended 
deseriptions of the Fruit-Bark Beetle, the Plum 
and Peach Cureulio, the Plum Borers, the common 
White Grubs, the Hessian Fly, the Corn Root 
Aphis, a Bacterial Disease of the Larger Corn-Root 
Worm, and a Summary of the Diseases of the 
Chineh Bug, with a list of publications thereon, 
by S. A. Forbes, Otto Lugger, F. H. Snow, ang F.M. 
Webster. The appendix contains an analytical 
list of the entomological writings of William 
Le Baron, second State Entomologist of Illinois. 





SPRAYING CROPS. Why, When and How. By 
Clarence M. Weed. pp. 110. Il. 16mo. Cloth. 
New York: Rural Publishing Co., 1892. 

Practical instructions for the use of spraying 
machines are given in this little book. The most 
injurious insects and plant diseases are briefly 
described. Directions are given for mixing the 
solutions, and for spraying large and small fruits, 
nursery stock, shade trees and flowers, vegetables, 
field crops and domestic animals. The volume 
will be of great use to the busy farmer. Sold by 
the Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 

——— 
Fresh from the Press. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Diseases of Beastand Fowl,Homeopathic treatment. 
By J. Moore, Philadelphia: Boericke & ‘Tafel, 
1892; pp. 30, 16mo., paper, 25c. 

Agricultural Experiments to 1892 of the Norfolk 
(Eng.) Chamber of Agriculture. By F. J. Cooke. 
Norwich, Eng.: ‘Merewry office; pp. 35, 12mo., 
paper, 50c. 

Cook Book— Martha Washington. Anonymous. 
Chicago: F. T. Neely; pp. 309, 12mo., paper, 25e. 
Tribune Almanac for 1892. Edited by E. MePher- 
son. New York: The Tribune Association; pp. 

335, 12mo0., paper, 25e. 

Flavoring Extracts and Elixirs. Preparation. By 





J.U.Lioyd. New York: William Wood & Co.; 
pp. 191, 8vo., pap@ga, $1.50. 

Agriculturists’ Aln®yac for South Africa, 1892. By 
J. H. F. v. Wurzburg-Schade. Wynberg, Africa: 
W. P. Pub. Co., pp. 224, 12mo., paper, 50e. 

Horticultural Society of New Jersey for 1891. New- 
ark: W.R. Ward, Secretary; pp. 174, 8vo., paper. 

California Trees and Wild Flowers. By C. R. 
Orcutt. San Diego: Oreutt S. & P. Co., 1891; pp. 
32, I11., 8vo0., paper 10¢e. 

Manual of Horticulture for aly. In Italian. Turin: 
Unione Tipogratico—Editrice Torinese, 1892; pp. 
520, 1L.., 12mov., paper, $1.25. 

The Business Hen; Poultry for Profit. Edited by 
H. W. Collingwood. New York: The Rural Pub. 
Co.; pp. 150, 12mo., paper, 25c. 

The Nicaragua Canal. Warner Miller. New York: 
The Nicaragua Canal Constr. Co., 1891; pp. 88, Ill. 
maps, 4to., paper. 

Agriculture of Pennsylvania for 1891. Harrisburg: 
State. T.J.Edge, Sec’y; Agriculture, pp. 422+60; 
Dairying, pp. 74; Horticulture, pp. 31, Ill., 8vo., 
eloth. 

Resources of Maryland. By J.T. Scharf. Annap- 
olis: State; pp. 240, 8vo., paper. 

Fruit Growers’ Association of Ontario for 1891. 
Toronto: Province; pp. 160, Ill., paper. 

California Board of Horticulture ror 1891. Sacra- 
mento: State; b. M. Lelong, Secretary, pp. 488., 
Ill., 8vo., cloth. 

Trans-Mississippi Congress, 1891. Denver. 

New Jersey Geological Survey for 1891. John C. 
Smock, State Geologist. Trenton State; pp. 270, 
Ill., maps, 8vo., boards. 

Misiouri Board of Agriculture for 1890-91. Jeffer- 
son City: State. Levi Chubbuck, Secretary: pp. 
787+-24, Ill,, 8vo., cloth. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


ALABAMA—At Auburn, Bul. 33, cotton; Bul. 34, 
soil tests; Bul. 35, glanders; Bul. 36, cotton leaf 
blight; Bul. 37, tobacco; Report 1891. At Union- 
town, Bul. 14, cotton. 

ARIZONA—At Tucson, Bul. 5, cafiaigre for tan- 
ning; Bul. 6, soils, irrigation waters; Reports 1890 
and 1891. 

ARKANSAS — At Fayetteville. Bul. 18, cotton; 
Report 1891. 

CONNECTICUT— At New Haven, Bul. 111, fungus 
diseases; Report 1891. At Storrs, Bul. &, foods, fer- 
tilizers; Report 1891. 

DOKLAWARK—At Newark, Bul. 15, plant diseases; 
Bul. 16, scarlet clover. 

GEORKGIA—At Experiment, Bul. 164, publications; 
Lul. 17, potatoes, tomatoes, and fertilizers; Re- 
port 1351. 

ILLinors—At Champaign, Bul. 19, oats, chineh- 
bugs; Bul. 20, American corn; Bul. 21, cross fertil- 
ization of corn. 

INDIANA—At La Fayette, Bul. 38, powdery mil- 
dew, black rot, horticulture; Bul. 39, corn, sugar 
beet diseases; Report 1891. 

IowA—At Ames, Bul. 16, flax meal and oil meal, 
potatoes, corn, fungicides, lawns, dairy hints, 
animal lice, sugar beets. 

KANSAS—At Manhattan, Bul. 26, strawberries; 
Bul. 27, crossed corn; Bul. 28, grapes; Bul. 29, oats; 
Bul. 30, corn; Bul. 31, sugar beets. 

KENTUCKY—At Lexington, Bul. 36, fertilizers; 
Bul. 37, potatoes; Bul. 38, horticulture; Bul. 39, 
marls; Bul. 40, farm pests; Report 1889. 

LOUISIANA — At Audubon Park, Bul. 14, sugar 
eane. ‘At Baton Rouge; Report 1891. 

MAINE—At Orono; Report 1891. 

MARYLAND — At College Park, Bul. F, agricul- 
tural outlook for Maryland; Bul. G, fertilizers; 
Bul. 14, wheat;, Bul. 15, grapes; Report 1891. 

MASSACHUSETTS — At Amherst, State Station, 
Bul. March, fertilizers; Report 1891. At Amherst, 
Hatch Station, Bul. 17, spraying, girdling grapes, 
peach buds, grafts on Siberian crab; Bul. 38m, 
Bul. 39m, and Bul. 40m, weather; Bul. 18, fertil- 
izers; Bul. 19, insects; Report 1891. 

MICHIGAN — At Agricultural College, Bul. 81, 
fruits; Bul. 82, sugar beets; Bul. 83, insecticides 
and fungicides; Bul. 84, sugar beets versus corn 
silage; Bul. 85, potatoes. 

MINNESOTA—At St. Anthony Park, Bul. 19, de- 
horning, dairy. 

MISSISSIPPI — At Agricultural College, Bul. 17, 
insects in stored grain; Bul. 19, Southern tomato 
blight; Report 1891. 

MIssouRI—At Columbia, Bul. 17, sugar beets. 

NEBRASKA—At Lincoln, Bul. 19, wheat and other 
crops: Bul, 20, weather; Bul. 21, sugar beets; 
Report 1891. 

NEVADA — At Reno, Bul. 14, potatoes; Bul. 15, 
dodder; Bul. 16, the creamery industry ; Report 1891, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—At Hanover, Bul. 15, cattle 
foods and condition powders. 

NEW JERSEY—At New Brunswick, Bul. 86, spray- 
ing; Bul. 87, commercial feeds; Bul. O, nitrate of 
soda on tomatoes; Bul. P, fertilizers for white and 
sweet potatoes; Bul. Q, fungus diseases of celery; 
Report 1891. 

NEW MExico—At Las Cruces, Bul. 4, trees, veg- 
etables; Bul. 5, fruit insects; Report, 1891. 

NEw YorRK—At Geneva, Bul. 40, black knot of 
slum and cherry; Bul. 41, spraying. At Ithaca, 

éport 1891. 

NoRTH DAKOTA—At Fargo, Bul. 5, sugar beets; 
Reports 1890 and 1891. 

NoRTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh, Bul. 80a, weather; 
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Bul. 80e, weather; Bul. 83, celery, onions, figs, 
oranges; Bul. 838d and Bul. 8a, weather. 

OHIO—At Columbus, Bul. 10, iv, report 1891 Bul.;: 
1, v.; Report 1891; Bul. 2, v, mangolds and sugar 
beets; Bul. 3, v, fertilizers; Bul. 4, v, wheat-stem 
insects. 

OREGON—At Corvallis, Bul. 
sugar beets; Bul. 18, insects. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At State College, Bul. 19, spray- 
ing fruits. 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston, Bul. 15, oat smut, 
spraying. 

SoutTH DAKOTA—At Brookings, Bul. 
beets; Bul. 28, irrigation. 

TENNESSEE—At Knoxville, Bul. 1, v, horticulture. 

TEXAS--At College Station, Bul. 20, composition 
of grains and grasses. 

UraH—At Logan, Bul. 11, shelter and exercise for 
stock; Bul. 12, Vegetables; Bul. 13, feeding horses 
eut feed, whole hay, and grain mixed with cut 
hay; Bul. 14, vegetables, insects. 

VERMONT—At Burlington, Bul. 27, dairy appar- 
atus; Bul. 28, plant diseases. 

VIRGINIA—At Blacksburg, Bul. 12, tobacco fer- 
tilizers; Bul. 13, antiseptic treatment of wounds, 
infectious abortion in cows. 

WASHINGTON—At Pullman, Bul. 2, Colton Farm- 
ers’ Institute; Bul. 2, Garfield Farmers’ Institute. 

WEST VIRGINIA—At Morgantown Bul. 20, pota- 
toes and tomatoes; Bul. 21, plant diseases and 
insects; Bul, 22, your weeds and your neighbor's; 
Report 1891. 

WISCONSIN—At Madison, Bul. 30, sugar beets; 
Bul. 31, Babcock milk test, the lactometer; Report 
1891. 

WYOMING—At Laramie, Bul. 5, best varieties and 
breeds for Wyoming; Bul. 6, soils of the exper- 
iment farms. 

AUSTRALIA—At Brisbane, Bul. 14, rice growing 
and its preparation for market. 

CANADA—At Guelph, Bul. 71, spring grains; Bul. 
72. roots, potatoes, and fodder corn; Bul. 73, fungi- 
cides and insecticides. At Ottawa, Report 1890, 
experiment farms. 


16, wheat; Bul. 17, 


sugar 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1891. Farmers’ Bul. 7, spraying fruits. Farmers’ 
Bul. &, results of experiments with inoculation for 
the prevention of hog cholera. Statistical Report 
No. 2, miscellaneous series. Report on the agri- 
culture of South America, with maps and latest 
statistics of trade. Statistical Report No. 3, mis- 
cellaneous series: coédperative credit associations 
in certain European countries, and their relation 
to agricultural interests. Statistical Report No. 4, 
wages of farm labor in the United States. Results 
of nine statistical investigations, from 1866 to 1892, 
with extensive inquiries concerning wages from 
1840 to 1865. Statistical Report No. 93, distribu- 
tion and consumption of corn and wheat; freight 
rates. Statistical Report No. 94, condition of 
winter grain and of farm animals; freight rates 
of transportation companies. Statistical Report 
No. 95, report of the condition of winter grain, 
and the progress of cotton planting; also on the 
freight rates of transportation companies. (With 
articles entitled ‘* A Wool Retrospect,” and “French 
Tariff and Reciprocity Treaties.”’) Forestry Bul. 6, 
Timber Physics—Part I. (A preliminary report 
treating of the need of investigation in this line; 
of the scope and historical development of the 
science of timber physics; and of the organization 
and methods of the timber examinations in the 
division of forestry.) Entomological Bul. 27, re- 
ports on the damage by destruct ive locusts during 
the season of 1891. Report of grass and forage 
Experiment Stations in the South and West. (A 
reprint from the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture for 1891 of articles on the grass and forage 
Experiment Station at Garden City, Kan.; Co- 
Gperative stations in the West and Southwest; 
and coéperative branch stations in the South.) 
Monthly -weather reviews for January and Feb- 
ruary. 1892. (A summary of weather conditions 
observed throughout the United States.) Weather 
Cireular A, instructions to voluntary observers. 
Weather Cireular B, directions for use of maxi- 
mum and minimum thermometers. Weather Cir- 
cular C, instructions for use of the rain gauge. 
Chemical Bul. 32, special report on the extent 
and character of food adulterations, and State and 
other laws relating to foods and beverages. Chemi- 
eal Bul. 13, VI, foods and food adulterants. 
Journal of Mycology, Vol. VII, No. 2, Mareh 10, 
1292, peach yellows and rosette. Abstract on 
disease of almond trees. In- 





Plant disease, Bul. 1. 
sect life, Vol. lV, Nos. 7and8, April, 1892. Insect Bul. 
27, reports on damage by destructive locusts dur- 
ing the season of 1891. Forestry Circular No. 7, the 
government timber tests. Forestry Circular No. 8, 
strength of timber boxed for turpentine. Experi- 
ment Station Record, Vol. III, No. 8, March; No. 9, 
April; No. 10, May, 1892. Experiment Station, 
Bul. 7, proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. Experiment 
Station Bul. 10, meteorological work for agricul- 
tural institutions. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
Streets and highways in foreign countries, spe- 
cial consular report. Local transportation and 
underground conduits, consular report No. 139, 
April, 1892. Trade of Great Britain and Ireland, 
eonsular report No. 141, June, 1892. Costa Rica, 
Bul. 31; Guatemala. Bul. 32; Colombia, Bul. 33; 


Bureau of the American Republics. 
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THE ANYI-OPLION BIL. 


— 
It is Passed by the United States House 
of Representatives. 

A caucus of the majority party in the National 
House of Representatives voted not to take up the 
Washburn-Hateh anti-option bill until all the ap- 
propriation bills were disposed of. This would 
prevented its consideration. The House 
Committee of Agriculture, therefore, instructed 
Chairman Hatch to move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. The House filibustered all day June 
4th to prevent a vote on this motion, but it was 
duly made on June 6th. After a brief consider- 
ation of the merits of the bill, it was passed by an 
overwhelming vote. 

The bill was laid on the table in the Senate. Its 
enemies will try to have it referred to the Finance 
or Judiciary committees, either of whieh would 
pigeonhole it—a polite term for suppression. Its 
friends will probably secure reference to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, by whom the bill will be 
promptly reported and, probably, without amend- 
ments. Its passage by the Senate is doubtful, 
unless the friends of the bill throughout the land 
rush to its support. 

The discussion which preceded the passage of 
the Washburn-Hatch bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 6th, was opened by Mr. Hatch, of 
Missouri, who dwelt upon the testimony of the 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, to the 
effect that so-called wind sales, prohibited by the 
first section of this bill, are also under the ban of 
that Board, but the members and their clerks 
meet daily after business hours in another room, 
under guard of police, and sell millions of wind 
products. On Thursday, April 21, 1892, the Cotton 
Exchange Board of New York, without selling a 
single bale of cotton, sold 264,000 bales of phantom 
eotton and broke the price off 50 cents a bale, 
receiving the same commission as if they had 
sold real cotton. Mr. Funston, of Kansas, ridi- 
eculed the tactics of the opponents of the bill in 
pleading its unconstitutionality. They do not 
resort to the Constitution to defeat a measure for 
the protection of the national banks or against a 
tariff. He quoted a decision of Chief Justice 
Marshall in a case where the power of taxing 
meant the power to destroy. We are endeavoring 
to destroy a pernicious system. Mr. Tillman, of 
South Carolina, would vote for the bill, he said, 
to try to break up the system of swindling small 
farmers and poor people by alluring them into 
making “wind contracts” with rich men. Our 
cotton and tobacco exchanges have done more 
harm to the country than half adozen Louisiana 
lotteries. No one but the great boards of trade, 
said Mr. Moses, of Georgia, comes before the com- 
mittee to protest against this bill. You make a 
prohibitory tax to protect manufacturers, you levy 
a prohibitory tax to protect national banks, but 
when we ask you to protect the farmers, you 
ery “unconstitutional.” This conflict about the 
Constitution, said Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, was 
fought out on the oleomargarine bill, the question 
has been settled; the bill is charged with violating 
democratic policy by giving revenue “ with in- 
eidental protection.” It raises revenue from 
“wind,” be glad of thag. You struck down the 
Louisiana lottery, whose victims were voluntary ; 
will you refuse to strike down a greater evil, 
whose victims are involuntary ? 

On the other side, Mr. Herbert, of Alabama, ob- 
jected to the bill, first, because he said Section 13 
compelled a person charged with violation of the 
law to criminate himself, contrary to the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution; secondly, be- 
cause an absurdity is implied in the provisions 
of the measure, which would diminish the number 
of sellers and not affect the number of buyers; 
thirdly, because the bill invades States’ rights to 
regulate contracts between their own citizens. 
Mr. Boatner, of Louisiana, denounced the bill as 
a vicious prostitution of the taxing power, similar 
to that by which the protective tariff has been 
maintained. Mr. Rayner, of Maryland, objected 
to what he called this usurpation by the Federal 
government of States’ rights, and to this malig- 
nant spirit of centralization. With reference to 
Mr. Hatch’s precedent, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Rayner said this held that be- 
sause Congress had the right to coin money and 
to regulate the value thereof, therefore, it had a 
right to tax the circulation of the States, because 
the coinage of the States came in conflict with the 
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bill, on the other hand, contemplates taxatioy not 
for the purpose of revenue, but to destroy the COn- 
tracts on which it is intended to operate. The 
bill does not come under the power to regulate 
commerce between the States, because the theory 
of the bill is that there is no commerce to regulate. 
Mr. Cobb, of Missouri, averred that the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis was strongly opposed to 
the speculative abuses which the bill is intended 
to prevent. This measure would paralyze our 
home and foreign ecommerce. Uneonstitutionality 
was pleaded by Mr. Warner, of New York, who char- 
acterized the bill as a bold proposition to license 
gambling and a sham proposition to raise rey enue. 
Mr. Taylor, of Illinois, had no fear that the House 
had power, under the Constitution, to prevent 
him from entering into a eontract to sell a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, to be delivered on July Ist. 
Mr. Stout, of Michigan, denied the right of Con- 
gress to place a prohibition of commerce by means 
of the taxing power. Mr. Castle, of Minnesota. 
characterized the measure as “a bill for the pur- 
pose of depreciating all the produets raised py 
the farmer.” A prostitution of the taxing power 
was the argument of Mr Patterson, of Teinessee. 
against the bill, also of Messrs. Covert and Cui- 
mings, of New York. 

The vote for the bill was 167 yeas to 46 nays, as 
follows (omitting 116 who did not vote beeause not 
present or dodging.) 

YEAS—167. 


Abbott, Culberson, Houk, Ohio Reilly, 
Alderson, Curtis, Johnson, Ind. Richard'n, 
Alexander, Daniell, Johnstone, Rife, 
Arnold, Davis, Jolley, tobertson, 
Atkinson, DeArmond, Jones, aa. 
Babbitt, De Forest, Kem, Rockwell, 
Bailey, Dickerson, Kendall, Sayers, 
Baker, Dingley, Kribbs, Scott, 
Bankhead, Dockery, Kyle, Seull, 
Beeman, Dungan, Lane, Seerley, 
Belknap, Edmunds, Lanham, Shell, ° 
Bentley, Ellis, Layton, Simpson, 
Blanchard, Enloe, Lester, Ga. Smith, 
Bland, Enochs, Lind, Snodgrass, 
Blount, Everett, Livingston, Snow, 
Bowman, Fithian, Long, Stackli’se, 
Branch, Flick, Lynch, Stew’d, Ill. 
Bretz, Forman, Mallory, Stew’t, Tex 
Broderick, Forney, Martin, Stone,C.W. 
Brookshire, Funston, McCreary, Stone,W.A 
Brown, Fyan, MecKaig, Stone, Ky. 
Bryan, Gillespie, MecKeighan, Taylor,E. B 
Bullock, Goodnight, MeKinney, Tayl’r, J.D. 
Bunting, Gorman, McRae, Terry, 
Busey, Grady, Meredith, © Tillman, 
Butler, Grout, Montgomery, Turpin, 
Byrns, Hallowell, Moore, Van Horn, 
Caminetti, Halvorson, Moses, Watson, 
Capehart, Hamilton, Oates, Waugh, 
Cate, Hare, O'Donnell, Weadock, 
Clark, Wyo. Harries, Otis, Wheeler, 
Cobb, Ala. Hateh, Owens, White, 
Coburn, Haynes, Ohio Pattison, O. Whiting, 
Compton, Heard, Patton, Wike, 
Coolidge, Hemphill, Paynter, Willcox, 
Cooper, Henderson, Ia.Pearson, Will’s, N.C. 
Cowles, Hendern. N.C.Peel, Will’ms. Il] 


Wilson, Ky 
Winn, 
Wise, 
Wolverton 
Youmans. 


Henders’n, Ill. Perkins, 
Hermann, Pierce, 
Holman, Post, 
Hopkins, Pa. Price, 
Hopkins, lll. Raines, 


NAYS—46. 


Cox, N. ¥. 
Cox, Tenn. 
Craig, Pa. 
Crawford, 
Crosby, 


Andrew, Durborrow, McAleer, tandall, 
Bacon, English, MeDonald, Rayner, 
Boatner, Fellows, McGann, Stephen’n, 
Brawley, Greenleaf, Meyer, Stevens, 
Bushnell, Griswold, Mitchell, Storer, 
Caldwell, Harter, Mutchler, Stout, 
Campbell, Herbert, Newberry,  Tarsney. 
Caruth, Johnson,O. O'Neil, Mass.Tay lor, IIL. 
Cobb, Mo. Lagan, O'Neil, Pa. Tracey, 
Covert, Lapham, Page, R.I. Warner. 
Cummings, Lockwood, Page, Ma. 

Dixon, Loud, Patterson, 


It will be noted that the New England States 
cast eight votes for, and six against, while 12 did 
not vote. New York, seven for, nine against, 18 
not voting; New Jersey, two against, five not 
voting; Pennsylvania, 12 for, four against, 12 not 
voting; Maryland, two in each class; a total of 21 
for, 17 against, and 38 not voting from the Middle 
States. Out of 99 Southern members. 63 were for. 
and only seven against, all of the latter being 
from the cities — remarkable evidence of the 
strength of the measure among cotton growers. 
The Central States cast 43 votes for, and only 12 
against, out of 74 members; four of the opposition 
votes were from Chicago. Two members from 
St. Louis were against, but of the other 41 mem- 
bers from the Missouri Valley States—Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota 29 voted for the bill. One San 
Francisco man and Representative Dixon, of 
Montana, were alone in voting against the bill 
from the Mountain and Pacifie States. Only seven 
opponents from south of the Potomac, and four 
west of the Mississippi, demonstrate the strength 
of the cause, the other 23 votes against, all com- 
ing from representatives from the cities of New 
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EVIDENCE 


Like the following cannot be ignored. We have | 
thousands such letters. 


tives satisfaction in every instance.—B. F. Shouse, 
Ft. Smith, Ark. May ’92. 


My son has dg ‘lost a hog by —— se since feeding the | 
emedy.—L. S. Hart, Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 18, 792. | 
eee pipes saved my herd. ih: Burgos, Lewistown, | 
lik, "92. 
mea a raise hogs without it.—J. W. Jones, Brecken- 
idge, Mo., Mar. 18, *92. 
The only reliable medicine we know of.—H. H. Stolze, 
Emerson, Neb., Apr. 792 | 
| 
| 
| 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 


| WIELANSURE*HOGS 
- WHEN FEDMY REMEDY 
ty WRITEFOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
ms OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 





"as by a steady, i 


- Brandreth’ s Pills 


When anything stands a test of sixty years among a discriminat- 
ing people like the Americans, it is pretty good evidence that there is 
merit somewhere. The value of a medicine is best proved by its con- 
' tinued use from year to year by the same persons and families, as well 
increasing sale. Few, if any, medicines have met with 


such continued success and popularity as has marked the introduction 


| and progress of Brandreth’s Pills, which, after a trial of sixty years, 


are conceded to be the safest and most effective purgative and blood 


| purifier introduced to the public. 


Hog and Poultry Remedy. | 


USED SUCCESSFULLY i6 YEARS. 


anes sts Disease, 
Expels Worms, 
Hastens Matur ity. 


Prevents Disease, 
Stops Cough, | 
Increases flesh, | 


PRICES 2 25-1b Cans, $12.56§ £2.50, $1.25 and 50 cents pack- 


»e age. Largest are the cheapest. Orders by Mail 
Receive Prompt Attention. Write for circular. Send 2c 
stamp for “Hogology,” a 64-page pamphlet on swine. Men- 


tion this paper. 
JOS. HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ina. 











; Minnesota Savieg, Fund & Investment 
¢o.. of Minneapolis, Minn., is a safe place to de 
posit or invest money in any amount. Write. | 


'S MANURE 
REM S SPREADER 


e Pulverizes the Finest. Easiest 
; in draft. Most in Act in work. 


Y. Over S000 in Actual Use, 


@ Sold on its merits. Valuable 
improvements for 1892. Write for circulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO. Box &2, SYRACUSE, N.Y 











BEST AMERICAN HORSE BOOK. 


Special r = on the disease of the horse, prepared 
une er the direction of Dr. D. E. cary chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the U. S., 24 Drs. Michener, 
Law, Harbaugh, Trumbower, Liautard, Holcombe, Huide- 
kopen and Dickson. This book is now out of print and 
was published by the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States at an enormous expense. Every farmer 
should — aie LD Postage 20c extra. 

O STORE, 


LE Y’S OLD 
First store be ion Market. 989 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














(Tasteless ~Effectual. ) 


sBILIOUS ‘and NERVOUS 


DISORDERS. 
P $ Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
Meals. Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 





ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 25 centsa Box. 
New York 1 Depot, 365 Canal St. - 
o 


That this is the result of merit, and that Brandreth’s Pills actu- 
ally perform all that is claimed for them, is conclusively proved by the 
fact that those who regard them with the greatest favor are those who 
have used them the longest. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 


safe to take at any time. 
Sold in ay drug and medicine store, either plain or sugar-coated, 





= $55- oc 













s3ce- BUGGY : 
Oo S65. 00 


a 
$ 75-00 


Be Ss t. Manufacturer. nt attn ieee Middleman’s profit $7 Traveling 
man's expenses. Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Wagors,and Carts. 
Nes =, We are the only manufacturers willing to = you : ay vehicle in 
Vy A Catalogue to be paid for if, upon arrival, it is found as represented. 


PIONEER BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
Capacity 100 finished vehicles daily. 





All Vehicles warranted, 











Seno FOR GAMPLE CARD AN® BESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H. W. Johns’ orgy Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, ew Steam Packings, 
iler Coverings, Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, e 
VU LCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, — Packing, etc. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW_YOR 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. LONDON. 


AERSEY CITY _——— 














This Is not Wite, 
Cut From 
Steel Piate. 


MADE OF “EXPANDED | METAL. 


Yor Residences, Churches, Cemeteries, Farms, Gardens, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, 


Trellises. 
Write for Ifustrated Catalogue No. 18. 
Wardware Men KeepIt. Givename of this paper. 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


531 Wood St., Pittsburgh, 














‘Still OPEN to 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER #32: 
Write this Month 


Below see sample letters from those who have accepted our Special 
Offer for 1892, have got their Creameries and tested them, 
Lyons, Mich., May 6th, 1892. 

Ireceived the Creamery. Have tried it. Severalr: eighbors have seen 
it, like it very much and want them at once, It gets ali the cream. It pays 

to accept the Delaware County Creamery Co.’s offer. You get just what 

is recommended, Respectfully, A. A. CRANE. 

Syracuse, Ind., May 6th, 1892. 

Your Creamery came. I putittowork. Have been 8) years in hard- 

ware trade. Have sold several makes of creameries, but yours is better 


} than any J ever sold, shall want several. 
Yours truly, MAT. J. RIPPEY., 


THE DELAWARE COUNTY CREAMERY 60.¥°>*p, carer» 
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THE CROP SITUATION. 
ce 
The Area and Yield of Flax. 

According to the census of 1889, flax was grown 
on 1,319,000 acres in the United States that year 
producing 10,250,000 bushels of flaxseed, 241,000 
pounds of fiber and 208,000 tons of straw, of a total 
value of $10,436,000. Flax production is one of the 
euviosities. of American agriculture, although its 
product has never amounted to one-half of one 
per cent. of the total value of the agricultural 
products of the country. Its cultivation was first 
made compulsory in Massachusetts in 1689, in Con- 
necticut in 1640, in Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland in 1662. In 1729 there were exported 
from Pennsylvania to lreland and Seotland 1,813 
bushels of tlaxseed, valued at $1.14 per bushel, 
and within the next 25 years Connecticut, alone, 
reached an annual export trade of 400,090 bushels 
of seed valued at $400,000. 

The first statistical records of flax production 
show a yield of 562,000 bushels of seed and 7,710,000 
pounds of fiber in 1849. Ten years later the yield 
was 567,000 bushels of seed and 4,720,000 pounds of 
fiber, and, at the subsequent census of 1869, the 
highest output of fiber, 27,153,000 pounds, was 
reached. The following table shows, by States, 
the area, yield and value of the product in 1889, 
with the yield in 1879 and 1869: 

















bedding for stock, and, occasionally, for feed, a 
habit that should be discontinued. 

The fiber grown at the present time is largely 
used as upholstery tow, and cannot be classed 
with the product of 1860, which was an excellent 
grade for spinning, and able to hold its own with 
all but the very finest of imported varieties. The 
Department of Agriculture is endeavoring, by 
well-directed efforts, to revive the genuine flax 
industry, so that the American people, who are 
the largest consumers of linen in the world, may 
ultimately become entirely independent of the 
foreign manufacturer. 

In this connection it is of interest to give the 
value of the imports of textile grasses and fibrous 
vegetable substances, together with the value of 
the imported manufactures therefrom, as follows: 

NINE MONTHS ENDING MARCH SIST. 





1892. 1891. 
Manufactured. 
Bags and bagging.......... $ 736,575 $ 437,493 
MOUNEOIDS 55-0554 inniacien's sce | 5,283,919 4,041,423 
Cordage, twine, ete........] 47,678 81,117 
Yarns or threads .......... 443,796) 825,363 
UDC Cd Se ee ere 13,389,954 
Unmanufactured ............ | 13,869,594 
Isle or Tampico fiber...... 216,086) 289,418 
Jute, jute butts............ 1,808,579) 1,601,891 
Manila... 4,994.066) 4,702,376 
Ts USE Oey 3,819,850] 2,767,539 
MUL UMMNU U siccns vases ses sees 944,025 1,064,379 





Total imports, nine months $31,684,! $29,180,593 




















{CD 1879. 1869. 

| AREA. SEED. FIBER. VALUE. SEED. FIBER. SEED. FIBER. 

| Acres. | Bushels.| Pounds. Dollars. Bushels.| Pounds.| Bushels.| Pounds. 
United States............... 318,698 10,250,410 241,389 10,436,228 7,170,951 1 1,730,444) 27,133,034 
‘ RROD Sits bce 4,910 St eee 13,294; 31,740 

2% ee eee EROS [eg wrt ae et [iicmsnrnes 

8,002 SO) ee | 81,521 1 UBB epee eee FSorrrrn 

4,672 57,776 40,766 1,812,438 167,807 280,043, 2,204,606 

2,733 4,350 19,120 1,419,172 25,181 401,931) 37,771 

230,085) 2,282,359) 6,281) 2,323,974 1,511,131 81,354 88,621; 695,518 

Kansas 114.069 = 974,127; 36,093. 1,008,242 513,616 1,150 1,553) 1,040 
PRORTMCKCY.. ....210 020 2000 cc seccee 186 1,321) 12,295 1,928 2,192 48,491 14.657] 237,268 
NS Se reer ter 417 3,719 31,610 5.544 2,764 10 5,528 240,110 
ee ee er ee ee | 303,635) 2,721,987 8,609 2,811,384 98,689 497 18,635 122,571 
OO ery 56,421; 450,831 | 1,458 461,767 19,452 10,391) 16,613 
lO SSeS ess ore | 163,900, 1,401,104) 1,025 1,392,689 900 4 54 
Pf eer 2,922) 21,307) 15,826 36,880 843,965 92,519) 3,670,818 
North Carolina ..............- 143} 97 3,637 187 9,621 6,756! 59,552 
North Dakota.............-..- 43,724 5 158,609 Led SIS ee ispeeeee cme L iieeiete ates 
Ohio 20,553) 179,288 593,217 123,367 631,894) 17,880,624 
Oregon .... 563) 5,270 21,742 28,199 10,988) 40,474 
Pennsylvania. .............-..- DIT 5,772 5,352 19,896! 15,624) 815,906 
South Dakota. ...............- | 354,951 Ber ox eescs nas Bese Boras 
oh ea eee 131) 4,526 66,264 9,699, 130,750 
WaGghing@ton ....... 222200000 4,270 12,202 eee lesa aes 
Of rere 5,973 547,104 2,124 112,019} 497,398 


The manufacture of flax bagging doubled the 
acreage planted to flax within three years, 1866-69, 
and the baling of the cotton crop of 1870-71, some 
4,347,009 bales, taxed to its utmost the capacity of 
every bagging mill in the country. The abolition 
of the import duty on jute butts practically put 
an end to the bagging industry, the production of 
fiber gradually diminishing thereafter till it did 
not amount to 250,000 pounds in 1889. The produc- 
tion of flaxseed, however, has been increasing as 
that of fiber decreased, the seed product being 
10,250,000 bushels in 1889, as compared with 1,730,000 
bushels in 1869, and 562,000 bushels in 1849. It will 
be particularly noticed, from the foregoing table, 
that those States, which were the first to compel, 
by law, the cultivation of flax, are now growing 
little or none. Massachusetts, the pioneer, had 
only one acre planted to flax in 1889, Connecticut 
had none, Maryland had one acre, while Virginia 
has decreased its output, within 40 years, from 
52,000 bushels of seed and 1,000,000 pounds of fiber 
to 131 bushels and 538 pounds respectively, and 
Pennsylvania in almost the same proportion. The 
cultivation of this crop has extended West, the 
bulk being now grown in South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, with a fair 
amount in Missouri, North Dakota and Ohio. 

Farmers claim that flax is an exhaustive crop. 
and, as the acreage so planted has diminished, 
there has been an increased demand for flaxseed 
at a price rendering the crop more profitable than 
either wheat or corn, especially when raised on 
the strong soils of States west of the Mississippi 
This, no doubt, proved to be the case dur- 
ing the present season when seeds were high, 
flaxseed selling up to $1.50 per bushel. In the cen- 
sus report no attempt has been made to ascertain 
the separate values of flaxseed straw and fiber, 
but in States where the sale of straw or fiber real- 
ized but little, the average price of the seed to the 
grower was rather less than $1 per bushel in 1889. 

Flax straw appears to be of no value, not being 
nsed even for tow or paper making. Much of it is 
burned, a little being utilized in thatching or as 


river. 





Less Cotton and Higher Prices. 


Returns of statistical correspondents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, between June 1st and 
5th, report cotton planting late, germination re- 
tarded by low temperature, and slow development 
of the plant. In the entire cotton belt the temper- 
ature of the past three months was reported below 
normal, in some districts two to three degrees be- 
low. Rainfall has also been reported below nor- 
mal on the Atlantic coast, while generally in 
excess in the Mississippi valley, both conditions 
coéperating with low temperature to retard 
growth. Many correspondents of the Atlantic 
section report a poor stand. The average condi- 
tion of cotton, in the consolidation of reports, is 
85.9. This is the lowest average, with one excep- 
tion, since 1874. 

The reduction of area from floods resulting from 
river overflows, especially of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, has been heavy. The acreage of 
cotton has been materially reduced. On the first 
of May, while planting was progressing, the De- 
partment’s correspondents reported an intention 
to reduce acreage 18.6 per cent. The present report 
of completed acreage makes the reduction 16.5 per 
eent. The following table gives the average con- 
dition and percentage of area of the crop, by 
States, on June, as compared*with last year, for 
government report: 








? Sa Acreage. Condition. 

States. | 1892. 1891. | 1892. 1891. 
WEPIUMIED, =. 50:50 oss ose i % 96 79 78 
North Carolina..... | 76 94 88 75 
South Carolina .....} 84 96 91 80 
CS, | ee | 84 95 87 80 
i aa | 81 99 89 90 
AIBDAMA «..8 50500005] 84 96 91 89 
Mississippi.......... | 85 95 91 88 
DOUIRIANA 6050500000 | 80 96 82 88 
Texas | 85 105 81 91 
Arkans: 82 96 | %5 89 
Tennessee...........| 83 9 | 90 73 
AWVOTARECS «05 .226255 83.5 97.7 85.9 85.7 

Against an area 16} per cent. less than last 


year, the Financial Chronicle (the cotton exchange 
authority) estimates 12 per cent. and Bradstreet 








20 per cent. reduction. Applying the June 1st 
government returns and our own reports to oyp 
carefully corrected data of the 1891 acrease 
printed on Page 395 of our June number the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST makes the decrease 
14 percent. The details of our estimate and the 
Chronicle's tigures thus compare, last three fig 
(000s) omitted: 


ures 


| Agriculturist. Chronic 
|Acres’92 Dec. %' Acres’92_ 1% 
ae = 


States. 


North Carolina..... eee a 814 
South Carolina..... ! 1,709 13 | 1,502 
RUMONNOERD oss vaceaace | 2,973 2 | 2,760 
ET Ct, a a 190 18 218 
Tennessee .......... 637 10 871 
ARICANBAS ¢..< 65%... | 1,373 15 | see y 
AIBVAINA .. 2203505000 2,445 13 | 2,829 
Mississippi.......... | 2,669 11 2,650 
EOUISIANG 656565650556 997 14 933 15 
TEEAS, CUBR. ..66cia ss 2,754 21 4,535 15 
DD cabnvcencihasn 16,679 14 18,310 j 





The difference in the estimate of reduction is 
only two per cent., but the Chronicle applies its 
estimates to its own figures of acreage last year, 
which were 20,779,000 acres, against 19,352,000, our 
deduction from Department and Census returns. 
The discrepancy of over 1,500,000 acres in the two 
estimates for 1892 occurs in Texas mainly. It 
shows the necessity of an accurate census of 1892 
acres to arrive at the real truth. 

Admit that nearer 18 than 17 million acres are in 
cotton this year. The average for the past 12 years 
is just about 18 million acres and under 7,000,000 
bales. With a full average yield, therefore, can 
we expect more than 7,500,000 bales for the new 
crop? Such a crop would be fully 1,500,000 bales 
less than last year. Would not a decrease in 
yield of 15 to 20 per cent. from last year mean a 
corresponding increase in price ? 

Is not the prospect fair that the 1892 crop will 
sell at the plantation for one to three cents per 
pound more than the last cotton crop ? 

a 
Other Staple Crops. 

The Rye Outlook.—In view of the high prices 
received for last year’s rye crop, due to the short- 
age in Russia and Germany, it is surprising that 
the area in rye in the United States was not much 
enlarged this season. The Department reports 
it as 0.8 of one per cent. less than last year, or 99.2 
percent. The condition of the crop on June Ist 
was 91, a gain of two points since last month. 
This insures a full average yield of winter rye, 
which will be harvested about the time this 
reaches the reader, and promises: favorably for 
spring rye. 

The Acreage of Barley in the United States is 
2.3 per cent. larger than last year. This is a much 
greater increase than usual, and is ascribed to the 
improved market for domestic barley caused by the 
partial exclusion of quantities of Canadian barley 
by the high tariff. The condition of growing bar- 
ley June Ist was 92.1 for the United States on a 
basis of 100 as perfection; New York 93, Ohio 92, 
Michigan 84, Indiana 88, Illinois 91, Wisconsin 9%, 
Minnesota 92, Iowa 90, Nebraska 84, California 92. 





The Oat Crop may be less than last year. The 
breadth is reduced about 2,500,000 acres, only about 
23,000,000 acres being sown, if the government 
report for June of 99.1 per cent. on acreage is 
accepted as correct. Should the crop give the 
usual average yield of 25 bushels per acre, the 
decrease would be some 65,000,000 bushels in a crop 
which last year went 29 bushels per acre and made 
a total product of 738 million bushels. Condition 
on June ist a year ago was only 85, whereas this 
year it is 88. 





The Clover Area is nearly the same as in June 
of last year, and condition is 94.9, or nearly four 
points better than one year ago. 

iipentee te g 

Money in Fruit Raising.— Every fruit grower 
knows that the raising of fine fruit is only hall 
the battle. The profit to be derived from the crop 
depends, in many cases, more upon the condition 
in which it arrives in the market than upon its 
original condition. With the advent of the ripe 
fruit carrier perfected, all risk in transit is reduced 
to a minimum. This ingenious invention is rapidly 
becoming introduced wherever choice fruit is 
raised. The illustrated circular issued by the 
manufacturer, Geo. Franke, No. 112 S. Eutaw 
street, Baltimore, Md., gives full descriptions of 
this device, and will be sent free to all applicants 
mentioning the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








1892. ] 


had Searlet 


years old, leaving him very 
blood 








Fever when 4 


weak and with pois- 


oned with canker. His eyes 


became inflamed, his suffer- 
ings were intense and for 7 


» weeks he could not even 





_~ 


\\ - gy): began 
Clifford Blackman. 


his eyes. I 





open 


giving him 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which soon cured him. I know it saved his sight, if 
not his very life. ABBIE F. BLACKMAN, 2888 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills. 


A Telegraph Operator's 
rt (Work [s Pleasant ! 
Pays good wages and leads to the 
highest positions. We teach it 
quickly and start our graduates in 
railroad or commercial service. 
Se Railroads are very busy.Operators 
are in great demand. WRITE 
: FOR CIRCULARS. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, 


Lectur-3 will bee n Ostober J}. 1892, For circulars ad- 
dress SECR& ' ARY, 232 E. 271 St, New Yo Kk City. 




















CUITARS 


The Marquette. 


MANDOLINS 
; The Lakeside. 
Quarter-sawedSycamore $8.50 | Variegated Birds-Eye Maple $12 


Arion. 


The Lakeside. The 
Meovle and Mahogany,- - 


Quarter-sawed Oak, - - $10.00 


he Arion. he Arion. 
Solid Mahogany, - $12.00 | Same yf me inlaid, §20 
_The Conservatory. The Conservatory. 
Solid Rosewood, + - $13.50] Solid Rosewood, - - $20 
Fully warranted and the best for the price the world affords. 
We manufacture all the component parts and are the largest 
makers on the glo 100,000 of our instruments now in use 


$15 





‘akeno Y. 1864 Illustrated pamphlet mailed free 
HEALY, 156 to 164 State St., Chicago 
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GEM 


When furnished with Graphite f 
Bearings, the GEM WIND H 
ENGINE requires no oiling, no 
climbing of towers, no hinged or 
frail-joiwnted towers and practi- f 
cally no attention, yet is guar- 
anteed more durable than other 
millsthat are oiled. Truly aGEM 
and worth its weight in Gold. 
The GEM STEEL TOWER 
IS made triangular in shape 

the corners and girts being o 

angle steel; the braces are 

Steel rods, each of which can 


Q3LVY89139 FHL SYNLOVANNVW OSTV 3M 
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befirmly drawn up,independ- bo 
ent of the other. It combines i 
beauty, strength, durability 3 
and simplicity to the great- ad 
est degree,andis much more os 
-aSily erected than a tower se 
‘of wood. ir: 
ther company offers equal Zz 
‘ents when prices, terms, wa 
quality and assortment of goods are = = 
consilered, Send for catalogue, - o 
U.S. WIND ENGINE & h= 
PUMP CO., "3 
' 
BATAVIA,ILL.,U.S.A. - 





r ,BRANCH OFFICES: | ° DEPOTS: 
maha, Neb,; Kansas City, Mo.|Boston, Mass.; Ft. Worth, Tex. 





When writing to gs ing spans be sure to men- 
ion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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YOUCANHAVE ONE 


Write for our FREE 


{ilustrated Catalogue. WE GIVE A 


























sicer FREE 


(asshown in illustration. ) Jaan 


Serre r| = To any one whowill sell eight (8) for us. Regular price 
i_as——— SE VU LAS KK | for this buggy is $80.00, but we_are selllng it when 
17 AN \ VA 88) ’ ‘es g 
KY? KN LY J cash is sent with order, for $45.25. We do it to 
4 Ke 4. ~.z.introduce our goods and to show How Money 
LES 5) Dé» y Can be Saved by buying the CELEBRATED 





FOSTER BUGGIES, 


We are the originators of selling first-class work direct from our Factory at factory prices. 
only the best material. and our guarantee is placed on all vehicles. 


for $45.25 AND UPWARDS. 


(8) for us. The money paid for sample can be deducted when 


Address FOSTER BUCCY & CART CO., No {6 Pike building, 


you order the ei 


ARRIAGES AND HARNESS 


We tse 
1 We sell Buggies and Carriages 

If you WANT A BUGGY FOR NOTHING, order a sample and sell eight 
b d same as sample,- 


ght, ( 
CINCINNATI, 








so 











. c é; : on 
BINDER 





MOWERS 
TWINE 














ame 137 665 == 











AND TWENTY-SIX MJT. LION Pounds or TWINE 





GET A Copy “GRASS, CRAIN & CAl 
DEERING AGENTS 


7 A BOOK 
FOR FARMERS 


Wm. DEERING & CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 








EVERYWHERE 
Solid Steel Frame 


SUPERIOR The BEST in the WORLD. 


gas THE SUPERIOR DRILLCO.2@ 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of CRAIN DRILLS 
CULTIVATORS, CIDER MILLS 
HAY CARRIERS and FORKS. 


=,8@- Farmers, see our local Agent, or 
write us for catalogue and prices. 











: 


DRILL 














Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambrotype or Daguero 
or any member of your family, living or dead and we will make you a 


work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. 


For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same t!me 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Speelal Offer: 

e of yourself 
RAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 
i Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 






ou wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address all 


y 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. 
$100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. 


P.8.—We will forfeit 
This offer is bonafide. 












E#tab’'d] JACKSON BROS. [1852 
N. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY 


- | EVAPORATOR 
jeunes 
aaa wt 
Beech 













Also agents for A 
Salt Glazed Ping tee 
Brick and Cement. 


AND SOLE 








WIRE CLOTH. 


FOR FRUIT 
PURPO 


DRYING 
SEs. 


Galvanized after being 
woven by a superior process 
1 Which will not poison fruit. 
Send for prices and samples. 
WRIGHT & COLTON 

WIRE CLOTH Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 


Sa 7 





se ° 

Modern Windmills 

The Wonderful Steel AERMOTORS 
have created a revolution in windmill construction. 
20,049 sold in 1891 tell the story. Imitated by many, 
equaled by none. The Best. e Cheapest. Write 
for illustrated Catalogue showing every phase of wind- 
mill and the advantages of the AERMOTER. 

THE AERMOTER CO., Chicago. 


THE 


FRUIT 


Different sizes and prices. 





EVAPORATOR 


ZIMMERMAN 

The Standard Machine 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 

THE BLYMYEKR IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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: | —= 
o | > 
eee = guaiguas —— THE BEST IN THE WORLD—. 
The acreage of winter wheat, based on returns 
to the Department of Agriculture on June Ist, is Ee 
99.9 per cent. of the actual area of last year. There ackwell S 
is a small increase in several of the Southern 
States, and an enlargement in Nebraska of 21 per 
eent. in winter wheat. The percentage of the 
spring wheat area is 100.3. The percentage of Iowa U ur ary) 
is 96, Minnesota 102, North Dakota 8&5, South Dakota 
118, Nebraska 107. . 
The aggregate acreage of both winter and spring - 
wheat is thus but slightly in excess of last year’s Smokin i obacco 
breadth. Applying the Departments percentage P 
ee Situated in the immediate section of country that produces a grade 
acres “ s year, agi 39,917, é “ : ‘ 
last year. The increase has been greatest in the of tobacco, that in texture, flavor and quality is not grown elsewhere 
States of minor importance in cereal production, in the world, and being in position to command the choice of all offer- 
which do not grow wheat enough for home con- s & i a 
sumption. This fact has not been noted by the ings upon this market, wespare no pains nor expense to give the trade 
shortsellers, who have used the June report as a 
lever for knocking down prices. The AMERICAN fet Vv Ss 
AGRICULTURIST estimate below confirms this wT = ERY BE Te 
point by showing that the great surplus wheat ——— as 
States—Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Minne- r 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, California, and the When in want of the best; ask for 
Dakotas—have only 26,159,000 acres under wheat 
this year, compared with 27,209,000 acres last year. 
These States furnished 445 millions of the 612,000,000 U ur ary) 
bushels of wheat grown in the United States last F * 
year. Their reduction of over one million acres Sold every where. None genuine without the 
means at least 15 to 20 million bushels less than 
their 1891 crop, even if the current season should Trade Mark of the Bull on each package. 
prove as perfect as last year. _— 
But we find that condition in these States re- BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO Cco., 
turned for June makes an average of only 89,against 
9% last year. It will be noted in the table below DURHAM, N. C. 
that condition was furthest below last year in | == enemies ee ee 
States of largest production. While itis toe early to 
forecast results, the decreased acreage and poorer 
June condition indicate a crop in these surplus EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER, but the worst cases, 
arene 40 to 50 a pic oe peresarhoer a F if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 
‘ondition improvec uch ie centra es } 
during May, sapeiaie in Ohio; also in Kansas, CURED To STAY CURED ¢& 
while the crop is in prime condition on the Pacifie by constitutional treatment, 
slope. and this at the pa- 
The Department's return of condition of winter { , tient’s home, 
wheat was 88.3 against 96.6 in June last year, and hes —— ne 
for spring wheat 92.3 against 92.6 last year. Every- ough knowledge of the case, 
thing points toa crop of winter wheat considera- . 
bly ae than last year, but a somewhat larger ' Incurable Cases Declined. 
vield of spring wheat. As the latter is grown on : Examination free by mail. 
only halt as many acres, the increase of spring We want name and address of 
Satie gen Sing eg lensing: ona a pevery sufferer from Asthma or Hay Fever. 
cates a total wheat crop of about 550,000,000 bushels. | P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
In the following table we estimate the acreage 















of winter and spring wheat from Department re) ___=___ : SET MAAC A 
turns, also condition June 1st. for both this year eae = 
and last. Our figures of condition are the average 


of both spring and winter wheat in States where ] 
both are grown, which makes a slight variation 
from the official report. Our estimates of acreage | 


are in thousands, the last three figures omitted: 


States and Win. Wh't.|Spr'g Wit.) Total | Con. : 
T % ae sie acres aeresiacres acres acres. Juni 
errevorees | 1992, 1891. | 1892. 1891. | 1892. 1891. |°92°91 
Si | 





Keystone 
Cider Mills 


Do more work, and from the same 
amount of pulp produce 



















New Engd| 31 31! 3 43} 74 74196 96 

New York.| 518 512) 122 128 639 641/97 96 | © ° MORE CIDER 
New Jers’y} 139 139]...... ...... | 139 139/95 97 | Takes hold in this order: than any other Mill made. 
Kt eee } 1,020 1,030) 301 a 1.321 1,337/89 97 

Michigan .| 1,001 1,011, 50 55} 1,050 1067/86 90 B | , - 
Illinois.....| 1.850 1,887) 55 58) 1,905 1,945/86 98 owe S, Work Rapidly. 





Run Easily. 
COST LESS. 


Wisconsin.| 482 548 402 418) 884 966/86 77 
Minnesota.) 100 104, 3,101 3,040) 3,201 3,144/90 89 
LOWS. «..-.. } 312 312) 1,431 1,491} 1,743 1.803/87 95 





Liver, ' 







| 
| 
| 
| 


Nebraska.. 241 199 1,077 1,006) 1,318 1,205'94 97 5 Send for circular. 
California.| 2.934 2.742 73 73} 3,007 2,815)98 97 K f d n eys, KEYSTONE MFG co 
° °9 






Oregon....| 308 308 380 384) 688 692/98 98 | 


| 
Nevads a 3 4 17 17) 20 ~=—- 20/98: 96 id Ski Sterling, Dl 
olorad | lt 11 100 90] 112 101193100 Insi e in. 8» ss 
} 











Colorado... 


Arizona... 23 24 3 3 27 27/91 99 t s a 
Idaho ....<} 5 6 84 85} 90 91/85 100 oO d Sk 
2 2 9% 91) 97  93)95100 | utside in, 


Montana .. 2 91} | 

New Mex..| 3 4 91 90 94 93'86100 | Driving everything before it that ought to be 
se'sp | ont : : | STUDY LAW 
> 


























i ee } 48 4 95 91) 143) «187/95 99 out. 

Washingtn 360 = 335 33 376) 793 698/96 96 | 9 , J 

Noe Dakota ones ass aiar ates amr on | Ode know whether you need| AT HOME. | 

ia; Dalootal . 0. ....5.52 2,307 1,955) 2,307 1,955|/95 96 |} SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

Weroming..|...-..-...s- 6 6 6 6195 .. | 22 OV not. | 

Delaware. 101 Nl osvene onedes | 101 98/94 91 t " . | SCHOOL OF LAW, ae 

sare “yee 7 7s ne aaennatet | 49 540193 93 | Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by Send ten cents (stamps) for 

Virginia. BID SO nes. Shoes | 842 50/92 95 | DONALD KENNEDY | gcc oo sagging . 

N. Carolina 306, Wel sas<cs saeuce j 776 = 732'95 96 | ROXBURY, MASS. ‘ 4 ae ane 

Ss. Carolina See © MN icon tenes |} 198 180,96 92 j ‘ 5 ae DETROIT, MICH. 

Georgia .. 331 EN SkGinie Re weics | 331 310.98 98 | oF WarEneY oe 

Alsbama..| 293 281)....... ...... | 293 28196 88 

os oT sre, RUPTURE CURED 

a | an eae | 57 iN ‘J ' When You Want a Creamery 

Arkansas.. oe eee | 240 Worn Night and Day. | GET THE BEST 

Tennessee eo Se Sea | 1.075 bring ee et ogg 4 3 1 

W.Virginia! 332 382]...... ...... 332 worst rupture with ease. Has 

+ a : 1.142 1.038).... 1.142 anew Pad which can betnade R EID S PE E RLESS. 

Ohio | oO =16 =e 2s |e » T16 . larger or smaller by the pa Agents wanted in every town. Write for Circular, ete. 
1 Paveneva| Syme -spegt (eieceemer: fa) e tient. Sent by mail every- | A. H. REID, 30th and Market Sts., Phila., Pa 

Indiana. RES PIG sda sees cies 2.626 2 where. Illustrated catalogue 

Missouri...) 1.646 1,892 1,646 = and rules for self-measure- : 5 

Kansas....| 3,469 3 3,469 3,540/87 95 (PATENT ALLOWED,) ment sent securely sealed. When writing to oeereere be sure to men- 

ion e 





“Seria te ay ror | = ee ~wanaicion ar | x WV. House Mfg. Co., 
Totals ...) 25,864 26.344) 13.603 13,562) 39,467 39.916 92 95 Pat, July 28, 1891. 744 Broadway, N. Y. City AMERICAN 4 GRICULTURIST. 
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EIOUSEEIOLD ARTICLES. 











00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the i iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 

















IMPROVED 





Sole Manufacturers. 
Established 1864. 


HOME COMFOR = 


LATEST 








TAN 
eoweere 9 Il 
WATER pace [ilP wl 


“ceva { pa) 


STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 


Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 


IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 
OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


’ This Range is SOLDO ONLY NLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 


ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANCE CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Paid vp Capital $500,000. 

Write for Cook Book—issued free. 
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Outfit that very properly contains a supply of 


*s 
which adds to the enjoyment of all the other 
dainties, and makes a picnic a picnic indeed. 
A 25 cent package makes § gallons of this 
very popular beverage. 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 


is ‘‘ just as good '’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hrrgs’. 





P THIS MACHINE $ ? 


ma Youcan givethe machine athor- 
= > ough test before sending us one 
A cent. Allattachments Free. Every 
machine warranted five years. For 
A catalogue, full particulars, etc., cut 
this adv. out and send to us to-day. 
Alvah Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
















SELF THREADING SEWING 
NEEDLES, Weak fn ag +7 or 
blind can thread them. Finest silver 


spring steel, One styie threads on end 

Other on side, Sample paper by mail! 

lv cts., 2 for 15c., 5 for 25c. ,12for 60c. either . 

kind or assorted papers. Money easily made in selling 
them. Address CHAS. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


LABELLED [{-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








[2] HAPPY PY HOMES! 
5 By using thee BEVER 

: COOKER. Latest si Ge 
i 





f 
re 
\ 


plest cooking utensil. No odor, 
Food can’t burn. Saves laborand 
1 fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coa 
; = gure. Agents wanted, either sex 

: -A' Big pay. A ladysold 11730 in one 
iy) . hy! n. "address, for terms, 

W.E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md, 
oo 
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SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
. 12 Buys a $65.00 Improved poo “ge 4 
Sewing M pri = workin, 
ble, finely finis d to light an heavy 
he latest improv 


heer sn & com! iciese 
® attachme h machine guaranteed for 5 


years. Bay oescline our fa oo — a 
@ and agents profit. Send for 
MEG. COMPANY, DEP’T D. 7. CHICAGO. Ihe 











WALL PAPER--: 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Handsome New Designs, Se . roll. 

Beautiful Gilt Papers, 5c ar 

Elegant Embossed Gilt Papers, ‘Se aroll. 

4to9inch Borders, Without aut Lea yard. 

4to 18 Inch Borders, With Gilt, 2e and 8eca yard. 

Send 8e to pay postage on over 100 samples. 
Address F’. H. CADY,. 305 High St., Providence, R. L 





MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid. 


Keeps the ng in curl for days 
Innocent as cologne. A toi ot 
necessity. Not sent on trial. 
30,000 Ladies Have Endorsed It 
At druggists, or prepaid, 50c. 
LADY AGENTS wanted. 
DENISON CHEMICAL CO., 
£6 (WW) LaSalle St., Chicago. Il: 


















&A4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S.,on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1 
Equals every way the boots sold 
ine all retail stores for $2.50. - 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore weguarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, 
widths C. D, and E, sizes 

2 to 8, in half 
aoe Send your 
e size; we 



















: “s. 
’ DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE PERFECTION 


FLOUR BIN2SIEVE 


Combines Sack or Barrel. 


Fe : ; Et if 4 nN oe Py 


and mustiness. 
Ain. C 
E SHEWE 









Keeps out dust. vermin, ete, 
YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ONE 
Ask our agentor your dealer 
for them, if they cannot 

supply you, write to us. 


25 pounds, $2.50 
Sey we ; 50 pounds, 83.00 
100 pounds, $4.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER. 
26-28 W. Lake St. B 143 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUMMER GOODS. 


We call particular attention to 





our assortments of Printed India, 
China and Japan Silks; 


Chine, Bengalines, Grenadines, Cot- 


Crepe de 


ton Crepes, Cotton Bedford Cords, 
Cottons with Broche Figures,Ging. 
hams, Zephyrs, Lawns, Organdies, 


Batistes, Dimity, in more exquisite 


_ variety and design than ever before 
| exhibited. 





‘AMES McCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and lith St., 
NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED JAN. ist j i866. 


. oo bi ROOFED 





= ——————SSSSSS— 

» Applied by our new 
STRONG WATER PROOF, Patent method 
with 14 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Grnamen‘al 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (“,;-vatalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 


For Eight Cents 


We will send you a hundred samples of really artistic 
wall papers. The prices are from 5 to 5vc, a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 








Beecham’s Pills are faithful friends. 
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readers, 


Gan Cook ? 
vou Write ? 


__ Please say where you saw this adv. _ 
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The HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY wants practical house- 
keepers to write for it. It pays for brief, bright articles from 
and never has enough. 
household papers—and the only weekly. MARION HARLAND 
edits the chief department—‘“ House and Home Talks.”” 
We want names of bright housekeepers. 
send addresses of ten, with ten 2c. stamps, we will send the 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY ten weeks on trial. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, 29 N. 7th St. Btn mS fA 


The most charming of 


If you_will 
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The American Ox Bot or Warble. 


DR. C. V. RILEY. 

“Entomologist to the United States Department of 

Agriculture. } 
—_— 

At the meeting of the Washington Entomological 
Society in May, 1891, I presented a paper on the 
American Ox Warble, or the larva of Hypoderma, 
which affects cattle in the United States. The 
facts and conclusions here given were presented 
on that oeeasion, but are not yet published. Quite 
recently, however, I have been able to add some 
furthereonfirmatory facts and observations which 
enable me to give some conclusive statements 
with regard to this insect, that are contrary to the 
ideas which, until within the last year, have pre- 
vailed. The differences in habit and characters 
between the well-known Hypoderma bovis, or the 
European ox bot, and H. lineata, which also occurs 
in Europe and in this country, are based on an 
interesting paper by Dr. F. Brauer,* on investiga- 
tions by Dr. Cooper Curtice, and on my own ob- 
servations. Dr. Curtice’s investigations, as well 
as my own, are based on material in the United 
States National Museum, and in the possession of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture. Chiefly through some discoveries 
of Dr. Adam Handlirsch, Dr. Brauer has been 
enabled to show that lineata occurs in Europe 
often in the same region as bovis, and sometimes 
on the same animal. Specimens have been ob- 
tained in Europe from Brescia, near the Tyrol, in 
Norway, the Crimea, the Balkans, the Caucasus, 
in Dalmatia and in England. In North America, 
Brauer quotes it from Texas, and, upon the author- 
ity of Williston, as ranging to Arizona and North- 
ern California. Walker has described it from 
Nova Scotia as Oestrus supplens, and the interest- 
ing fact is brought out that it inhabits our buffalo. 
Specimens in the National museum include a num- 
ber received from correspondents in Texas as the 
“Heel Fly,” two of the same popular name from 
New Jersey, and others from Southern Georgia, 
Colorado, Arkansas, and Texas. They all confirm 
the reference of the so-called heel fly to lineata. 

So far as this museum material is concerned, it 
seems that Jineata is the common species of Hypo- 
derma with us, and, in fact, not a single typical 
specimen of bovis is accessible. Generalizing trom 
these facts, as illustrated by the material in the 
National museum, Dr. Cooper Curtice came to the 
conclusion that bovis does not occur in North 
America. I have been much interested in endeav- 
oring to ascertain whether this conclusion was 
justified or not, and so far as I have been able to 
gather from correspondents, the typical bovis ex- 
ists in none of the collections in this country. 
Thus, so far as the facts hitherto obtained furnish 
any evidence, Dr. Curtice’s conclusions are justi- 
fied, though it seems almost incredible that the 
European bovis has not been brought over with 
the cattle importations that have been made ever 
since the settlement of the country. I shall be 
very glad to receive from anyone under whose 
eyes this may fall, specimens of the warbles when 
about to mature, or of the flies, from any locality 
within the United States. 

Dr. Cooper Curtice has raised, in Insect Life, the 
question whether the larvae of Hypoderma are 
taken through the mouth, and subsequently pene- 
trate to the skin. Upon this point it may be 
stated positively that all the larvae of Hypoderma 
which he found in the cesophageal walls of cattle 
are those of /ineata, and this exceptional position 
of the larvae of this species is connected with the 
habit of the perfect fly of affecting, and, as I have 
recently discovered, of ovipositing upon the heels 
of cattle. 

Strange as it may seem, though the egg of both 
the European Hypoderma bovis and of our own 
H. lineata have been described, the manner in 
which the egg is laid has never yet been recorded. 
I have recently had the good fortune to ascertain 
that the eggs of H. lineata are laid in rows ob- 


liquely fastened to the hair, especially on the fet- | 


lock and heel. This fact tends to strengthen and 
confirm the position taken by Dr. Curtice, and it 
would seem that the normal habit of the species 
is to lay its eggs not on the back, as has been 


*Verhandlungen der Kaiserlichen - koeniglichen Zoo- 
logise h-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 1890. Seite 

“Ueber die Feststellung des Wohnthieres der Hy oderma 
lineata Villers durch Dr..Adam Handlirsch und andere 
Untersuchungen und Beobachten an Oestriden.” 
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lve washed at the tub, 
And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
I’ve scoured the tin pans 
too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 

soap could do. 

Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


' Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 











Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 
If you can’t get it send to us. 


Itis absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In 
~: it costs less than a tenth of acentaday. Strictly a 


edicine. Prevents and cures diseases. Good for 
vou chicks. Worth more than gold when hens moult. 
a e for 25 a in ————. five packages $1. 2 Fda A 


yy mail, $1.20. Six c: ro 
aor ot BROT POULTRY PAPER Sent Free, 


LS, JOHNSON & CO,, 22 ta A x St., Boston, 


SHRSON 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT 


Originated by an Old Family Physician 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb. = 
marie. Cures Grose. Asthma,Colds,Catarrh, Lame k, 
Stiff Joints and Strains. Full particulars free. Price, 
everywhere, 35 cts. L 8. JULINSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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R 
Horses & Cattle 
j SU RE THE HORSE. 
CUR F For Galis, Scratches, 
Cuts, Sore Shoulders, 
A SU LE Scalds, and all Skin Diseases. 
Apply the Remedy as directed, and 
BE SURE ano WORK THE HORSE 
for the more wcrk the quicker the cure. 
For Healing Barbed Wire Cuts it has no equal. 
For sale by Dealers, or sample by mati 10c. 
BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., 
Box 120, OLD TOWN, —_ 
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$444644444644444646464646 


$-0-$46644$6444444655 
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BEATTY’ 


Pianos $175. Organs $0. 
wanted. Catalogue Free. 


Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. 


Agts. 
Address 
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STACK 
CAPS. 








WATERPROO 
HAY C 


Plant Bed Cloth, Wagon Covers, Agri. 
cultural Implement Covers, &c. 
For Circulars and Samples, address 
NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CO., 
&) South Street, New York, N. ¥. 





Water, Water Everywhere 
And not a lot of work. 





Sardy Water Tower, 
FOR 
FLOWERS, LAWNS and GARDENS 


Send for Circular and Price. 


SARDY & CO. 
141 Maiden Lane, = = NEW YORK. 


MEND YOUR OWN HARNESS 


WITH 


THOMSON'S 


SLOTTED 
CLINCH RIVETS. 


No tools required. Only 2 hammer needed 
to drive and clinch them easily and quickly; 
leaving the clinch absolutely smooth. Re- 
quiring no holetobe made in the leather nor 
burr for the Rivets. They are STRONG, TOUGH 
fn DURABLE. Millions row in use. 
lengths, uniform or assorted, put up in siien. 

sk your dealer for them, or send 40c. 
in stamps -—~ a pend of 100; assorted sizes. 


AOTURED BY 
JUDSON L. 








L. THOMSON MFG. CO., 


tham, Mass. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 
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ANINAL AILMENES. 

a 
supposed, but around those paris which can be 
readily licked. The larva, when first hatched, is 
pretty generally covered with minute spines which 
admirably fit it for adhering tenaciously to the 


tongue and mucous mouth-parts, and for working | 


its way into the cesophagus, but after the first 
molt, Which soon takes place, it becomes abso- 
lutely smooth, and it is, undoubtedly, in this 
smooth stage that it penetrates the muscular 
tissues, and works its way to the back. These 
facts are most interesting, and they naturally 
raise the question as to whether or not the Euro- 
pean Hypoderma bovis has not the same habit, and 
whether in two insects so closely allied we shall 
have in the one ease the larva entering through 
the mouth, and in the other working its way 
directly into the skin from an egg laid on the 
back. The presumption is that the former habit 
is shared by both species. 
-<P>- 

Temporary Shelter for a Tethered Cow. — 
J. H. F., Baltimore, Maryland: It would not be 
difficult to provide a shelter from the sun for a 


cow that is tethered in a pasture, by means of a: 


light frame, held on a pole in the center and coy- 
ered with a sheet of heavy cotton cloth or duck. 
The whole could be removed together, or taken 
down and reset, by making a hole in the ground 
with a bar and setting the center post firmly in it. 
Such a pole as is used for a hop plant would be 
stout enough. Of course it should be set on one 
side of the cow’s limit, and the south side, so that 
she could be in the shade and not tangle up the 
tether with the pole. Only enough space is given 
to permit the cow to lie in the shade. By good 
management it would not be necessary to move 
the shelter every time the cow is moved. 


How to See With a Telescope. 

No one thinks that any instructions are needed 
in the use of a telescope. It is for this reason that 
people so often say, “I never can see anything 
with them,” or “I can see almost as well with one 
as without.’? These remarks are true, because 
most people cannot adjust them so as to get clear 
vision. 

the first thing to be done, in using a telescope, 
is to “focus” it. hat is, to adjust the distance 
between the front and back lenses to suit the eye. 
This distance varies with the distance of the ob- 
ject and with different persons. Most telescopes, 
when adjusted for a mile, will show objects half 
a mile away as well as those much further away. 
Two or three adjustments will practically cover 
all distances. To focus, draw the telescope out to 
its full length. Then rest the hand upon a firm 
support, if possible, and point the instrument at 
the object. With a twisting motion push the 
small tube in slowly. The object will appear to 
grow more and more clear. After reaching its 
best it will become dim and hazy. Reverse the 
motion and watch for the point at which the 


object begins to grow hazy. Half way between | 
the two points where it seemed to be hazy or | 


blurred will be the best focus for that object and 
the observer’s eye. Eyes, of course, differ much. 
It is well to focus your telescope on the extreme 
distanee for objects very near, and for the dis- 
tanee at which the most observing will be done. 
Mark each focus by a fine scratch on the tube. 
Two or three marks only are needed. When made, 
the instrument can be focussed as it is opened. 
Do not look closely through an instrument until 
certain the focus suits your eye. When looking 
through a strange instrument, try whether the 
focus suits your eye by moving the tube a little. 
The marked tube, therefore, saves trouble. 

With the glass well focussed, we are ready to 
learn how to see. Lesson first is to learn to use 


one eye easily, while the other is shut. Better | 


still, Keep both eyes open, and let the hand come 
in front of the one not in ‘use. Master this, and 
then, on a clear day, begin the second lesson. At 
a distance there is a moving speck. Study it with- 


out the glass. It seems a grain of white. Looking | 


closer, the end wiggles as it moves forward. Now 


get the glass. The speck is a white horse. The | 
wiggle is the motion of the head. Try a dark | 


speck on some field a mile and a half away. It 
iooks not larger than the dot of an “i” on this 
page. Perhaps, by careful watching, you see at 


one side a puff of smoke at intervals. When you | 


can find out no more take the glass. ‘Then the 
speck becomes a man sowing seed or dusting a 
crop. Every time a thing at a distance is plainly 


recognized through the gla&s, examine it carefully | 


with the naked eye. See how it differs from 
other specks and dots, though only a dot itself. 
Learn the flash of the reaper rakes when the 
machine is so far away you can scarcely see the 
team. Help the eye with the glass, and then 
make sure of all you can possibly see without. 


seen in the telescope, you will know what they 
mean. Those with less experience will give you 
credit for wonderful eyesight. When the sailor 
; sees on the horizon three pale crescents, smaller 
| than any dot on this page, he says, “a full-rigged 
| ship going before the wind.’’ Not that he sees the 
| details. His glass has shown him that the faint 


| Trained thus, when these same appearances are 
| 


signs mean such things. 


the eye. Each then heips the other. 





telescope. 


These principles of 
observing apply to things three rods away, as well 
as to great distances. A neighbor’s face, the dif- 
ferent farm animals, are recognized in the same 
way. Use the eye first, then the glass, and then 


The power of the glass offered as a premium 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is, as nearly 
as possible, 12 diameters. Thus, objects appear 12 
times as large as when seen by the eye alone. 
They seem one-twelfth the actual distance away. 
To measure its power for one’s self, rest the glass 
on something and look at a picket fence 10 rods 
away. You can see two fences, one through the 
glass, one direct. One picket, through the glass, 
seems to cover 12 seen with the naked eye. 
There is a little trick to do it, but a little practice 
will show how it’s done. The power of the giass 
is more than twice as great as that of the best or 
largest opera or “field” glasses. Because of its 
great power and smaller diameter, objects are not 
as bright as when seen through a field glass or 
with the naked eye. This form of glass is, there- 
fore, not much used at night. As we can use both 
eyes with a‘‘night,” or “field glass,’ and as the 
lenses are very large, it will show objects utterly 
invisible to the naked eye. Its usual magnifying 
power is only four or five diameters. It is useful 
for giving pretty pictures of distant objects. Its 
small power can be seen by comparing the dis- 
tance at which a newspaper can be ree with 
it and with the AMERICAN AGRICULYURIST 





That it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be blood-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal vaiue. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Serofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eczema, Running Sores, 


Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
be assured that 


lt Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels, 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 
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$ gVoltaic Electric Belt cos ‘be7ee: 


kidney diseases. Dr.G.W.Dively, Cincinnati,O. 














THE OWEN 


Electric Belt and Appliances 
CURES Acute, Nervous and 
Chronic Diseases with- 

out Medicine 


Our Illustrated Cata- 
logue containiug full par 
ti.ulars, sworn statements of 
= cures etc., or treatise on rup- 

ture, by mail6 cents. 


THE 
Owen Electric Belt & 
ones Ee Appliance Co., 


DR. A. OWEN. Main Uffices and Factory 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201 to 211 state St.,. cor. *dams, Chicago, sll. 
New York Uthee, 526 Brvadway, 

The Largest Electric Belt Estsblishment in the World. 
When writing mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Chicago's "Sith 


There’s no better, safer in- 
vestment than real-estate 
if the location and price are 
right. There’s no better lo- 
cation possible than 


Chicago Heights 

—the manufacturing centre of 
Chicago; and our prices are 
reasonable and terms inviting. 
Every saver of money should 
send for our booklet with 
above title. It’s a plain, com- 
prehensive offer from some of 
Chicago’s best-known men. 


CHICAGO WEIGHTS LAND ASSSOCIATION 
(Get Our Rating) 
Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 


Costs More. 


The BucK-THORN FENCE costs more 
than common barbed wire, but a dollar 
is worth more than fifty cents; and so 
with B. T. asto_B. W. There is always. 
a market of the better quality for better 
goods, at better prices, and that is why 
the BucK-THORN BARB FENCE, although 
costing more than barb wire, sells well 
wherever known. It is the Strongest, 
the most Visible, the Handsomest, the 
Best barb fence in the world. Sead us 
vour address; we will send you descrip- 
tive circulars and samples by next mail. 


THE Buck-THORN FENCE Co., Trenton, N.J, 
























“The King Fence.” 


I am well pleased with my fence, for it is the king 
sence here, and I am onthe road where every one 
who sees it says it is splendid. 
T. Kegcan, Morreliville, Neb. 





Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


Sheet Metal Shingles 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 





To Snit Every Description of House, Barn or 
Public Suilding Covering 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 
No. 9 Cliff St, New York. 








HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 





THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 
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TOias. 1892. 
A Righteous Cause. 


The extent to which the commercial 
world fails to comprehend the anti-option 
bill is most astonishing. It is evidently due 
to the desperate efforts the bucket-shop 
gamblers are making to prejudice bankers, 
manufacturers and consumers of cotton and 
cereals against the measure. 

In the first place, the Washburn-Hatch 
bill is designed to simply tax out of exist- 
ence the gambling in options and futures 
that is now against the rules of even the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and is generally 
known by the term bucket-shop gambling. 
It is because the Boards of Trade do not live 
up to their own rules against this traffic that 
the bill is pending. If the anti-option bill 
becomes a law it will not interfere in any 
way with the buying of actual cotton, grain, 
hops or swine products for either immediate 
or future delivery. 

The law would put business in these arti- 
cles on the same basis as the wool trade is 
now, and as most other lines of business are, 
Wool is bought from the producers by mid- 
dlemen or agents, and is sold to consumers, 
or manufacturers. In these transactions the 
actual wool only is bought and sold, and 
prices are governed by the law of supply 
and demand. The warehouse receipt for 
wool is more acceptable as banking collat- 
eral than warehouse receipts for cotton or 
grain, because wool is free from the sudden 
fluctuations in prices due to the speculation 
on margins which the bill is designed to 
stamp out. Bankers who are not engaged 
in gambling on margins for their customers, 
but who confine themselves to the legitimate 
business of loaning money, have only to 
realize how the anti-option bill will benefit 
the value of warehouse receipts as collateral 
security to become earnest advocates of the 
measure. 

Because the wool market is comparatively 
free from these gambling manipulations, 
prices of wool are comparatively steady 
from the time the new clip is quoted until 
another new crop comes on the market. 
The great claim for the evil system of deal- 
ing in futures and options is that it steadies 
the market and benefits farmers by spread- 
ing their sales over a Jong period. This 
claim has no foundation in fact. Non-per- 
ishable articles like wool, cotton and grain 
can be stored on the farm cheaper than any- 
where else. If the farmers’ need of money 
compels them to rush their produce to mar- 
ket, they are bound to do so, and all the 
gambling on margins will not supply their 
need of money. 

Nor is there any truth in the assertion 
that an anti-option law would drive the cot- 
ton business to Liverpool and the grain 
business to Canada. Even admitting that it 
drove the gambling, pure and simple, to those 


places, this would have no material effect | 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











on the market. Indeed, we want to drive | 


this species of gambling out of the country. | 


It would leave consumers at home and 


abroad free to buy grain and cotton in our | 
American markets, which would then set | 
the prices for the world, because ruled by | 


supply and demand. 

As a matter of fact, the English trade 
does not favor this gambling system, and 
some of the leading English houses have 
already cabled instructions to their agents 


here to withdraw from the option business, | 
i i i j ; T 3] ifics 2 j ry ic ta 
into which they had been driven by their | The significance of the victory is shown hy 


Thus those really injured by | 


competitors. 


found faulty, or even to repeal it if it does 
not satisfactorily fulfill its purpose, than to 
have producers and consumers longer bear 
this intolerable burden of gamblers’ fees and 
manipulations, 
A Partial Victory. 
~<a 

The manner in which the National House 

of Representatives passed the Washburn- 


| Hatch anti-option bill by an overwhelming 


the bill are simply the brokers who now | 


realize the same fees for effecting transac- 


tions in fiat produce that legitimate com- | 


mission merchants charge for handling act- 
ual cotton or grain. Hence, legitimate busi- 
ness being relieved of these charges on 
phantom sales, a further burden will be dis- 
posed of and producers and consumers will 
share the saving. 

To set up the claim that the speculation 
on margins is essential to modern business 
methods is to make an assertion that is falla- 
cious on its face. 


goods now applied to grain and cotton has 


This is shown by the fact | , . : 
that the system of gambling in phantom | that the speculative gambling fraternity was 
| shocked by the tremendous support accorded 


been practically abolished in the business of | 
selling stocks and bonds in all the great cities | 


of the world. Even the San Francisco Min- 
ing Stock Exchange has forbidden the prac- 
tice. Moreover, not 10 per cent. of the 
cereal crops of the country are handled by 
the Produce Exchange cities whose specu- 
lators’ dealings on margins fix the prices for 


the other nine-tenths. Chicago, for instance, | 
handled less than four per cent. of the cereal | 


crops of 1890, and yet her gamblers set the 
price on every farm in the country. And 


New York, the great center of cotton gam- | 


bling, received only 87,000 bales of cotton 
during the nine months ended June Ist out 
of a total movement exceeding 7,000,000 
bales; her sales of spot cotton for actual 
delivery were only 122,000 bales during this 
time, while nearly 26,000,000 bales of fu- 


tures or fiat cotton were sold; and, including | 
| of the measure can do but one thing: Send 


cotton which passed through New York in 
transit for export, this city handled less than 
one-tenth of the crop, yet fixed values for 
the world. 

A striking instance of the evils of gam- 


| the anti-option bill. 


bling on margins is furnished by the broken | 


firm of Coster, Martin & Co., of Chicago. 
After depressing the price of corn for de- 
livery in May to the utmost limit, they 
undertook to buy all the corn in sight and 


from all with whom they had contracts, 
unless these parties would settle at $1 a 
bushel—that is, pay Coster, Martin & Co. 
the difference between the price on the day 
the firm made the trade and $1—a margin 
of from 20 to 40 cents per bushel. The 


sellers, however, were in this case able to | iiereh 
furnish the actual corn faster than the firm | 8te#ter anticipations for the future. 


could buy it, and Coster, Martin & Co. failed | 


on the spot. As a result, the price of corn 


dropped from $1 per bushel to 50 cents in | 


| Subseription.— I have -been a subscriber to the 
Yet they were able to thus | 


two minutes. 
manipulate the market for a crop valued at 
$850,000,000 with a capital of only $100,000! 

The anti-option bill aims to eradicate this 
evil without interfering with legitimate 
trade. It is, therefore, worthy of a careful 


vote is fully described on a preceding page. 


the analysis of the vote at the conclusion of 
the article referred to. Not for years has a 
measure passed the House by such a large 
majority,, whether considered numerically 
or as representing so large a portion of the 
United States. Indeed, only a handful of 
members, and these from the Board of Trade 
cities, were recorded against the bill. 

The result proves how fully the producing 
and consuming interests of the entire coun- 
try agree with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
in the belief that this effort to stamp out the 
evil of gambling in farm products is worthy 
of a thorough trial. It is needless to add 


the bill on the final vote in the House. These 
manipulators of market values and of the 
currency have been so long accustomed to 
defeating any legislation designed to restrict 
their special privileges in the interests of 
the common people, that they were dumb- 
founded at such a Waterloo. 

Recovering from their defeat, the whole 
organization of speculators, brokers and 
bankers who have been fattening on this 
species of gambling, have marshalled their 
forces against the bill in the Senate. They 
will exert more direct pressure upon Sen- 
ators than has been employed for years. The 
contest over the tariff bill was as naught, 
in the Senate, at least, compared to the in- 
fluences that will be brought to bear against 
The power of the op- 
position cannot be exaggerated. 

At this juncture farmers and other friends 


telegrams and letters to both their Senators 
at Washington to stand by the bill firmly— 
to work for it and vote for it. If this be done 
universally, each Senator will receive dis- 
patches, letters and postals from so jmany 
thousands of his constituents that he will 
at once see that the opposition is confined to 
only a limited number for selfish purposes, 
and that the measure is demanded by and in 


insisted on the delivery of the actual grain | the interests of the sovereign people. Unless 
| this suggestion is acted upon by our readers 


and others, with instant earnestness, the 
Senate will kill the bill. 


God Bless You. — The grand, old, welcome 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in its new dress is so 
well filled with precious matter that it recalls 
sacred memories of the past, and presages still 
May God 





bless you and your good work. 
GEORGE A. HALL, Paulding Co., Ohiv. 





Each Number of More Value Than a Year's 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for about 20 years, and 
have always found in each number something that 
was of more value-by far than a year’s subscrip- 


tion. T. MABBETT, Bermuda Islands. 


The Children Enjoy It.— We like the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST more and more, and the 


: . ~ . children enjoy it as much as any one. 
trial. It will be better to amend the law if | 
s ' 


PASCAL HOFF, Washington Co., Ohio. 
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Useful and Helpful Notes. 

The Beveridge Automatic Cooker.—Notice of 
this convenient and expeditious method of cook- 
ing lias been given in our June number. While 
the company has an office in New York and one 
in Chicago, its factory and main office is No. 305 
s, Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 

The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. — This 
house issues a& remarkably neat and interesting 
catalogue of their steel roofing, eaves troughs, cor- 
rugated iron siding, ceiling, shutters, ete. The 
handsome, colored plate of one of their patent 
ceilings deserves special mention. 

The Improved Knapsack Sprayer. — The 
Deming Co., Salem, O., inform us that they have 
just put on the market the Improved Galloway 
Knapsack Sprayer, which cannot fail to give satis- 
faction. Their illustrated and descriptive circular 
will be sent to all on application who will mention 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

The Champion. — The neat and artistic cata- 
logue of the Famous Mfg. Co., Chicago, U1., forms 
a highly interesting pamphlet. All the various 
baling presses, belt and lever powers manufac- 
tured by this company are accurately depicted 
and deseribed. To those who have not made a 
special study of this subject, it will be a surprise 
to find how great and varied is the variety of 
presses and powers manufactured by this com- 
pany. All the machines are guaranteed, and the 
motto of the firm is, ‘* To Please and Satisfy.” 

Fire.—These are the chronicles of the recent fire 
at the factory of the Aermotor Co., Chicago, I11.: 
A fire at 2 in the morning! Extinguished at 4! 
Insurance adjusted at 7:30! Started up the ma- 
chinery at 12:30 in the lower stories of the build- 
ing that had the top burned off! All this occurred 
Saturday! Monday, every department working as 
usual, though not in the old quarters! And there 
was no delay in business. These items of informa- 
tion are sent out by the company to show that 
they are equal to any emergency, and that they 
are able to fill orders with the utmost dispatch. 





Relief to Potato Diggers. — The information 
that the days when the hand digging of potatoes 
will be ‘no more,” will be hailed with joy by 
innumerable farmers, as the Hoover potato digger 
is an assured success. In fact, it digs the tubers 
as fast as a team can walk, and places them on 
the top of the ground. This machine then com- 
pletes the operation by placing the vines and 
weeds to one side of the road. Potato raisers will 
find it to their advantage to send to Hoover & 
Prout, Avery, O., for one of their catalogues, 
which will be sent free by mentioning the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 

- $< -$—_—_—__ 

Scientific Information Not Obtainable Else- 
where.—The arrival of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is always looked for with pleasure, for the 
magazine contains so many valuable hints, and so 
much scientific information not obtainable else- 
where. F. M. RODGERS, Darlington Co., S. Car. 








A Subscriber More Than 30 Years —I have 
been a subseriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist for more than 30 years, and would not know 
how to do without it. The boys appreciate it as 
much as I do. 

THOMAS H. READ, Monmouth Co., N. J. 





Enjoyed by All. — The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is the grand household magazine. It is 


enjoyed by all. 
B. D. HAMILTON, Whitfield Co., Ga. 





“Art and Faney Ww ork” 

In a sixteen-page book, giving directions for mak- 
ing water colors, coloring photographs, painting 
on silk, velvet, chamois, ete., dye embroidery, 
tapestry painting, etching upon cotton and linen, 
together with instructions for many other useful 
and novel ways of using Diamond Dyes and 
Diamond Paints. A copy will be sent free to any 
reader of this paper. 

Gas fixtures, lamps, statuettes, and many other 
articles can be made to look like new with Dia- 
mond Paints,—Gold, Silver, Copper and Bronze. 
They cost but ten cents a paekage, yet none of the 
higher priced paints surpass them in quality or 
Strength. It takes but a few minutes to make a 











cheap plaster-of-paris ornament look like an ex- | 


pensive bronze. Sold by druggigts or mailed for 
ten centseach. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 












“A” Greate ra 


Send for our handsome, iilus- 
trated Catalogue; showing over 
100 different styles of Vehicles 
and Harness, and you will un- 
derstand why all this phenom- 
enalsuccess and immense busi- 
ness. We actually give more 


“A” Grade $46. 


for less money than any Buggy or Harness factory in the 
world. All goods hand inade and warranted for years. Get [> 
our prices and compare them with your dealers, 


ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 


North Court St., opp. the Court House. 


Bp ALLIANCE, GRANGE,LEAGUE 


Pa and te of other good 
s men and true, patronized usso liberally 


SE: M that we were compas to buy, build and increase 


our facilities until now we now 
have one of the LARGEST 
CAPRIACE and HARNESS 
FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
The Alliance Factory runs when 
others shut down or break up. 








“A” Grade $72.50. 








POTTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Did you fail to set out a strawberry patch this spring ? Now, the last chance for you is to use potted 


plants. 


Go pick out a place for a pateh and I shall be pleased to furnish you Haverland, Bubach, 


Gandy, Warfield, Michel’s Early, Eureka, Cumberland, at 50 cents per dozen, $3.00 per 100. Parker Earle. 


Anna Forest, Mrs. Cleve land, $i. 00 per doze n, $4.00 per 100; Van Deman, 


82:50 per dozen; Leader and 


Gillespie, $1. 00 per dozen. All plants will be shipped by —— in paper ‘pots and can be transplanted 


in your garden without receiv ing any ¢ heek in grow th. 


Catalogue free 
D. BRANDT, Box 55, Bremen, Ohio. 








HOLT’S 





VETERINARY MEDICINES, 


Best, safest and cheapest known guaranteed Colic Cure, 
Healing Lotion, Liniment, Hoof and so Ointment. 
Local agents wanted everywhere. F. F. Holt, V. S., 632 
Market St., Plila., Pa. Fal directineané iedueumiason free 


Canada Unleached Hard Wood 
ASHES! 


BEST GRADES! LOWEST PRICES! 
We fully guarantee the strength and purity of our 
Ashes. Price, sample, pamphlet and other information 
sent on application. 
UNROE, DeFOREST & CO., 
Successors to Munroe, Judson & Stroup 
32 Arcade Mieek, Oswego, N. Y. 











SEPARATOR and th gh cy 





our 
prices © 

and Cata-Jbss 

logue of 

Sweep Powers, 

hand and power Corn Shellers. Feed Cutte 

Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, Chilled Plows Mower 

Saws, ene TEBE to 15 Horse Power, mounted or on base plate. 


8S. MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, PA. 








Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND. IND 


Eastern Agent, EDWARD SUTTON, 
16 South 3rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST when writing. 





BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


STUMP PULLER 


Sl anywhere inthe U, 9. 
On Three Days Trial. 
On runners. Workéd by 2men. 
LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 
Five sizes, Price, $35 to $70. 
Circulars free, Man’f’d by 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, O. 





WARRANTED 
THE BEST ; 

PracticalStump gy 

Puuer made. 2 














("Sold to farmers direct. No agents. 
YORK CHEMICAL Wors, YORK, PA. 


$20 Phosphate for Wheat. 








Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


5 
HEEBNER’S ,4 HORSE- -POWFR 


With SPEED RECULATOR. 
For |, 2 and 3 Horses. 






"aa. 
sanfommmn ! 






LITTLE GIA Siseamen Mac 
—— Grain, Rice, Flax, 


ne 
Millet and Grass Seed. Fulls 
ted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders, -~ 
eB N Ea & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S, 4. 





IN GRIND 522" een 


} Graham Flou 


BAND MILL ties" 


POW HIE Send 
FARMI FED MILLS. 6: Ciroulars and itecs 
@nt on pot mm hg WLLSON BROS. Easton. Pa 


W. F. KENDRICK, Mining Investments. 


Ocerespgn dies Secretary for the Extension Gold 
Mining & M. Co. of Breckenridge. 
Official Broker for the Nelson Tunnel & Mining 
Co. of Creede. 

The Kreutzer Sonata Consolidated Mining Co. 
of Creede. 

Send ten cents in stamps for most{complete mining map 

of Creede. 


Rooms 505 Mining Exchange Building, Denver. 











IDEAL in Name 
and In Fact. 






WIND MILL 


and Three Post 


STEEL TOWER. 






J g 2 Z 
E EE The LATEST and SEST. 

i] <9. e 
Eee 5 Sizes io a % fo Une cared. 
+ af beg TOWERS, 80, 40, 50 & 60-ft. 
ea” Z Mills a or without graphite 
barf STOVER MEG. CO. 
2523 510 River St., FREEPORT, ILL. 








CIDER, 


MACHINERY. 


PowER SCREW 

HYDRAULIC, 

tvorauuo, om PRESS 
Graters, Elevators, Etc. [fj tS 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co, ~ 


116 W. Water &t., Syracuse, N. Y, 


AGENTS wAnren on saany 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Peneil. Agents making 
$5@ per week. Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co. x 177 LaCrosse, Wis. 
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MIDY MORGAN AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-TWO. 








Midy Morgan. 
——— 

The pages of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
have for many years been enriched by the contri- 
butions of * Midy*’ Morgan and our readers will 
regret to learn of her death, which occurred in 
Jersey City, June ist. She was in the sixty-fourth 
year of her age. 

Miss Morgan—who was christened Maria, but 
always bore the diminutive of her childhood—was 
born in the south of Ireland, the daughter of a 
country gentleman. As a child she was very ac 
tive, fearless and fond of outdoor sports, and 
before she had attained her tenth year she had 
learned to ride with the foremost after the hounds. 
Her early and innate fondness for horses grew 
with her growth, and furnished the keynote of a 
career, of which the history would read more like 
romance than plain, everyday fact. She was 
uncommonly tall, and, for one who knew her only 
in recent years, with her stately form, unbent by 
the burden of three-score years, clear, expressive 
blue eyes, and well-formed features it was easy to 
imagine how striking a figure she must have been 
on horseback in the days of her young woman- 
hood. Those days were soon overshadowed by 
the death of her father, upon which event the 
estate descended by law to her elder brother. 

Her sister Jane had strong artistic proclivities; 
Miss Midy accompanied her to Rome, and re- 
mained there for two years, while the younger 
sister pursued her art studies. During her life in 
Rome she became the intimate friend of Harriet 
Hosmer, the American sculptor, who is also a 
great lover of horses, and at that time owned a 
fine stable of them. At the end of the two years 
in Rome she went to Florence, which was then the 
seat of the royal government. Her fame as an 
equestrienne had preceded her, and, when King 
Victor Emanuel learned of her presence in Flor- 
ence,she was by royal invitation, presented to 
him by the British Ambassador, Sir Stratford Can- 
ning (afterward Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe). 
The king received her very graciously. laid aside 
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all ceremony and directed her to be seated, while 
he sat and had a long chat with her on horse mat- 
ters. She was soon afterward appointed direct- 
or of the royal stables. She held the position 
for several years, during which she made repeated 
visits to England and Ireland, for the purchase of 
horses. Her Florentine home was in the house- 
hold of a titled Italian lady, whose husband was 
an officer of the king’s guards. So well did she 
perform the duties with which she was intrusted 
that the king presented her with a diamond star 
and a gold watch having on its case his monogram 
in diamonds. 

In 1869 she came to the United States bearing 
letters of introduction from Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, 
United States Minister to Italy,and others. Her 
reception in New York was not of an encouraging 
character. Still, it may be said, to the credit of 
New York manhood, that the only downright rude- 
ness offered her was at the office of a woman’s 
journal, edited and conducted by women. Henry 
J. Raymond, to whom one of her letters was ad- 
dressed, had died suddenly before her arrival, 
and his successor in the editorial chair of the New 
York Times was John Bigelow, who offered her 
the position of live-stock-market reporter. She 
shrank somewhat from the unaccustomed field of 
journalism, but as she afterward explained it, ‘I 
had the choice of attempting that at $20 a week, 
or running a sewing machine at six dollars.” 
accepted the place on the Times, and while she 
lived, performed its duties with distinguished 
ability and success. Her advent in the eattle mar- 
kets as reporter was greeted with bitter and un- 
manly sneers. An Associated Press dispatch 
announced, “The coming woman has come, and 
taken her place at the stock yards.” It was not 
long before the authors of all the jeers learned to 
respect her as a modest, conscientious and very 
competent worker in the field which they had re- 
garded as exclusively theirown. For more than 20 
years Miss Morgan has devoted herself to her cho- 
sen work with zeal, energy and distinguished suc- 
cess. In addition to reporting live-stock markets 
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and races, she has been a regular contributor 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and other peri- 
odicals. Her writings were marked by clear and 
vigorous thought, expressed in piquant and fore- 
ible style. Turf magnates and “cattle barons” 
learned to attach great weight to her opinions and 
to look to heras an authority. Those who saw her 
only during her busy hours could have but little 
idea of how interesting she was in the social cir- 
ele. She could relate incidents of her varied expe- 
rience. in 4 quaint and picturesque manner which 
held every listener. During her New York life 
she made repeated visits to Europe, the last one in 
1889. The constant companion of her life was her 
artist sister, Jane. For several years a house has 
been in course of construction for them, on Staten 
Island, Midy paying the bills and giving general 
directions,and the younger sister executing the 
In another year she hoped to retire 
from newspaper life, and enjoy in the Staten 
Island house the well-earned fortune she had 
accumulated. But she was attacked with dropsy 
and, early in May, went for treatment to St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Jersey City. Here she expired just 
as June came in. 

Her life is full of lessons for the hesitating and 
timorous. Instead of clamoring for her rights she 
quietly took them, and taught all to respect her 


decorations. 


possession. Pressing boldly into a field of labor 
which seemed peeuliarly unfitted for female 


effort, she won in it eminent success, and always 
kept her pure, high womanhood untarnished. 





Death of D. D. T. Moore. — As we close our 
last forms for the presses, news comes of the 
death of D. D. T. Moore, Ex-mayor of Rochester, 
N. Y., and the founder of Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
A sketch of his life and work, as well as an accu- 
rate portrait of him, will appear in our next issue. 


Practical Agricultural Lectures.—An unusually 
interesting series of lectures on agricultural topics 
has been given at the Ohio State University dur- 
ing the past year by prominent farmers of the 
State. These lectures are designed primarily for 
the agricultural students of the University, but 
have also been listened to with interest by other 
students, and by many members of the faculty. 
The University is fortunate in the fact that there 
are a large number of successful farmers 1n the 
State upon whom it can draw, and it is hoped that 
from year to year many of them may consent to 
take part in this series of lectures. The students 
are much benefited by the practical talks of suc- 
cessful men who give them the results of their 
ripe experience, and especially in coming in con- 
tact with men who have an enthusiasm for their 
calling. The example is worthy of imitation In 
all our agrieultural colleges. 
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Worthy of Notice. 





Bees.—Send your name for free samples of bee 
veils, comb foundation, advice to beginners, and 
circulars of bee book, smokers, ete., or send eight 
one-cent stamps for a 24-pamphlet on Taming and 
Handling Pees, to Dadant & Son, Hamilton, M1. 


A Salary—With expenses paid, will come handy 
toany one who is now out of employment, especi- 
ally where no previous experience is required to 
eet the position. If you want a position, see 
advertisement on page 458, headed, ‘A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





The W. C. Leffel Co., Springfield, Ohio. — 
Under this firm name will be known in future the 
former firm of the Leffel Water Wheel & Engine 
Co., Which name has been found too long and in- 
convenient for business purposes. But no matter 
what change may have occurred in the firm name, 
the excellence of the machinery sent out from this 
establishment will be firmly maintained. 





Graphite Productions.—Few persons are aware 
to how many uses graphite is adapted. The Dixon 
American graphite pencils have long held world- 
wide reputation, but in addition to these the 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., man- 
nfacture an endless variety of articles trom 
«raphite, all of which are plainly described and 
illustrated in the catalogue of the company, which 
may be obtained free by mentioning the AMERT- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Great Opportunities —The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quiney Railroad Co. has just issued a neat 
pamphlet entitled Great Opportunities for Farm- 
ers, Business Men, and Investors in Nebraska, 
Northwestern Kansas and Eastern Colorado. This 
has been compiled with a great deal of care, and 
will be found accurate. The elaborate map, which 
accompanies it, is of special interest and value. 
Copies of this pamphlet will be mailed free to 
res ade rs of 7 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by ad- 
dressing P. S. Eustis, Gen. Pas. Agent, C. B. & Q. 
Railroad, C Pst Tl. 

Prosperity of Kansas.—The State of Kansas is 
again attracting the attention of farmers through- 
out the country because of its series of successful 
crops in the past three years. In view of the large 
movement of agriculturists into that State, the 
Land Department of the Santa Fe Road is having 
prepared a new folder descriptive of the resources 
of the State, with revised maps, reliable statistics 
and other information. Anyone interested in this 
can obtain a copy free, by making written appli- 
cation to John J. Byrne, Assistant Passenger 
Traffie Manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
R. R., Chieago, Ill. 





Hogology may be termed the science pertain- 
ing to swine raising. The word was coined and 
copyrighted by Dr. Haas as title for his booklet, 
giving practical information about pork growing. 
The booklet contains scientific facts that should 
be known by every swine raiser, as they are vital 
to his suecess. It will pay our readers to send 
a two-cent stamp to Jos. Haas, V. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind., for a copy. 


Wood Ashes.—The great fertilizing qualities of 
unleached hardweod ashes are recognized by 
every intelligent farmer. The reason some farm- 
ers have not found them as valuable as they ex- 
pected is, that unscrupulous parties have sold an 
inferior article. They have palmed off leached 
ashes for the genuine article. We have ourselves 
used large quantities of wood ashes, and have 
always found that they brought a profitable re- 
turn. Munroe, De Forest*& Co., Oswego, N. Y., 
sell only the best, and those in need of a quick 
potash fertilizer will do well to send for their 
circular. 





Buggies and Harness for Farmers. — The 
“Banner” buggies and harness made by the 
Kemper Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O., are 
having a wonderful sale. Their goods have many 
points of excellence, and a sample of them will be 
sure to show that their claims are just, and the 
goods will be found the best. Their low prices are 
due to their making these goods by the thousands. 
Those who want style, and at the same time a 
food serviceable article at the lowest possible 
price, should write them for their free illustrated 
mentioning the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
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University of the Stats of New York. 
AMERICAN 


VETERINARY COLLEGE: 


139 and 141 West 54th St., New York. 


iS8th Annual Session. 


The regular course of Lectures commences in October 
each year. Circular and further information on_applica- 
tion to A. LIAUTARD, M. D. V. M., 

Dean of the Fac ulty. 
Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
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Veterinary Advice. 
oe 
Tuberculosis in Heifer.—R. E. Covert, Suffolk 
Co., N. Y., writes us, “I have a thoroughbred Jer- 
sey heifer two years old, just calved this spring. 
She is in good condition, and seems well, but has 


a cough which she has had since last winter. She 
coughs seven or eight times a day, but has no 


special time of coughing; she has a good appetite, 
but last winter her bowels were quite loose. It 
does not affect her in any way, that Icansee. She 
is let to run in the yard daytime, but put up in the 
barn at night.” In the absence of an examin- 
tion, by percussion, auscultation, and otherwise, it 
would be impossible to positively diagnose the 
ease. It is probably not contagious, though the 
milk may not be perfectly healthy, because no 
signs of contagion have been stated, if they do 
exist. The regular number of coughing spells are 
so numerous—seven or eight per day—that the case 
seems suspicious. Then the long diarrhoea last 
winter, now replaced by milking, has a suspi- 
cion of a vicarious drain upon the system. But 
against these, not altogether well-founded, sus- 
picions, comes up the fact that the heifer has 
a good appetite and is in geod condition. The 
glands of the air passagés may be somewhat 
affected with tubercle. But in all obscure cases 
an educated veterinarian should be consulted. 


Stomach Cough.—A. J. Thomaston, Rhode Is- 
Jand, has a valuable carriage horse that has what 
the veterinarian calls a stomach cough. But the 
term seem strange to him and he asks if there is 
any such cough. Certainly there is. Any irrita- 
tion of the delicate nerves of the digestive system, 
from bad or indigestible food, or from a foreign 
body in the stomach or bowels, would produce a 
cough. Children who are afflicted with worms 
have a peculiar hack, or cough. This is so with 
fowls and other animals that have their systems 
irritated with bad and indigestible food. Nearly 
all animals are liable to this kind of sympathetic 
cough. 





Spasmodic Asthma in the Horse.—A most in- 
teresting case of spasmodic asthma is reported by 
Seward Hewett, Polk Co., North Carolina. There 
is also associated with this case a peculiar influ- 
ence of the seasons. §S. H. informs us that there 
appears to be an obstruction in the mouth or nose. 
The horse is as bad in the stable as when at work, 
but the breathing, on going up hill, is thick and 
labored. The description gives all the symptoms 
of incurable heaves—heaving flanks, short and 
labored respiration, dry and unsatisfactory cough, 
though at times, after a discharge of mucous, the 
breathing is relieved temporarily. But thestrange 
part of the case is that there is perfect freedom 
from all difficulty of breathing in cold weather, 
always returning with warm weather. Some per- 
sons, and some horses, subject to asthma, suffer in 
special localities, and are free in others only a few 
miles distant. The army veterinarians witnessed 
many strange cases among horses during the war, 
and the surgeons reported peculiar cases of spas- 
modie asthma among the troops. A ease of this 
kind came under our personal observation. A 
contractor invariably suffered distressingly from 
asthma on approaching Mobjack Bay and at 
Fortress Monroe, but once past that point towards 
3altimore perfect relief came and continued till 
the same locality was again approached, with sim- 
ilar discomfort. The only thing that can be sug- 
gested, in the case of the horse, is change of loca- 
tion. It is possible that a mountain region might 
effect a cure. 


Black Tooth in Pig.—E. W. Clayton, Weber Co., 
Utah, asks if there is such a disease in hogs as 
black tooth. He lost seven pigs. They did well 
until three weeks old, when they began to look 


poorly, got thin, appeared weak in their hind 


quarters, and died in from one to three days. The 
sow was in a good, healthy condition. Probably 
indigestion was the cause of their death. The 


sow, after farrowing, should have boiled roots, 
milk, cooked cracked oats, and but little corn 
meal, while suckling her pigs. For the first 10 days 
or longer, the sow’s milk is sufficient. But when 
the pigs are two weeks old warm milk should be 
given in small quantities. Young pigs should not 
be fed on the usual mixed food of the sows, as 
digest it. Pigs are mono-gastric 


they cannot 
a single stomach, and, like all 


animals, having 


such, are liable to indigestion and inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels. 
more efficient than treatment. 


Prevention is far 
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QUINCE CULTURE. 


An Illustrated Handbook for the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
Quince, with Descriptions of its 


VARIETIES, INSECT ENEMIES DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


By W. W. [EECH, A. M. 


SECRETARY OF THE VINELAND 


STATE 


In the Introduction the author says : 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
HORTICULTURAL 


“Quince culture is both an art and a science. 


AND HONORARY MEMBER OF THE NEW JERSEY 


SOCIETY. 


One great reason why the 


cultivation of the quince has been so much neglected is, that it was accepted as a foregone conclusion that no success 


was to be expected in the place and with the facilities at command. 


But now, with the multiplication, improvemen 


and cultivation well understood and reduced to some degree of exactness, it is as reasonable to expect success with 


this as with any other fruit. 


“Tt will be of great service to understand the principal laws governing the growth of plants, and the application of 


those laws to this fruit. 
promise of success. 
cultivation, instead of the careless system of a tree 
untrimmed and choked by weeds.’ * * * 


The method of culture most in agreement with these laws will always give the 
AS was Said at a meeting of the Maryland Horticultural Society: 
here and there 


greatest 
*This fruit deserves systematic 
in the corners of fences, and in wet places, 


“ The aim in this manual is to furnish all needed information for the profitable cultivation of quinces in all places 
where they will grow. Let this fruit, for which there is no substitute, be no longer only a luxury within the means of the 


rich, but become so common and abundant that it may be enjoyed by all. 


It will greatly increase the true wealth of the 


nation to provide all classes with all the varieties of fruits in their seasons,and so extend the means of health and 


happiness.” 
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TO MEET THE DEMAND 
fora SMALL, CHEAP DRIER, 
suitable for use on ANY OR- 
DINARY COOK, OIL or GAS- 
OLINE STOVE, we now offer 
theabove. Itisvery SIMPLE, 
ECONOMICAL, EFFICIENT 
and CONVENIENT, and FOR 
FARMERS’ USE JUST 
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helieve THE CHEAPEST AND 
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Through a special arrangement we are enabled to offer the U. S. 
Cook Stove Drier, the regular price of which is $7, for only $5, together 
with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTYRIST (regular 


price $1.50.) 


To any one sending a club of 6 new yearly subscribers to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at $1 each, or 3 new yearly subscribers 
and $2 in money we will send one of the Driers FREE. 


This Drier has Eight Galvanized Wire 
Cloth Trays containing 12 square feet of 
tray surface. The dimensions, base 22x16 
inches, height 26 inches. Sent by freight 
at receiver’s expense. Weight, crated, 
ahout 27 pounds. 

It is always teady for use and will 
last a lifetime. Has been thoroughly 
tested and approved, and will more 
than please you. Asa great economizer 
and money maker for Rural People 
it is without a rival. 

With it you can, at odd times, sum- 
mer or winter, evaporate enough 
wasting fruit, ctc., for family use, 
and enough to sell or exchange for all 
or the greater part of your groceries, 
aud in fact household expenses. No 
labor on the farm will pay better, or as 
well, as that of converting your wast- 
ing fruits into evaporated stock. The 
apples, pears, plums. ete., if gvaporated, 
Will sell or exchange pound for pound for 
butter, granulated sugar or most groceries, 
while evaporated cherries, raspberries or 
peaches bring good price. If you have 
even only a few trees in your yard or 





town lot, one of the U. S. Cook Stove 
Driers will enable you at odd hours to 
evaporate enough fruit for family 
use and enough to sell or exchange for the 
greater part of your groceries. 


It is 

: fot bag a 

We Little Brea 

© Winner On 
the Market. 


Its capacity is ample for domestic 
use, being greater than some machines 
which sell for fifteen to twenty dol- 
lars. It is furnished with Heat-regu- 
lating damper below the trays, which 
can be instantly adjusted. .It is 
always ready for immediate use. The 
working of the machine on sundry fruits, 
berries, etc., satisfies us that it will happily 
fill a want our correspondents have urged 
upon us to supply. 


AGRICULTU RIST. 


vaporate Your Fruit 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST — 


IMPLE MICROSCOPE! 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Magnifies 6 to 25 Diameters and 36 to 625 Areas. 





FOR PRACTICAL USE. Lenses Carefully 
Ground and Thoroughly made. 


Not Moulded Glass. 


Serviceable, highly useful 
as wellas an interesting in- 
strument. This microscope is 
exceedingly valuable to any 
reader. Manufactured ex- 
pressly for us by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., New York. © 

A good source of instruction 
and amusement combined, 
contains three fine lenses by 
which seven different pow- 
ers can be provided, a dia- 
phragm to cut off outside 
light and a standing rod for 
adjusting the lenses. The 
stand is made of a nickel- 
plated metal, which closely 
resembles siver and will not 
tarnish. Itstands firmly, hav- 
ing a broad base and contains 
a circular mirror for concen- 
trating the light, a glass 
stage,two nickel-plated spring 
clips for holding the slides, 
two glass plates or slides, ¢ 
insects, ete., etc. 








MICROSCOPE CLOSED. 
waterproof cell for holding fluids, or small 


~ 


It is the most complete and cheapest instrument of its kind ever 
devised: 


To detect or distinguish and aidin remedying and preventing diseases 
of plants and animals, whether from insects, decay or smut, mildew, 
seab, ete. 


To discover adulterations in seeds and their degree of goodness or bad- 
ness, the proportion of fertile and infertile seeds. Alsoadulterations in 
fertilizers, ground bone, ete. 


No study is more useful, more fascinating or more far-reaching than 
that of the Microscope. It reveals wonderful facts in the animal and vege- 
table world which should be pursued by young and old. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTULIST Microscope is sent out for just what it 
is—by far the best simple Microscope ever offered for anything like the 
price—better than any instrument yet offered for many times the cost, and 
for the work of which it is capable—is the cheapest and most useful thing of 
the kind ever known. Itis not a compound Microscope, nor will it do the 
work of one. In selecting a Microscope which should be generally useful, 
we have given the very best of its kind, knowing that it will be of more 
intrinsic value to those who receive it than a high-power compound Micro- 
scope would be, were it possible to furnish one at the insignificant cost at 
which this is given. We feel sure that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST New 
Microscope will convey real pleasure into every family cirele, and prove a 
valuable educational agent through which both young and old will learn 
much that they could not otherwise know of the wonderful things that are 
constantly within their reach. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING the Microscope, profusely illustrated, accom- 


pany each Instrument. No one can afford to be without this Microscope for 
the nominal price charged, postpaid $1. Or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST for $1.75. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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The Simplest Thing in the World. = 


The Simplex Typewriter. 





As a Holiday or Birthday Gift. 


price. 











The Only Really Practical Cheap Typewriter Ever Put on the Market. 


PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID. 


Sent Free for Only 5 New Yearly Subscribers at the Club Rate, 


$1 Each. 


Since the era of typewriting machines there has been 
a constant demand for a first-class machine, the essential 
requirements of which are practicability, substantiality, 
perfect alignment, and handsome appearance, at a low 
We, therefore, with pleasure call your attention to 
the SIPIPLEX TYPEWRITER which is the first machine 
to fill these requirements satisfactorily. 







. Is Handsome, 
Weighs 


Is Rapid 
and Does 


Good Work 7 4/_____f}_“= Rear hE 
4 om Ge, “eaiseeey ge age 
sii iirc A 


14 


2 
etry, 


h. 


Wy 
Ys, 


\) 





ate 





fied in the 
Coat Pocket 


THE LATEST OF THE BEST TYPEWRITERS. THE CLIMAX OF 
IMPROVEMENTS. THE MINIMUM OF PRICE. DESTINED TO 
REVOLUTIONIZE WRITING, 4S THE SEWING-MACHINE 
REVOLUTIONIZED SEWING. AS INDISPENSABLE TO 
THE OFFICE, LIBRARY AND STUDY AS THE SEW- 
ING-MACHINE IS TO THE HOUSEHOLD. 


This machine is not to be placed in the category with other so-called Typewriters, selling 
for $1.00 and thereabouts, which are utterly useless for any purpose except that of a toy. 

The “SIMPLEX” is the product of experienced typewriter manufacturers, and is a 
PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER in every sense ef the word, and AS SUCH WE 
GUARANTEE IT. 


For Business Men.—Every man whatever his business, has need of the ‘‘ SIMPLEX.” LAW- 
YERS find them indispensable. MERCHANTS acknowledge their great value. CLERGYMEN 
write their sermons with them. AUTHORS their manuscripts. Letters written with the ‘t Simplex’ 
are legible and neat and at the rate of FORTY WORDS PER MINUTE, 

For Travelers.—The size and construction of the ‘* SIMPLEX” particularly adapts it for use 
oncarsand steamboats. It will go into a box 5 inches wide, 9 inches long, and 1 1-2 inches deep. Can 
be CARRIED IN THE POCKET or put into a valise. Orders written with the ‘* SIMPLEX” cannot 
be misunderstood. ‘The machine WEIGHS ONLY ONE POUND, BOX INCLUDED. 

For Boys and Girls.—The “SIMPLEX” will be hailed with delight by BOYS AND GIRLS. 
It will improve their spelllng and teach proper punctuation, It will encourage neatness and accuracy. 
it will print in any colored ink, violet, red, green, blue or black. It will PRINT A LINE EIGHT 
ENCHES LONG and admit any size letter paper, The printing is always in sight. A USEFUL, 
INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING NOVELTY AT THE PRICE OF A TOY, 

Nothing is of greater importance than correct forms of correspondence. The “* SIMPLEX” en- 
courages practice and practice makes perfect. Writing with this machine will be such jolly fun for 
your boys and girls that they will write letters by the dozen, This may cost you something for postage 
stamps but the improvement in their correspondence will well repay you. 

For the Home Circle and Kindergartens,—Mothers and teachers will at once appreciate 
the immense assistance afforded by the ‘*SIMPLEX” in teaching children the alphabet. A child can 
operate the machine WITHOUT INSTRUCTION and once interested half the work is done. It prints 
all the capital letters, all the figures and the necessary punctuation marks. 

EXTRA POINTS. 

The alignment of the ‘* Simplex’’ is equal to the very highest priced machine. 

It is positive in action and each letter isiocked by an automatic movement when the stroke is made. 

It has no ribbon to soil the fingers. 

Letters written by it can be copied with a letter press. 

The ‘‘ Simplex” is mounted on a hard-wood base and put up in a handsome box with bottle 
of ink and full instructions for using. 


Is Easy to ) 
Operate. 





The movement is easy and pleasant, and the speed that may be developed places this little 
machine firmly on the same footing with those sold at prices varying from $15 to $50. 


Price $2.50 postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $3. 


_ THE ASMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Shepherd's Manual. 


A Practical Treatise on Sheep. 7th Edition. 
Designed Especially for American Shepherds. 
By HENRY STEWART. Illustrated. 


This manual is designed to be a hand book for American Shepherds and farm- 
ers. It is intended to be so plain that a farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never 
kept a sheep, may learn from its pages how to manage a flock successfully, and to 
be so complete that even the experienced shepherd may gather some suggestions 
fromit. The results of the author’s personal experience of some years with the 
characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, and the sheep-raising capabil- 
ities of many portions of our extensive territory and that of Canada, most of 
which have been visited with a view to the effects upon our sheep of the varying 
climate and different soils; and the careful study of the diseases to which our 
sheep are chiefly subject, with those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents; as well as the methods of management, called for 
under our circumstances, were finally gathered into the shape in which they are 
here presented to the shepherds of America, with the hope that they may be 
acceptable and useful to them as they would have been when he first undertook 
the care of a flock. 


CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER I.—THE SHEEP AS AN _ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT—Antiquity of 
Sheep Husbandry—The Future of Sheep Husbandry—Its Effects Upon Agriculture 
—Demand for Mutton Sheep—Value of the wool product—Extent of Pasturage in 
America. CHAPTER Il.—THE SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF A FLOCK—Selection 
of a Sheep Farm—Effects of Soils upon _the Health of Sheep—What is a good 
Pasture? Value of Certain Grasses—The Western Plains as Sheep Pasture—Past- 
ures—Fodder Crops—Root Crops—Folding Sheep—Dog Guards. CHAPTER III— 
MANAGEMENT OF EWES AND LAMBS—Marking Sheep—Record for Breeders— 
Management of Rams—Care of Ewes—Care of Lambs—Selecting Lambs for Breed- 
ers—Prevention of Disease--Dipping Preventive of Parasites. CHAPTERIV.— 
WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP—Barns and Sheds—Feed Racks—Feeding 
Value of Different Fodders—Roots and Grains—Experiments in Feeding—Profit of 
Feeding—Raising Early Lambs for Market—Feeding Sheep for Market—Value of 
Manure—Markets for Sheep. CHAPTER V.—BREEDING AND BREEDS OF SHEEP. 
—How Breeds are established—Improvement of Flocks—Cross Breeding—Breed- 
ing for Sex—Maxims for Breeders—Native Breeds—Improvement of the Merinos 
—The Merino Fleece—Long Wool Breeds—Medium and Short Wool Breeds— 
Foreign Breeds—Cross-bred Sheep—American Cross-breeds. CHAPTER VI—THE 
STRUCTURE AND USES OF WooL—The Method of Growth of Wool—Its Peculiar 
Structure—The Yolk—Classification of Wools—Character of Merino Wool—Wash- 
ing Wool—Shearing—Packing and Marketing the Fleeces—Produetion of Wool in 
the World—Comparative Values of Wool in Different_Countries—Favorable Con- 
ditions for Producing Wool in the United States. CHAPTER VII.—THE ANAT- 
OMY AND DISEASES OF THE SHEEP—Physiology of The Sheep—The Teeth—The 
Bones—The Vital Functions, Respiration, Circulation, and Digestion—The Causes 
and Prevention of Diseases of the Sheep—Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, of 
the Digestive Organs, of the Blood—Enzootic Diseases—Epizootic Diseases—Dis- 
eases of the Urinary and Reproductive organs; of the Brain—Parasitical Diseases 
of the Intestines; of the Skin—Diseases of the Feet—Diseases Incident to_Lamb- 
ing—Special Diseases—Diseases of Lambs—TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EQUIV- 
ALENT MEASURES. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
257 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Most Valuable Work, Full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, ete., by Practical Writers, for the 


CONSTRUCTION OF BARNS AND ALL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Chapters are Devoted, Among Other Subjects, to the 


ECONOMIC ERECTION AND USE OF BARNS. 


Ice Houses, 

Ice Houses and Cool Chambers, 
Dairy Houses, 

Spring Houses, 

Granaries, 

Smoke Houses, 

Dog Kennels, 

Bird Houses, 

Root Cellars and Root Houses. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





General Farm Barns, 
Cattle Barns and Stables, 
Dairy Barns, 

Sheep Barns and Sheds, 
Carriage Houses, 
Poultry Houses, 
Piggeries, 

Tool Houses, 

Corn Houses and Cribs, 


THE PRESERVATION OF FODDER IN SILOS. 


The very large number of illustrations, more than Two Hundred and Fifty in 
all, constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as 
they do, designs and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings. 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far 
more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their construction. A 
barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and the same may 
be said of a corn house, a poultry-house, or even a pigpen. 

Illustrated Work upon Barns and Outdoor Buildings have hitherto been so 
expensive as to limit their circulation to comparatively few in number. This 
volume of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and fifty-seven 
Illustrations and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the 
reach of all. Every professional builder and every person, be he farmer or other 
wise, who desires to erect a barn, or any outbuilding, can, in this book, secure a 
wealth of designs and plans for a comparatively trifling sum. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SENT 














Harris on the Pig. 


BREEDING, REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND 
IMPROVEMENT. - 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. Illustrated. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Revised by the Author. 


This standard work, revised by its eminent author, treats on the subject of pig 
breeding, and other matters intimately connected with that subject, from the 
most modern aspects, and records the methods and experiences of some of the 
most prominent pig breeders in the world. In fact the book is a complete manual 
on the subject—a sure and reliable guide for the tyro and a handy reference book 
for the experienced breeder. All the breeds of pigs are carefully discussed and 
illustrated, and the history of the development of the modern pig from the original 
wild stock forms a chapter with which every breeder should make himself 
familiar. The chapter on Piggeries and Pig Pens contains many illustrations of 
various styles of convenient modern piggeries, both on large and small scales, as 
devised by leading breeders. The chapter on feeding and developing the young 
animals will be found remarkably profitable to the interested student, and many 
an old breeder, who may imagine that he is thoroughly informed on the subject 
will, in reading these pages, find much advice, based on the most recent develop- 
ments, that it will pay him to follow. 

The points of the various English and American Breeds are thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the great advantage of using thoroughbred males clearly shown. The 
work is equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs and to the breeder 
on an extensive scale. With numerous illustrations. 

CONTENTS: 
> . » mY ’ > TR ry Dic aries j 
CHAPTER a poe oe — TER XVI. Piggeries and Pig 
—e III. The form of a Good CHAPTER XVII. Swill Barrels, Pig 
Desirable Qualities | TToushs, ete. — 
g. CHAPTER XVIII. Management of 
CHAPTER Small Pigs. 


- Large vs. 
Breeds and Crosses. 


CHAPTER XIX. English Experience 
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CHAPTER VI. Value of a Thorough- 
bred Pig. 

CHAPTER VII. Good Pigs Need 
Good Care. 

CHAPTER VIII. The Origin and 
Improvement of our Domestic Pigs. 

CHAPTER c Improvement of 
English Breeds of Pigs. 

CHAPTER X. The Modern Breeds 
of English Pigs. 

CHAPTER XI. 
the United States. 

CHAPTER XII. 
Feeding. 

CHAPTER XIII. Lawes and Gil- 
bert’s Bia in Pig Feeding. 

CHAP 


Breeds of Pigs in 


Experiments in Pig 


ER XIV. Sugar as food for 
Pigs. 
CHAPTER XV. The value of Pig 
Manure. 


Cloth, 12mo. 





in Pig Feeding. 

CHAPTER XX. Live and 
Weight of Pigs. 

CHAPTER XXI. Breeding and 
Rearing Pigs. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Thoroughbred Pigs. 

CHAPTER XXIII. Profit of Raising 
Thoroughbred Pigs. 

CHAPTER XXIV. Cooking food for 


CHAPTER XXV. Summary. 


Dead 


Management of 


C 
CHAPTER XXVI. Appendix. 
CHAPTER XXVII. Results of Later 
Experience. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
iments in Feeding Pigs. 
CHAPTER XXIX. A Few General 


Recent Exper- 


Remarks. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 








THE FAMILY HORSE. 


Its Stabling, Care and F'cedine. 





A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR HORSE-KEEPERS. 
By GEO. A. MARTIN. 


Of the thirteen million horses which are estimated to be owned in the United 
States, fully two millions are kept in cities and villages. All of these, besides 
many of those classed as farm horses, are purchased after they have attained full 
growth, and have been broken to harness or saddle. The owners of such horses 
have no personal interest in questions relating to breeding or early training; but 
the subsequent care, feeding and management are matters of daily importance to 
them. It is to meet the wants of such persons that this work was prepared. 
Breeding and training are not discussed in its pages, but it treats of the daily care, 
shelter and management of horses, whether kept for work or pleasure. The sub- 
ject of feeding is examined at some length, both from a scientific and a practical 
point of view. The horse well merits the most careful, judicious and humane 
treatment. It is the willing, affectionate servant of man, bearing his burdens and 
ministering to his pleasure. Yet no other domestic animal is subject to so great 
an amount of suffering and disability. Nearly, if not quite all, of these are the 
result of either well-meant ignorance or willful maltreatment. A vast mass of 
quackery, empiricism and superstition in regard to horse management has become 
traditional. Much of this is being dispelled through the efforts of enlightened 
American veterinary practitioners and horse keepers. This work is in full sym- 
pathy with the ideas and practices of such men. 

CONTENTS: 

Selecting a Horse—Feeding and Watering—Barns and Stables—Stable Man- 
agement—Clipping, Singeing and Trimming—On the Road—Riding on Horse- 
baeck—Harness and Vehicles—Shoeing and Care of the Feet—Ailments and 
Remedies—Prize Essays: Stabling, Feed and Care; How to Select a Horse and 
Keep It; Views of a Veteran: The Family Horse in the Prairie States. 


Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo, Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


FREE. 





” 


New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 


culture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, ete. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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DM, J Bie OOS... 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


A Practical Treatise on Mushroom Culture for Profit 
and Pieasure. 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. 
Illustrated. 


This is an eminently practical book by a practical man who isa specialist in the 
Cultivation of Mushrooms, and one of the most successful growers in the country. 
It appeals to every urban and suburban resident as well as to farmers, for any one 
who has an ordinary house cellar, woodshed or barn can grow Mushrooms. For 
home use fresh Mushrooms are a delicious, highly nutritious and wholesome 
delicacy; and for market they are less bulky than eggs, and, when properly 
handled, no crop is more remunerative. 

It is the most practical work on the subject ever written, and the only book 
on growing Mushrooms ever published in America. 

The whole subject is treated in detail, minutely and plainly, as only a practical 
ian actively engaged in Mushroom growing can handle it. 

The author describes how he himself grows Mushrooms, also how they are 
grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and for home use by the most 
successful private growers. 

The book is amply and pointedly illustrated, with engravings drawn from 
nature expressly for this work. 

The following condensed Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope and 
completeness of the work: 

Making up the Beds. 

Mushroom Spawn. What it is, and 
how to make it, use it or Keep it. 

Proper Temperature and How to 
Maintain it. 

Caring for the Beds Before and After 
They Begin Bearing. | 

Gathering and Marketing the Mush- 
rooms. 

Stimulants to Use and When and 
How to Apply Them. 

Insect Pests and Diseases, and How 
to Mitigate Them. 

How Mushrooms are Grown in the 
London Market Gardens. 

How Mushrooms are grown in the 

Paris Caves. 

Mushroom Beds. ow to Cook Mushrooms. Make 
manure—Other | ketchup of them, pot them, dry them 
| and make powder of them. 


Those who should grow Mushrooms. | 
Market Gardeners—Florists—Private 
Gardeners—Village people and sub- 
urban residents—Fariners—Women on 
the farm. 

Growing Mushrooms in Cellars. 
Underground cellars—Dwelling house 
cellars—Barn cellars—How various 
market gardeners grow them in cel- 
lars. 

Growing Mushrooms in Mushroom 
Houses. The different kinds of Mush- 
room houses. ; 

Growing Mushrooms in Sheds. 

Growing Mushrooms in Greenhouses. 

Growing Mushrooms in the Open 
Field. 

Manure for the 
Ditferent kinds of 
materials besides manure. 

Preparation of the Manure, etc. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 





THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. 


Describing the Processes of Hybridizing and Crossing Species 
and Varieties, and also of the many Different 
Modes by which Cultivated Plants may 
be Propagated and Multiplied. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
Author of “The Grape Culturist,” “Small Fruit Culturist,” ete. 


We have various horticultural works which give the methods of propagating 
the plants of which they treat, but this is the first work, in this country, at least, in 
which all the methods of propagation are described and their adaptability to dif- 
ferent plants pointed out. In this, as in Mr Fuller’s former works, the reader is 
impressed with its eminently practical character, and feels at once that here is 
one who describes what he has done and seen. While most of the operations of 
the propagator are mechanical, they will be all the better performed if he has 
some knowledge of plant structure and plant life. These will be found especially 
useful in enabling the propagator to ascertain the reason of failures, and to learn 
how toavoidthem. Take, for example, the operation of hybridizing and crossing 
(the same in their methods), the general structure of flowers is explained and the 
parts of the flowers and their offices are pointed out. All that is positively known 
of the art of fertilization is clearly stated, and the operator can act intelligently. 
The production of new varieties, whether of fruits, flowers or vegetables, by 
hybridizing and crossing, presents a most attractive field to the amateur cultiva- 
tor. who has generally felt that this was something above his reach. With the aid 
of this work he will learn that it is a very simple process, if he follows the direc- 
tions and observes the precautions here plainly given. The various methods by 
which plants are multiplied, such as by cuttings of various kinds, by budding and 
crafting, by layering and division, are all clearly given, and illustrated by 


eugravings. 
CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER XII. 

















Propagation by Cut- 
tings of Immature 
Growth. 
Proprgation by 

Layers. 

Propagation by 

Suckers and Divi- 


Propagation of Plants. 
Movement and Reor- 
ganization of Cells. 
Origin and Kinds of 


CHAPTER I. 
CHAPTER II. 


CHAPTER III. — 
uds. 
CHAPTER IV. Roots and Their Func- 


tions. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CHAPTER XIV. 





CHAPTER V. Stems and Their Ap- sions. 
pendages. . CHAPTER XV. Propagation by Root- 

CHAPTER VI. Flowers, Fruit anc Cuttings. 
" Seeds. CHAPTER XVI. Propagation by Bud- 


CHAPTER VII. Circulation of Sap. ding. 
CHAPTER XVII. Propagation by 


| 
CHAPTER VIII. Sex and Fertiliza- | : 
tion. | Grafting. 
Influence of Pollen. | CHAPTER XVIII. Selecting Stocks. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CHAPTER X. CHAPTER XIX. Select List of Plants. 


General Principles and 
Herbs, Tubers and 


Methods. CHAPTER XX. 
CHAPTER XI. Propagation by Cut- Bulbs. 
tings. | 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50. 
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A STANDARD BOOK. 
The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. 


Combining the Results of Fifty Years’ Experience with the Latest 
Discoveries and Inventions, and Presenting the Most 
Approved Methods, forming 


GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL 


By L. C. ROOT, Apiarian. 
WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A PORTRAIT OF M. QUINBY. 

When the first work of Mr. Quinby appeared in 1866, it marked a great advance 
in the literature of the Apiary, and at once became the standard authority. Very 
soon after its issue the process of extracting honey was introduced, and almost 
revolutionized the practice of bee keeping; this had hardly become an established 
success When comb foundation demanded attention, and required other modifi- 
cations of former methods. These great improvements were tested, simplified 
and adopted by Mr. Quinby, and, with a view to present these and other new 
methods he was planning a new volume, when his sudden death occurred, at the 
age of 65. Thus was arrested a career of nearly half a century, during which he 
had devoted himself to the improvement and development of bee culture, all the 
fruits of which, in discoveries and inventions, were freely given to his fellow 
laborers and the public. 

Though Mr. Quinby was prevented from preparing his contemplated new 
work, the results of his later years of labor are not lost. The work fell into the 
hands of Mr. L. C. Root, his son-in-law, as well as his business associate for many 
years. That Mr. Root is favorably known as an Apiarian, is shown by the fact that 
he was, for many years, president of the Bee-Keepers’ Association, and he now 
properly succeeds Mr. Quinby in literature, as well as in business. Indeed it is 
fortunate that the unfinished task of Mr. Quinby has fallen into the hands of one 
who was so familiar with his methods and thought; while he presents Mr. Quinby’s 
later views as none other could have done, he greatly increases the value of the 
work by adding largely from the results of his own extended experience. It has 
not been found practicable to indicate which of the new matter is by Mr. Quinby, 
or which by Mr. Root, as the record is often of their united experience; both 
being more desirous of establishing useful facts than of claiming the credit of 
their discovery. 


A COMPLETE BEE-CULTURE. 





CONTENTS: 
PREFACE. CHAPTER X. Boxing and Surplus 
MEMORIAL OF M. QUINBY. Honey. 
INTRODUCTION. CHAPTER XI. The Honey Extract- 
BEE-KEEPING: The Old and the or and its Use. 

New. ‘ CHAPTER XIl. Wax and Comb. 

CHAPTER I. The Honey-Bee. CHAPTER XIII. Feeding. 
CHAPTER II. Italian Bees, CHAPTER XIV. Robbing. 
CHAPTER III. Sources of Honey. CHAPTER XV. Diseases and Ene- 
CHAPTER IV. The Apiary. mies of Bees. 
CHAPTER V. Controlling Bees. CHAPTER XVI. Marketing Honey. 
CHAPTER VI. Hives and Boxes. CHAPTER XVII. Wintering. 
CHAPTER VII. Transferring. CHAPTER XVIII. Honey. 
CHAPTER VIII. Queens. CHAPTER XIX. Notes for the Sea- 
CHAPTER IX. Natural and Artifi- son. 

cial Increase. CHAPTER XX. Conclusion. 


12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


HUNTING AND OTHER DOGS. 


A Valuable Book for Every Owner of a Dog. 


THE DOGS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Their Breeding, Training and Management in Health and Disease, 
Comprising all the Essential Parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog by 


STON BILE GE. 


The rapidly increasing interest manifested in Dog Showsin the United States 
bears evidence to the growing regard and care for the canine species. Of all 
animals the dog possesses the most intelligence, and with proper: effort can be 
trained and educated up to a high degree of usefulness which is abundantly illus- 
trated by the noble Newfoundland which protects and rescues life, the sturd 
Mastiff which guards well the home from all intruders, the Pointer or Setter which 
with his unerring scent contributes to the delicacy of the table, and in the “season” 
swells, maybe, his master’s slender income, the lively Terrier which rids the house 
of vermin, the ever alert Skye whose shrill night bark betokens danger. We have 
many books on the dog, but no other furnishes so much information and instruc- 
tion as are pee in this practical work. This book describes the diseases of 
dogs as well as the remedies and treatment for their cure. Making together with 
chapters by American writers the most complete dog book ever published, for a 
book so eclectic in character must be much more correct and valuable than it 
could be were it produced by one individual; thereby furnishing for 2 what 
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formerly cost $11.25. 
most noted Dogs in both continents. 
grounds in America. 
* BOOK 1.—Natural History. 
Zoological Classification and 
Varieties of the Dog. 

CHAPTER I. The origin of the Dog. 

CHAPTER II. Wild and half re- 
claimed Dogs hunting in packs. 

CHAPTER III. Domesticated Dogs 
hunting chiefly by the eye, and killing 
their game for man’s use. 

Cc °-TER IV. Domesticated Dogs 
finding game by scent but not killing 
it, being chiefly used by the aid of a 


gun. 

CHAPTER V. Pastoral Dogs and 
those used for the purpose of draught. 

CHAPTER VI. Watch Dogs, house 
Dogs and toy Dogs. 

CHAPTER VII. Crossed Breeds. 

BOOK I1.—The Breeding, 
Rearing, Breaking and Manage- 
ment of the Dog, In-doors and 
Out. 

CHAPTER I. Breeding. 


FREE. _ 
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Contains over one hundred beautiful engravings, embracing 
It describes the best game and hunting 


CHAPTER II. Rearing. 

CHAPTER III. Kennel and kennel 
management. 

CHAPTER IV. Breaking and enter- 
ing. 

CHAPTER V. 
in shooting. 

BOOK III.—The Diseases of the 
Dog and their Treatment. 


CHAPTER I. Peculiarities in the 
anatomy and physiology of the Dog. 
CHAPTER II. The Remedies suited 
to the Dog, and the best means of 
administering them. 
CHAPTER III. Fevers and_ their 
treatment. 
CHAPTER IV. Inflammations. 
CHAPTER V. Diseases accompani- 
ed by want of power. 
CHAPTER VI. Diseases arising 
from mismanagement or neglect. 
CHAPTER VII. Diseases and acci- 
dents requiring surgical aia. 


The use of the Dog 


Cloth, postpaid, $2.00. 


New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 


culture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, etc. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure and Life of the Plant. 


By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 


This great work has stood for nearly a quarter of a century as the standard 
authority in its field. Forthe past two years Prof. Johnson has been 
engaged in revising it. The work has been practically rewritten 
throughout, and brought down to date, as containing the substance of 
all knowledge on the topics presented. A partial idea of the great value 
of this newly revised book may be gained from the following extracts 
from the table of contents, 
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Fig. 61. 
REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 
OF PLANTS. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

DIVISION 1.—CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE PLANT. 





SLIP OF A BARLEY ROOT, 


THE VOLATILE PART OF PLANTS—Distinctions and Definitions; Ele- 
ments of the Volatile Part of Plants; Chemical Affinity; Vegetable Organic 
Compounds or Elements of Plants; Water; Carbhydrates; Vegetable Acids; 
Fats; Albuminoids and Ferments; Amides; Alkaloids; Phosphorized 
Substances. i ; 

THE ASH OF PLANTS—Ingredients of the Ash. Non-metallic Elements; 
Carbon and its Compounds; Sulphur and its Compounds; Phosphorous and 
its Compounds; Chlorine and its Compounds; Silicon and its Compounds. 
Metallic Elements: Potassium and its Compounds; Sodium and its Com- 
pounds; Calcium and its Compounds; Magnesium and its Compounds; Iron 
and its Compounds; Manganese and its Compounds. Salts: Carbonates; 
Sulphates; Phosphates; Chlorides; Nitrates. 

QUANTITY, DISTRIBUTION AND VARIATIONS OF THE ASH—Table of Pro- 
portions of Ash in Vegetable Matter; Special Composition of the Ash_ of 
Agricultural Plants: Constant Ingredients; Uniform Composition of Nor- 
mal Specimens of Given Plants; Table of Ash Analyses; Composition of 
Different Parts of Plants; Like composition of similar plants; Variability 
of ash of same species; What is normal composition of the ash of a plant? 
To what extent is each ash-ingredient essential or accidental? Water Cult- 
ure; Essential ash-ingredients; Is Sodium essential to Agricultural Plants ? 
Iron indispensable; Manganese unessential; Is:Chlorine indispensable ? 
Silica is not essential; Ash ingredients taken up in excess; Disposition of 
superfluous matters; State of Ash ingredients in Plant; Functions of the 
Ash ingredients. 

Just How PLANTS GROW—Quantitative Relations among the Ingredi- 
ents of Plants; Composition of the plant in Successive stages of growth; 
Composition and growth of the Oat Plant. : 
DIVISION II. THE STRUCTURE OF THE PLANT AND OFFICES OF 

ITS ORGANS. 

GENERALITIES—Organism and Organs. 

PRIMARY ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC STRUCTURE—The Vegetable Cell; 
Vegetable Tissues. 

VEGETATIVE ORGANS—The Root; Offices of the Root; Apparent Search 
for Food; Contact of Roots with Soil; Absorption by Root; Soil Roots; 
Water Roots; Air Roots; The Stem; Buds; Layers; .Tillering; Root Stocks; 
Tubers; Structure of the Stem; Endogenous Plants; Exogenous Plants; 
et faguaa Leaves; Leaf Pores; Exhalation of Water Vapor; Offices of 
Foliage. 

REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS—The Flower; Fertilization; Hybridizing; 
Species: Varieties ; Fruit; Seed; Embryo; Vitality of seeds and their influence 
on the Plants they produce; Duration of Vitality; Use of old and unripe 
seeds; Density of seeds; Absolute weight of seeds; Signs of Excellence; 
Ancestry ; Race Vigor. Z 

DIVISION III. 


_ GERMINATION—Introductory ; 
of Germination ; Proper‘Depth of 
nation; Chemistry of Malt. 

FOOD OF THE PLANT when independent of the seed; The Juices of the 
Plant; Their Nature and Movements; Flow of Sap; Composition ot Sap; 
Kinds of Sap; Motion of Nutrient Matters; Causes of Motion of the Juices; 
Porosity of Tissues ; Imbibition ; Liquid Diffusion; Osmose or Membrane Dif- 
fusion ; Root Action; Selective Power of Plant; Mechanica! effects of Osmose. 

TABLE—Composition of Agricultural products. 

The 


Profusely illustrated. Indispensable to the Farmer. 
,Student’s Companion. : 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


LIFE OF THE PLANT. 
Phenomena of Germination; Conditions 
Sowing; Chemical Physiology of Germi- 
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The Cider Maker’s Handbook! 


A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR MAKING AND KEEPING PURE CIDER. 


Illustrated. 


The art of cider making has advanced from the crude, and nearly always unclean, 
practices of former generations to a place among the skilled industries. Improved 
mechanical appliances and scientific research have wrought a revolution in the methods 
and greatly enchanced the quality of the products. The modern methods and the scientific 
facts upon which they are based have hitherto been the trade secrets of a select few. 
The work under notice gives a very clear and lucid exposition of them all. Everything 
relating to cider and wine-making is fully treated from the most advanced standpoint. It 
is written by an experienced cider-maker, who combines thorough scientific knowledge 


By J. M. Trowbridge. 


with practical skill. 

The author in his perface to this valuable book informs us that good, pure cider is a 
greater rarity in this country than good wines, which seems strange in a country so 
abundantly blessed by Nature with apples, and where our mechanical intelligence has 
brought the necessary appliances to such perfection; yet we learn that three-fourths or 
more of all the cider made is spoiled either in the process of making or immediately 
after becoming cider, a fact which is attributed toa general lack of information of the 
plain, practical and simple requirements to be observed in the making and keeping of 
cider rather than to any othercause. To correct some of the erroneous theories now 
accepted by those engaged in Cider-Making and to be to othersa Handbook of practical 
instruction, is the object of this valuable work. No treatise on this art has been published 
in many years, and it will be weleomed by thousands as a Standard Authority of 
practical information based on exact scientific facts. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—Introductory. | CHAPTER V.-—Apparatus for Cider Mak- 
ing. 

CHAPTER VI.—Straining and Filtering. 

CHAPTER VII.—Fermentation. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Pasteurization. 

CHAPTER IX.—Old Method of Cider-making. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


CHAPTER 

CHAPTER II.—The Properties of Cider. 

CHAPTER III.—Apple Juice. 

CHAPTER IV-—Apples, Varieties, 
Tests. 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


American Grape Growing and 
Wine Making. 


By GEORGE HUSMANN, 
OF TALCOA VINEYARDS, NAPA, CALIFORNIA. 


With Contributions of well-known Grape Growers, giving a Wide Range 
of Experience, and with 


Several Added Chapters on the Grape Industries of California. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


Professor Geo. Husmann, the author of this volume, is the recognized authority on 
Grape growing and Wine Making in the United States, and his reputation has likewise 
extended all over Europe. His labors and investigations, prolonged over a period of 
more than twenty years, were fully recognized by his appointment as Professor of 
Horticulture in the Missouri State University. Since then the practical value of, his 
acquirements has been still further acknowledged by his being called to supervise the 
operations of a California vineyard of several hundred acres. Years ago he made him- 
self widely known through the Grape Culturist, a periodical which he himself establish- 
ed. He presents in this volume the results of his labors and investigations; including in 
the present enlarged edition his experience and extended observations in California. In 
order to adapt the work to every latitude, the author gives the methods of eminent grape 
growers in all parts of the Union. 


Cloth, 12mo. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


Natural History, Cultivation, Management, etc. 


By J. J. WHITE. 


Millions of dollars are spent annually by the American people for cranberries. Prop- 
erly managed there is not a more profitable industry than the cultivation of this fruit. 
“Cranberry Culture” is a practical treatise on the subject and should be in the hands of 
every one who expects to embark incranberry growing. It tells all about cultivation, 
choice of location, preparation of the ground, planting of the vines, management of 
meadows, flooding, enemies, and difficulties, picking, keeping, profit and loss, and every 
other detail connected with business. The work also gives full account of the different 
varieties in cultivation, and it is regarded as the most complete and _ satisfactory of the 
many special treatises on Fruit Culture. The directions are admirably full and clear, 
and the author has anticipated every difficulty the novice is likely to encounter. Since 
the first edition appeared, many particulars relating to the Culture have been modified, 
and improvements and discoveries made. All these have been incorporated in the 
present edition, which is a complete exponent of our knowledge of Cranberry Culture. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 








SE New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fuliy describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, Horti- 
NT FREE. culture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, etc. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The records show this Threshing -machine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all, 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
tor Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show 
‘ag “‘ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Catas 
fogue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥ 


“THE RIPE FRUIT CARRIER.” 












~~ 


Is a perfectly ventilated box in which Peaches 
can be shipped RIPE and will keep better than 
in arefrigerator car. Shipped in these boxes 
fruit brings double prices. 

Write for circular to GEORGE FRANKE, 
112 and 114 S. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 









FRUIT LANDS IN COLORADO 


Irrigated land set in assorted fruit 
frees in the celebrated fruit zone of Colo- 
rado, the land of sunshine, which yields 
the finest crops of deciduous fruits in the 
world. Excellent home market. Sure 
crops. No failure in 11 years. No pests. § 
Money in it for investors as well as for 

actual settlers. Easy terms. Write 


THE DELTA COUNTY FRUIT LAND CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 













SCARLET or CRIMSON CLOVER 


A BOON TO AGRICULTURE. 


We have the variety that is tested and acclimated. We 
offer igree seed, crop of ’92, inspected and guaran- 
anteed in sealed bags. For the Scarlet Clover Bulletin, No. 
16, of the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station, cir- 
culars, prices, etc., address the growers 
THE DELAWARE FRUIT EXCHANGE, 
SAM’L H. DERBY, Sec’y., Woodside, Delaware. 





POT-GROWN 
Strawberry Plants 

that will bear full crop fruit next sea- 
son. Celery, Cabbage and Cauliflower 
plants. Descriptive, illustrated Sum- 
mer list, with colored plate, free. 

Address 

T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y. 





E. P. ROE. 





VIRGINIA, 


The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of 
the State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. 
Health fine. Near the great markets. Educational advan- 
tages unsurpassed. 5 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
WOODS & AYLETTS, 
or Mayor of City, Charlottesville, Va. 


IF YOU AND RETURN 
wit CUT THIS OUT xo 
with five 2-cent stamps and name of paner cut from, we 
will mail py for three monvhs, THE 
HOME-SEEKER Tells how to reach Florida, where 
to secure homes and board, oh, so cheap! Also, full 
information on orange-growing, etc. 

O. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St.. New York. 








T= Cheapest farm in Virginia, with crops, stock, 
fimplements and furniture; well improved, healthy, no 
blizzards. One thousand dollars cash gets full possession 
now. Balance of purchase money when suits buyer. 
Address GRAFF, Appomattox C. H. Va. 


t and Vegetable EVAPORATOR. 


For family use and small fruit growers. The Best and 
Cheapest in themarket. Price $3.50, $6 and $10. Circulars free. 
EASTERN MEG. CO., 257 So. 5th St., Phila, Pa. 





The Granger 
Frui 
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and British Provinces. 


The American Agriculturist is secoppeongy monthly 
and is mailed in time to reach subscribers on or before 
the first of each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
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In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office omay one. payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Foreign Agencies. 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscri)- 
tions and advertising orders: 

KEGAN PAUL TRENOH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 Ludgate 
H:il, London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND. Pietermaritzburg, Natal. South Africa. 

JOHN H. EvERyY, Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 

Wm. MADDOCK, 381 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. ; 

Wm. HOPKINS, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 





Advertising Rates. 


O.dinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate). each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
S2cond Cover Page. #1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, $2.00 per 


line. 
No advertisement taken for less than #3.00 each inser 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make oae inch. 


Discounts. 


On ten (10) lines and upwards, 3 months, five per cent.; 
6 months, ten per cent.; 9 months, fifteen per cent.; 12 
months, one year, twenty per cent. 

On forty (40) lines and upwards, 3 months, ten per cent.; 
6 months, fifteen per cent.; 9 months, twenty per cent.; 
12 months, one year, twenty-five per cent 

Discount on Space Contracts.—100 lines, ten per 
cent.; 250 lines, fifteen per cent.; 500 lines, twenty-five per 
cent ; 1,000 lines, thirty per cent. 

—o— 


Direct all Business Communicati ns pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





